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THE NATURE OF HARMONY 
By MATTHEW SHIRLAW 
(Continued from September number, 1927, p. 791) 
THE MINOR HARMONY 


In treating of the minor harmony it is necessary 
to take some account of the work and researches 
of musicians snd scientists such as Zarlino, ‘Tartini, 
Rameau, He!mholtz, &c. The investigations of 
these distinguished men into the nature of the 


.minor harmony cannot be fully described and 


examined here.* In a short article one can only 
summarise the most important results of these 
investigations in the briefest possible way. 

Already in the middle of the 16th century 
Gioseffo Zarlino pointed out that while the major 
harmony arose from the series of numbers or 
proportions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, the minor harmony 
arose from the same series, but in the reverse 
order, #.¢., 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. The first series was 
the natural orde*, and the major harmony that 
resulted from it was therefore bright and cheerful 
in character; the second was contrary to the 
natural order, and the minor harmony to which it 
gave rise was therefcre somewhat mournful and 
This fact, that the minor harmony is just 
the major harmony reversed, or inverted, has 
been frequently forgotten and as _ frequently 
re-discovered, since the time of Zarlino. Some 
enthusiasts have thought that such a fact 
furnishes an entirely adequate explanation of 
the minor harmony. 


sad. 


A little reflection will show 
that this is not the case. 

Rameau, at least, in his “Traité de ! Harmonie,’ 
rejected it. What, he exclaimed bitterly, must we 
think of a musician (Zarlino) who, after pointing 
out that harmony springs from unity (the first 
term of the senario) as from its source, and that 
the bass, represented by unity, is the foundation of 
all harmony, and after proceeding to build up a 
beautiful harmonic system on this foundation 
suddenly inverts, overturns the whole system, and 
throws everything into utter ruin? It is as if the 
earth had given way, for there is now no bass, basis, 
or foundation on which harmony can rest. Rameau 
himself, however, was quite unable to give any 
reasonable explanation of the minor harmony, 
and later found himself compelled (“Génération 
Harmonique’) to adopt Zarlino’s inverted order, 
although in a somewhat different form. He 
thought he had discovered that any prime or 
fundamental sound really generates a harmony in 
two directions—one (major harmony) in an upward 





See, however, the writer's ‘Theory of Harmony’ (‘ Handbooks 
for Musicians ' Series’: Novello). 
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seal — a 


, direction, and another 
Gownwared Girecticn : 


! 
| 
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(minor harmony) in a 


|Thus the sounds or musical intervals of the 
| 12th and 17th (g, ¢) arise as part of the resonance 
of the fundamental. ¢; at the same time this 
|fundamental throws into co-vibration the sounds 
| or sound-producing bodies of the 12th and 17th 
below (f ap). 
| At first Rameau was of opinion that these bodies 
of the 12th and 17th below co-vibrated in their 
totality. Later, however, he discovered that he 
was mistaken, and that these bodies merely 
vibrated in segments, each segment corresponding 
to the unison of the exciting fundamental sound. 
Rameau, in short, became aware that this supposed 
undertone series was merely the overtone series in 
another guise. ‘The phenomenon itself is certainly 
remarkable, and cannot be completely set aside in 
any examination of the minor harmony. But the 
truth remains that the fundamental does not cause 
its 12th below to co-vibrate, but only that part of 
the string or other body that is in unison with 
it. On the other hand, if the 12th below (/) 
were sounded, it would cause the (alleged) 
fundamental (c) to vibrate in its totality. In 
short, / is not really the 12th of or below ¢; on 
the contrary, ¢ is the 12th (third partial) of f this 
f being then the real fundamental. And similarly 
with the 17th below (ap), this ap is not the 17th 
of c; rather ¢c is the 17th (fifth partial) of ap. 
Rameau therefore eventually came to regard 
such an explanation of the minor harmony as 
inadequate, and in his last writings had formed the 
conclusion that there is but one principle of 
harmonic generation, viz., the natural divisions of 
the sonorous body as evidenced in the harmonic 
or upper partial tone series, and in this principle, 
he was convinced, we must seek for the explana- 
tion of all harmony and all tone-systems, whether 
major or minor. But although Rameau sought 
diligently for such an explanation, he found none. 
Tartini, the famous violinist and composer, 
likewise devoted his splendid talents to the solution 
of this and other knotty problems relating to 
harmony. He explained, as Rameau did, the 
major harmony as arising from the harmonic 
(ascending), and the minor from the descending 
(arithmetic) proportional series. These two pro- 
| portions, however, were not opposed to one 
another, nor could they be regarded as diverse 
| principles: they really belonged to one and the 
|same musical system, ‘The minor harmony, there- 
|fore, did not arise arbitrarily or accidentally ; on 
the contrary, it arose naturally, and from the same 
principle as the major. It was absurd to describe 
| the major harmony as a ‘natural’ harmony, but the 
| minor as an ‘artificial’ one. In demonstrating the 
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truth of this view, 
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the combination ‘or resultant tones, “ot which he 
was the discoverer: 


together with Sorge, 











(Tartini at first placed these tones—the /rzi'| 
-an 8th too high, a mistake he afterwards | 

-Here we find in the upper stave a| 
intervals derived from the harmonic 
in the lower stave the ‘third sounds’ 
resulting from these intervals. It will also be f 
observed that these resultant sounds are in | 
arithmetical progression, and together constitute | 
the minor harmony, fap-c. We ought, therefore, | 
to regard this demonstration as a proof that the 
minor harmony arises from the same system as the 
major, and is inseparable from ‘it. 

But Tartini, in proceeding thus, overlooks one | 
or two matters of some importance. It should be | 
observed that while it is true that the intervals 
in the upper stave are harmonic intervals, and 
succeed one another in the order determined by 
the harmonic series, they do not belong to one and 
the same harmonic system, but are derived from 
different systems. They are related to diflerent 
fundamentals and are, strictly speaking, in different 
keys. Thus the fifth, cg, has ¢ as its fundamental ; 
the fourth, ¢-/ has F ; and the minor third, ce p, Ab. 
But ‘Tartini’s object is to demonstrate that the 
arises from one and the same 
harmonic system; not from a series of intervals 
from different harmonic We have here, 
in reality, nothing but Rameau’s co-vibration of the 
multiples over again. Besides, in proceeding as he 
Tartini might deduce all that he requires, 
without having recourse to any 
resultant tones whatever—for here we find in the 
upper stave alone not only the harmonic division 
of the octave, <g-c, but also the arithmetic division, 
cfc; and not only the harmonic division of the 
fifth, c-e-g, but also the arithmetic division c-ep-z. 

It cannot be said that since the time o 
Rameau and Tartini much that is really new hz | 
been advanced to account for the minor harmony. | 
An explanation that is generally attributed to| 
Helmholtz was in reality first advanced by Rameau | 
in his “Démonstration du Principe de ’ Harmonie.’ 
Of the minor harmony, ¢.g., -e)-g, Helmholtz tells 
us that we may either consider this chord as a 
compound tone of ¢ with an added ep, or as a 
compound tone of ¢ with an added ¢. He invites 
us to regard the minor harmony as a ‘somewhat 
altered’ major harmony, although he is doubtless 
aware that the slight’ alteration necessary is that 
of a complete chromatic semitone, for if we 
substitute -ep-¢ for ce-g, this is the difference 
between ¢ and &. It is difficult to believe that 
sO eminent a scientist as Helmholtz was satisfied 
with this pronouncement. That he should have 


Suwon! 
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series of 
series, and 


minor system 


systems. 


does, 
and much more, 








Tarfim availe -d- himseif °c it at all furnishes eloquent proof of the 


difficulty of the problem. 

Dr. H. Riemann, in several of his works, exerts 
himself to discover an ‘undertone’ series. 
the most eminent theorists of his day, his views on 
this subject deserve the most careful consideration. 
But he himself says, in his “Katechismus der 
Musikwissenschaft ’ 

the writer has shown finally by proof of a 
scientific character why, in spite of the commen- 
surability of the vibration forms, a tone by summation 
of its vibrations cannot produce the undertone, and 
that the question may thus be considered to be finally 
closed. 

| Riemann, however, although he ultimately found 
an objective undertone series to be a delusion, uses 
it as well as the overtone series as the basis of his 
work ‘ Harmony Simplified.’ 

Mention must also be made of Ottingen, who 
in his “ Harmoniesystem in dualer Entwickelung’ 
criticises Helmholtz’s treatment of the minor 
harmony. He points to the analogy between the 
two harmonies, where the minor is regarded as the 
reverse of the major. This is shown by the fact 
that the two strongest secondary tones, the common 
partial tone of the major (° phonic overtone’ and 
the chief combination tone of the minor harmonic 
(‘¢onte ground-tone’) occupy a like position in 
respect of both chords thus : 





Further, in the major harmony, all the sounds of 
which it is composed find their unity or central 
point in the fundamental or ground-tone ; in the 
minor harmony, on the other hand, the element of 
union is found in the first partial tone common to 
all the three sounds of the harmony : 


es f — 





Ex. 4 
ee ne j 
Ottingen’s researches are valuable, and he 
certainly makes it increasingly evident that, 


however it comes about, the minor harmony must 
be regarded as an inverted major harmony. In 
| reality, however, Ottingen is no more successful in 
| disentangling himself from the meshes of the 
ascending series of harmonics than is Rameau or 
Helmholtz. His descending order is really 
Rameau’s co-vibrations of the multiples over 
again, the only difference being that he recognises 
Rameau’s ‘fundamental’ to be an_ overtone, 
Z.¢., not really a determining but a determined 
sound, and gives to it the new name of © phonic’ 
overtone. Nor does he appear to advance much 
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further than Helmholtz, for in the minor harmony, | 
as ¢, &), g, although he insists that g is really the | 
determining note, as in a certain sense it is, he is 
also aware that this g is a doubly determined note: 
it is fifth (12th) of ¢ and major third (17th) of 
e>. That is, like Helmholtz, he shows us that the 
minor harmony c-e)-g has two generators, ¢ and ¢. 
This is doubtless the reason of Riemann’s futile 
attempt to discover an objective series of under 
tones. Thus the problem stands at present. ‘The 
better it is understood, the more improbabie does 
its solution become, and the more probable does it 
appear that the features of this musical Sphinx 
will look out on the future, as on the past, 
inscrutable, eternally baffling. Nevertheless, the 
work already accomplished by so many patient, 
undaunted investigators not only claims our admira 
tion, but incites us to fresh endeavour. 

(Zo be 


continued. ) 
THE OPENING MOTIVE IN 
‘BORIS GODUNOF’ 
By M.-D. CaLvocorEss! 

For many years I could not help feeling that 
there was a mystery in relation with the opening 
bars of the short instrumental Prelude to 
Mussorgsky’s - Boris Godunof ’—a plain, folk-tune- 
like, unaccompanied melody, which may have 


been invented by Mussorgsky, or borrowed, more | 


or less textually, from Russia’s musical lore. 

There could be no doubt that this melody 
constituted a fitting exordium to the work. It 
suggests the vast, peaceful setting; it is contem 
plative, melancholy, and resigned enough to stand | 
as an expression of the peasant soul of old Russia ; 
and it lends itself quite well to the quick change 
leading up to the hustle revealed by the rise of | 
the curtain. Parts of it are used in the course of | 
the first scene as published in 1874 (viz., in the 
edition which is called up till now original, and 
which both Bessel and Chester recently reprinted), 
and also as it appears in Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
revision. So that, all told, there seems to be no 
cause for worry: the appearance of the tune is 
adequately justified by its functions in the initial | 
scene. 

And yet I was not quite comfortable about it 
all. Remembering that throughout the 
Mussorgsky makes consistent use of leitmotives 
(and how very aptly and ingeniously he uses them 
has never been pointed out in full), I felt that this 
tune, which by its very position and presentation 
stands out prominently, and seemed destined to 
play an important part in the course of the work, | 
had no business to disappear after fulfilling, so to 
speak, a merely accessory function. This state | 
of things seemed to run counter to all principles | 
of musical fitness and economy. Mussorgsky, | 
however great his shortcomings may prove in his | 
instrumental works, and in a few of his songs, a0 


score, 


given many proofs of his thorough understanding | poetically 


of these principles so far as they apply to dramatic 
and to vocal music. 





| theme. 


Another mysterious point was that although the 
tune never actually reappears after the first scene, 


|I was often conscious of its latent presence, and 


seemed to perceive echoes of it. ‘This, of course, 


could be partly accounted for by analogies of 


modal character and of colour. Similar data 
would naturally suggest more or less similar 
patterns and effects. But the reply did not 


altogether satisfy me; and unsatisfied I remained 
until at last I found out that this tune was actually 
the embryo of many of the principal themes used 
in the score. Its function is very similar to that 
of the ‘motto’ theme in an instrumental work of 
the ‘cyclic’ type. Portions of it, or forms derived 
from it, are used throughout the various Acts, 
often quite deliberately, but at times, no doubt, 
without conscious intention. 

The leitmotives in Godunof’ 
divided, roughly, into motives used in connection 
with the people, and motives used in connection 
with the Tsar Boris. One motive reters to Boris’s 
victim, the murdered T’sarevitch Dimitri. ‘The 
opening tune of the Prologue obviously refers to 
the people; but it contains the germs of motives 
used in connection with. Boris, and more than a 
germ of the Dimitri motive. 

Here is the tune in question. It will be noticed 
that it consists of three distinct periods or patterns 
(A, B, C): 


* Boris may be 
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The Dimitri motive is perhaps the most 


important in the whole score by virtue of the 
part it plays. Far more than any motive used 
in relation to Boris himself, it creates a link 
between the various scenes, reappearing practically 
in each in some form or other, always with a 
very relevant purpose, so that its musical relation 
to the opening tune would suffice to justify our 
considering this tune as a kind of cyclic © motto’ 
It first appears in the scene in Pimen’s 
cell, when the murder of Dimitri is mentioned. It 
Grigory, the young monk who 
as Dimitri escaped from death, 
one hears it connected 


accompanies 
decides to 
throughout his wanderings ; 
with him in the scene at the inn, during the 
Polish Act, and in the final scene (final in the 


post 


|non-revised version), that of the people in revolt. 


We hear it during the scene between Boris and 
Shuisky, when both the murdered Tsarevich 
and his impersonator are topics of discussion ; 
and again during Boris’s hallucination. It affects 
many forms and colours: it is in turn tragical, 
mystical, impassioned, sardonic, and 
martial. Here is a quotation from the Prelude 
to the scene at the inn, in which the iteration 
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especially will show how closely it is connected 





with patterns B and C in Ex. 1 (see notes 
marked *): 
Ex. 2 A 
——— te . te om 2.64 -—— 
== SSS] 
B 





Tsar’s first 
again, his 
more par- 
remorse 


the 

and, 
refer 
his 


A motive which underlines 
appearance (Coronation Scene), 
entry in Act 2—appearing to 
ticularly to the heavy burden of 
and fears: 


Ex 





The 
are practically the same, only the rhythm is 
forcible, and the end is altered for obvious 
expressive Intermediate forms occur, 
which confirm the derivation. A certain pattern 
extensively used in Boris’s big monologue : 


related to the Dimitri motive. 


is obviously 
notes 
more 
reasons. 





f a 
——_—— a4 " ~ 
z= —- a 
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is connected with pattern A in the opening tune. 
In the Duma we encounter several 
elements recalling the same pattern, e.g. : 


a 

tx. 4 Goo | 
ap - - 
scene 


(1) —_—_- 


32) FRE 
=> 


coincidence 


2 


It is probably a mere that more 
than once we should notice a similar pattern in 
the music underlining Shuisky’s crafty utterances. 
Although distant, the connection between the 
opening tune and the wild motive whose outbreak 
marks the climax of the crowd’s boisterousness in 


the final scene: 


= — = oats . = 


| 
aU 


Again it is quite likely that this 
But such coin- 


is plain enough. 
is no more than a coincidence. 
cidences in the music of * Boris’ are so numerous 
that the more one studies the score, the more one 
doubts that most of them are anything but the 
outcome of a deliberate purpose. 

Anyhow, even if we eliminate all but the most 
obviously intentional relations, there is no dearth 
of evidence to show how far-sightedly the opening 


of ‘Boris Godunof’ was conceived, and’ how 
skilfully all its possibilities are exploited. 
The final section of the first scene in the 


Prologue, as originally written by Mussorgsky, but 
never published so far, contains other uses of this 


tune which are interesting and relevant both 
musically and dramatically. And this is but on 
point of many which in * Boris Godunof,’ as first 
written, go to show how subtle, thorough, and 
restrained Mussorgsky was in his use of themes 
and their transformations. 

The most extraordinary thing is that a score in 
which the principle of the leitmotive is turned to so 
remarkable an account should have been written 
in Russia in the year 1868. At that time the 
principle was a novelty, illustrated only in Wagner’s 
works. “The Ring,’ which was finally to establish 
the vogue of the leitmotive method and render the 
machinery of the process available to all composers, 
was not yet published, and Wagner’s works were 
not very widely known in Europe, let alone 
Russia. Yet the question arises whether Mussorgsky, 
in this respect, was influenced by Wagner’s music 
or theories. Considering the evidence, we can 
hardly doubt that he was, although there is in 
‘Boris Godunof’ no trace of the slavish imitation 
or of the mechanical procedure to which the 
adoption of Wagner’s methods led many composers. 


Let it be remembered that Wagner came 
to Petrograd as early as 1863; that is, 
before Mussorgsky had started planning ‘Boris 


Godunof.’ And five years before, the composer 


_ and critic Serof, an enthusiastic admirer of Wagner, 


had launched upon an energetic campaign of 
propaganda in his favour. 

Only one writer, so far, 
Mussorgsky was influenced by Serof; it is 
Kompaneisky (whose recollections of, and views 
on, Mussorgsky were quoted in the A/ustcal Times 
of March, 1926). Should it eventually turn out 
that Mussorgsky was in of positive 
information as to the principle of the leitmotive 
and its application according to Wagner, it would 
be natural to admit that he acquired it through 
Serof ; and Kompaneisky’s suggestion would thus 
be confirmed—at least in one particular respect. 

But this, after all, is a mere point of detail. 
The chief moral to be drawn from the study of 
the music of © Boris Godunof’ is that although the 
legend of Mussorgsky’s inadequacy dies hard, 
wiil not live for ever. 

Indeed, I fail to how it can 
careful, unprejudiced examination of Mussorgsky’s 
masterpiece as it came straight from his pen, 
unimproved — or unspoilt—by any censorship. 
There can be no doubt that he achieved exactly 
what he set out to achieve—which, after all is 
said and done, is the supreme object of technique. 
He was capable of planning logically, broadly, 
and thoroughly, and of carrying out all that he 
had planned. ‘This, of course, can be felt without 
the assistance of technical demonstrations such as 
the one I have briefly outlined. But to defeat 
Mussorgsky’s censors on their own chosen ground, 
it is necessary to resort to technical arguments of 
some kind or other. And the conclusion is that 
if indeed Mussorgsky’s carrying out of * Boris 
Godunof’ is an example of technical inability, 
then we could do with a good many more com- 


has suggested that 


possession 


see survive a 


| posers similarly incapacitated. 
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AD Libitum 
By ‘Feste’ 
HARNESSING THE HOWL 

Inevitably one invention leads to another, and 
we are not yet in sight of the last marvel that will 
result from the discovery of wireless. But what- 
ever djinns remain to be loosed on a helpless 
and science-ridden world, it is unlikely that any 
one of them will hold a greater menace to the 
musical profession than the “music from the air’ 
exploit of Prof. Theremin. That the Professor’s 
claims are not without solid basis is proved 
by the expressions of famous musicians. “Where 
the Professor is leading us to I can _ hardly 
think,’ says Bruno Walter; ‘Music without 
instruments! A voice that is no_ voice ! 
The thing is in its infancy, of course—but a 
formidable infant.’ Respighi is certain that the 
apparatus will be of great importance to the 
orchestra. Leo Slezak, the operatic tenor, lost his 
head, apparently, for he talks of the Professor 
having produced notes ‘of unprecedented beauty 
and splendour’—which is nonsense. He goes on 
to say that he ‘left the hall with the ardent and 
heartfelt wish that the man may succeed in 
producing tenor tones from the air.’ But, why? 
If the man does, what will become of Leo’s job? 

I was not able to get to the Albert Hall 
demonstration, but I was among. those present 
when the Professor astounded a gathering of 
scientists and musicians at the Savoy a day or two 
before. 

For the benefit of any who have not yet seen a 
description of the instrument, I give a 
account—moving warily and ill at ease among the 
scientific terms. Item, a box about 2-ft. square 


containing a wireless set, with certain appurtenances | 


known only to the inventor. From tke top of 
the box projects the antenna (a vertical rod of 


metal about 2-ft. in length), and from one side a} 
An alternating current generates an | 


kind of loop. 


short | 


capable of full development, the effect on music 


| and the musical profession will be disastrous. 
| There are, however, certain obstacles that at 
|present appear to be insuperable. More of 


these later. Before speculating as to what the 
theremophone may never be able to do, let us see 
what it caz do, so far. 

In regard to the demonstration, we have to 
remember that the instrument is still very young, 
and that it was put through its paces by a scientist, 
not by a musician. Probably better results would 
have been obtained—especially in the matter of 
intonation—by a skilled instrumentalist. 

Prof. Theremin (a young man whose pleasant 
and modest demeanour belied his title) played 
| several pieces to the pianoforte accompaniment of 
| Mr. Edwin Evans. In the ‘Ave Maria’ of Schubert 
| the results suggested a violin, in Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Le 
| Cygne,’ and in another tenor-pitch piece I could 
{not identify, one could have sworn a violoncello 
|was engaged. But different pitches suggested 
| different instruments, and at times there was a hint 
lof wood-wind. ‘The actual timbre is thus non- 
idescript, but I felt that it so often suggested 
|some regular orchestral instrument as to rule out 
|the claim that it will be able to provide new 
|tone- qualities, and so fill in existing blanks in 
| the orchestral palette. 
| The most interesting item was a duet for two 
Professor’s 


| 
| 
| 


'theremophones, an assistant of the 
| taking part with an early model of the instrument. 
| This produced a tone astoundingly like a con- 
| tralto voice (without the plumminess, thanks be !) 
|though its upward range was that of a soprano. 
It was exactly like a singer vocalising on the short 
|sound of the vowel w. ‘The total eflect was thus 
a trio for violin, voice, and pianoforte. 

We were not told whether the vocal tone of the 
early instrument was the result of chance or 
design. If the latter, it is clear that the inventor’s 
claim to be able to provide a whole set of there- 
mophones of different timbre is well based. 


electro-magnetic area round the rod ; the operator’s | 


hand is the ‘earth,’ so to speak. As the hand 
approaches or recedes from the 

frequency of the current is affected. 
is to raise or lower the pitch of the sound, which 
sound is merely our old friend the ‘howl’ of the 
domestic wireless set. ‘The approach of the hand 
raises the pitch, on the well-known principle (dis 
covered, if I remember aright, by Higginbottom), 
of ‘the higher the fewer.’ The reader with a 
who has been able to follow me 


The result 


scientific bent, 
up to this point will, on thinking it over, see that 
on the recession of the hand the pitch will be 
lowered. Similarly, the power is varied by 
moving the other hand to and from the loop. 

The first thing that strikes one is a vital 
difference between this instrument and such media 
as the gramophone, wireless, and_ player-piano. 
The theremophone (let us call it) is a first-hand 
medium, not a mere reproducer. 

As a result, a host of new possibilities present 
themselves, and if many of them prove to be 


antenna the | 


The theremophone then has great scope. Its 
musical, though at times with a touch 
lof the feline. Most remarkable of all, perhaps, 
lis its range of power. It is capable of being 
fined down to the tiniest thread of sound, and it 
can go to the other extreme. 


tone is 


These are great assets. Happily (I use the 
word deliberately, because of my _ conviction 
that music has much to lose and little to gain 
from the butting-in of scientific contraptions of 
this sort), happily there is a big fev contra account. 

Intonation seems bound to be speculative, 
because of the absence of any kind of guide as to 
|distance. ‘True, the string player has to develop 
his sense of distance, just as the keyboard 
performer has to acquire a sense of locality for his 
But both have some kind of guide, 
|visible and tangible. The theremophonist has 
inothing but space to work in. ‘The calculation 
‘of the distance from the antenna is by no means a 
simple matter, even in dealing with a slow tune, as 


long shots. 
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was shown by the appalling out-of-tuneness | In the course of the Albert Hall lecture, the 
achieved by the Professor. How would a very} Professor made some claims of the type we expect 


quick passage fare ? 
This brings us to another problem: how will the 


performance of long évavura passages be managed ? | 


I have just made myself dizzy by trying some 
quick scale-passages in the yard or so of space 
before my midriff. Were both 
their use in alternation might solve the difficulty. 
But 
being busy regulating the power. ‘The use of a 
foot device (not unlike the balanced swell pedal 
of the organ) was used for nuance in the earlier of 
the two theremophones shown; probably it will 
be adopted again, in order to free both hands. 


‘hese difficulties may be overcome, but I fancy 
the question of attack is likely to stump the 
scientist. Judging the performances at 
the demonstration, a clean attack is impossible. 
here is a continuous portamento ; however rapidly 
the hand is moved from point to point all the 
intervening sounds have a look in. Probably 
this perpetual slurring was responsible for the 
feline eflect I have mentioned. It reminded me 
also of a one-string fiddler. 

Nor do I see how a sfaccato is possible. (One 
newspaper report said that this effect was obtained 
at the Albert Hall, but it was missing at the Savoy.) 

In addition to a constant portamento there was 
an almost equally persistent ¢vemo/o. This seems 
to be necessary for the vitalising of the tone. 
Without the “emo/o the effect 


from 


is apt to become 


dead—a serious defect. The musical world is 
already over-wobbled, and the advent of a 
super-wobbler (with a super-scoop thrown in) 
opens up a prospect that will intimidate even 


the hardiest. 
In his lecturette at the Savoy, Mr. Edwin Evans 


promised—threatened is perhaps a fitter word 


that in due season a complete orchestra of 
theremophones would be feasible; and _ the 
threat was repeated at the Albert Hall, in 
more detail. 

I gathered that there would be no need for 
a separate theremophone for each player. The 
‘juice’ would be laid on to every desk, 
which would, of course, carry an antenna and a 
power-regulator. The cost would be a trifle 
compared with that of orchestral instruments. 
Given some kind of keyboard or fingerboard, 


All 
string passages, for example, would (if the power 
were regulated by the foot) be fingered by both 
hands, there being no bow to manipulate. 


tec hnique ought to be comparatively easy. 


In the score such passages would no doubt 
carry ordinary keyboard fingering. ‘Transposing 
instruments will be things of the past. There 


awkward no difficult or 
impossible shakes (as for wind instruments), and 
apparently no limitations of compass. (I believe 
the Professor has already produced notes so high 
as to be inaudible to the ordinary ear.) 


will be no passages, 


hands available | 


only the right is free for fingering, the left | 


| question of effort. 


| 


|from scientists. The application of science, he 
said, must lead to progress in music. The 
desideratum was to evolve some means of pro 
|ducing music which would free the performer 
from mechanical difficulties and muscular effort. 
His invention offered the most perfect solution of 
that problem at present available. It also made 
possible the close association of the artist with the 
music rendered. 

This (as I have said above) is the kind of 
| thing we look for from scientists. Yet every one 
of the statements would be combated by most 
musicians. Does any performer worth his salt 
(and therefore worth hearing) want to be ‘freed 
from mechanical difficulties and muscular effort’? 
Everybody but a scientist knows that there is 
more pleasure in performing than in listening. 
The enjoyment is doubled-barrelled: there is 
;mental pleasure in solving the intellectual and 
wsthetic problems, and immense physical joy 
may even call it fun—in overcoming the 
technical difficulties that depend on muscular 
fitness and control. The latter pleasure is 
analogous to that we get from games of skill and 
energy. <A good drive at cricket (from the meaty 
part of the bat) and a tough organ pedal passage 
that “comes off’; a smash at tennis and a lively 
bit of chord playing on the pianoforte ; a tricky 
out to the wings and some neat double 
stopping: all who have enjoyed any of these 
pairs of delights will agree that they are akin. 
We ask no charm away 
hurdles. The miserable weakling in a 
thousand who wants to be spared the sense of 
healthy effort may have his theremophone. And 
may the current run amok and electrocute him 
the first time he uses it! 


we 


pass 


Professors to such 


one 


however, an esthetic side to this 
Can anyone doubt that the 
concentration of mental and physical energy called 
for by a difficult has its effect on the 
emotional content? I remember hearing this 
pointed out—I think by Mr. Ernest Newman—in 
connection with the Moor two-manual pianoforte. 
On this instrument the most difficult of octave 
passages become child’s play, owing to the octave- 
coupler. But the player who wrestles with, say, 
that terrific left-hand octave passage in Chopin’s 
A flat Polonaise can hardly do so without becoming 
kindled, mentally and spiritually, with vital results 
to the tone and interpretation, not only in the 
passage itself but in what follows. Substitute for 
this bracing and warming experience the playing of 


There is, 


work 


|a simple series of single notes (of no more inherent 


interest than a five-finger exercise) and there is a 
terrible drop for all concerned. I think this prin 
ciple will be found to work throughout all music 
except, of course, in passages where difficulties are 
used merely for difficulties’ sake. Even these, 
however, may take on a kind of life, so vitalising 
to performer, music, and hearer is the skilful 
overcoming of difficulty. 
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fingering is to make all keys feel the same 
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As for that ‘close association of the artist with 


the music rendered’: does the theremophone 
provide greater intimacy and unity than the 


members of the violin family and certain of the 
wood-wind ? 

The proof is easy. It seems certain that six 
performers on the theremophone would all produce 
the same tone. But are there six violinists who 
do so? Could they, even if they would ? 
Consider too the infinite and subtle variety got 
from bowing: what has the theremophone to give 
us in this way ? 








From the above the reader may perhaps begin | 
to deduce that I am not a theremophone ‘fan.’ | 
He may even call me a reactionary. I am, heartily, 
if the Professor’s discovery is ‘progress.’ But is 
it? An orchestra of wireless desks is a poor 
substitute, even to the eye, for the present collection 
of instruments, with beauty in their lines and | 
many with poetry and history in every curve. 

The mass production of theremophones is a| 
decline from the exquisite art of the luthier and all 
the other cunning craftsmen in wood and metal | 


who for centuries have created the instruments for | 
which the great composers wrote. I am not lacking | 
in admiration for the inventive Professor, but I | 
hate the prospect opened up by his skill. The 
orchestra of theremophones may come: no 
Partington can stop it, if the threats of science | 
are practicable. But I hope its advent will be 
held off till I, for one, am beyond these voices, | 
busy with a harp. 


SCALES AND 
PIANOFORTE 
DICKINSON 


THE FINGERING OF 
ARPEGGIOS ON THE 

By A. E. F. 

In the past year we have all been thinking of | 
Beethoven. many of us—conductors, | 
composers, critics, quartettists—have been considering | 
questions of interpretation. Buta few of us have been | 
occupied with merely technical problems. It is 
a propos of the many scales and arpeggios which figure 
in Beethoven’s pianoforte works that I propose to raise 
the general question of the fingering of scales and 
arpeggios, major and minor, and to emphasise certain 
practical considerations which should determine our 


A good 


Some time ago— May, 1924, to be exact—I argued 
in these columns in favour of a fingering for the 
major scales which, although having the high 
support of Mr. Matthay,* is not accepted in principle | 
by the leading authorities—the Associated 
for example. ‘The fingering | advocated was 





Board, | 


Suarpe Keys 


Right hand Fourth finger on the leading note 
Left hand : o .. F sharp 

Firat Keys 
Right hand 


Left hand , the subdominant 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. B flat 
and the principle behind it was that the aim of all | 
namely, | 

| 


hand going outwards, finger over on to the black note | 


When I wrote my article | was not 
juarter, 


* “ Relaxation Studies,’ p. &4 
aware that my heresy was supported in so distinguished a 
or I should certainly have named it 


Wiilnha 


| sound of a particular note (e.g., 


| of permanent value. 


| and the black 


all fingering should, if possible, 
acquired instinct to associate the thumb with the 


choice of fingering in a variety of cases. going 
fingers used will come on the same notes in each 
position of the same chord 
note 
Hence, 
| all-white arpeggios, and of G flat, the all-black one, 
the thumb for all arpeggios of the major common 
chord (from which the dominant seventh and added 


| sixth chords are easily derived 


after a white note for either hand going inwards. 
The usually accepted fingering follows this principle 
in the case of most major scales, but its divergence 
in the case of the left hand fingering for G, D, A, 
and F shows clearly enough that its upholders do 
not consider a uniform /ee/ the essential principle. 
And as we shall meet with the same conflict of ideas 
in the arpeggios and minor scales, I may here underline 
the practical considerations which lead me io assert 
my principle as the right and universal one, and 
which, I must now admit, I did not urge as forcibly 
and coherently, as, in my previous article, | might 
have done. 

The main practising scales, and all 
other common of notes, is to lay the 
foundations of sight-reading by being enabled to 


purpose of 
series 


| play the simplest and commonest intervals in a given 
| key, correctly and promptly, w7/Aout looking at the 


keyboard. ‘There is no practical point whatever in 
practising a scale with the eye guiding the fingers, or 
in other words by a method which is useless for the 


reading of actual music. Further, a fingering which 


| depends on its execution for a quick reference to the 


‘thumb on the key- 
note’) appears to me a very uncertain method, and 
one not generally helpful when, as so often in real 
musical experience, one has to play a fragment of a 


| scale in a new context, which obscures one’s sense of 


the key-note. On the other hand, a fingering which 
depends on the consistently felt associations between 
certain fingers and a certain order of white and black 
notes will, once grasped, be instinctive and therefore 
And my fingering, as I shall 
call it, is based on such associations, viz., between 
the thumb and the white-note-after-the-black-going- 
outwards, and between the fourth or third finger 
note - after - the - white - inwards, 
‘Fourth on the leading-note,’ above, does not neces- 


going 


| sitate a reference to the sound of the key-note : it is 


merely the shortest way of expressing the fingering 
on paper Finally, itis obvious that the thumb-after 
the-black-note principle gives the most comfortable 
feeling possible, outwards or inwards. 

I shall therefore assume from now 
satisfy 


onwards that 
this easily- 


white-note-after-the-black. Turning, then, to the 


arpeggios in the major, we shall desire a fingering 


which shall uniformly, if possible, carry out this 
principle of physical association: we shall not start 


by placing the thumb on the first note of each 
arpeggio, but on the white note after the black note 


outwards. Thus the thumb and the other 


provided there is a white 
a black note to give us our bearings. 
the of C, G, and F, the 


atter 


with exceptions 


should be placed as 


follows 


Suare Keys 
Rig hand D, A, and The dominant 
B The key-note 
Lett hand D, A, E, and B The key-note 
Firat Keys 
Right hand ; 39, E?, A? D? The mediant 
Left hand B? The dominant 
E?, A?, D? The mediant 


The four exceptions, however fingered, cannot feel 


ithe same as the others, and therefore in their case 
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we may make the best of a bad job and start each 
arpeggio with the thumb. Incidentally, in the root 
position the stretch in the left hand should surely 
come between the second and third fingers rather 
than between the fourth and fifth (where used), the 
mediant thus being played by the third finger. 

On similar lines we may determine the fingering 
for the arpeggios of the minor common chord. The 
all-white arpeggios are now E, A, and D, the 
all-black E flat, and in these keys the thumb may be 
placed on the first note of each arpeggio; in the 


remainder they are as follows : ° 
Suarp Keys 
Right hand B The key-note 
F3, C%, GB... The mediant 
eft hand B, F%, CS, G3 The mediant 
Fiat Keys 
ix hand G, C, F, and B? The dominant 
tnd G, C, F The key-note 
BO The dominant 


The above fingering is awkward in the case of 
B flat major for the left hand, and of B minor for 
the right, but I do not think it is worth while to 
change the whole feel of these arpeggios, by placing 


the thumb on D in either case, to avoid the longer | 


interval for the passage of the thumb. 

Coming, finally, to the minor scales, we are at first 
confronted with three different scales, but the 
exercise of a very little common sense reduces these 
three to one new scale, the melodic ascending. 

The harmonic minor is not a scale at all, in the 
melodic sense, unless it is used as a me/odic minor. 
I can quote two instances of its melodic use 
in pianoforte literature—Beethoven’s ‘Emperor’ 
Concerto (last movement) and Bach’s F minor, 
Readers may supply other examples. But in any 
case the employment of the ‘harmonic’ minor 
the basis of melody is rare enough to make the 
enforcement of its systematic practice nothing short 
of cruelty. , In the words of the Classics : 


as 


He only does it to annoy 
Because he knows it teases 


All that is really required is familiarity with the 
sound of the harmonic basis of the minor key. 

The melodic minor ascending is a new scale, and 
must be learnt. It must be fingered, of course, so 
as to feel like the major scales wherever possible, 
and the purpose of this article has been missed if it 
understood that er Aypothesi the right 
feeling is the thumb after the black note going 
outwards. This is not completely possible for the 
right hand in B and E, or for the left hand in B flat 
and E flat, and one should appreciate the fact that 
these scales must necessarily feel wrong. 

The melodic minor descending is simply the 
relative major, starting on the sixth note of the latter, 
and should be fingered accordingly. 
feel identically the same as the major scales, and it 
will feel like the melodic minor ascending, 
except for the scales named in the last paragraph. 
But what, will ask, are we to when the 
ascending scale is followed by the descending scale ? 
Surely, you will urge, it is very awkward to have to 
change the fingering on the return journey? I must 
answer this question (with excellent precedent) by 
asking another: Wen is the ascending scale 
immediately followed by the descending scale? 
Never, I am sure, in real music. What, never? 
Well—if we must play for safety—hardly ever: 
quite rarely enough to dispose of the objection. The 
fact is that the corrective feeling of the major sixth 


is not now 


also 


you do 


It will then | justification or qualification. 


and seventh followed by the minor intervals is 
pedantic ; and I fancy that a little careful intro 
spection will convince every reader that he has 
never heard 


2 te. 
eee 
outside the class-room. 

However, in order not to be behind the Associated 
Board in meeting troubles more than half-way, and 
also because every teacher has at least a few pupils 
who need sitting upon, I shall include the harmonic 
minor in the scheme below; and by way of 
emphasising the difference of fingering for the 
melodic ascending and descending, I shall include 
the latter, although it is already covered in the major 
scales. We may most conveniently divide the scales 
according as the black notes are all sharps, all flats, 
or both. For brevity’s sake, 1 shall name the position 
of the fourth finger in each case: 





(1) Act SHarps Right hand. Left hand, 
(a) Melodic 
ascendine 
D, A, E.B Leading-note ‘ F sharp (or F natural) 
(as in the tonic) (as in the major 
major) scales) 
Fz. cé - Submediant F sharp. 
G3 see AD C sharp 
Ds see E2 : F sharp 
B) Welod 
descending 
E, B, Fe. C$. G3 Supertonic ‘ F sharp 
(c) Harmonic: 
A : Leading-note () F natural 
E, B. F, C Supertonic . F sharp 
(as in the rela 
tive major) 
Ge Supertonic C sharp 
Ds . see F2 F sharp 
2) SHARPS AND 
LATS 
(a) Melod 
ascending: 
G Leading-note Mediant 
as for D, A, E, as for C, F, B?, 
B E? 
\« 7 
D,.G Leading-note Submediant 
relative major 
(3) Att Frats 
(a Ve 
tscrnad > ° 
C, F, B?, and F?_ B flat (or BE Mediant 
as in the major 
scales 
A” B flat Gs 
Velie 
Metin’ 
D, G, C, F, B? B flat Submediart 
‘ t n 
( E flat Submediant 
(as in the relative 
major) 
F, B? B flat Submediant 
ie on B flat 3 
A few of the above fingerings call for further 


Some may prefer the 
fourth on B, others on C, for A minor harmonic in 
the left hand ; but, as I have said, I am not really 
interested in the fingering of harmonic minors. The 
left hand fingering for the melodic ascending in the 
all-flat scales is as awkward as the right hand finger 
ing for B and E; but in the former the fourth finger 
should surely go on the only available black-note- 
after-a-white. Some may prefer the fourth on 
B natural for C minor harmonic in the right hand. 
Like C major, the melodic descending for A minor 
can never feel like the other scales, and may be 
fingered as you please. 

For reasons stated, I have given what I consider 
the best fingering in the case of each type of minor 
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scale. Still, there must be many readers who have | 
for their sins to coach for examinations which 
demand the non-stop performance of all the minor 
scales. In their case compromise is clearly indicated, 
and the following alterations are expedient : 


} 

| 

ALL SHARPS | 
Right hand ... E, B Melodic descending and har- 
monic to be the same as | 

the melodic ascending, 

which is unalterable 

Lift hand D . .. All scales, fourth on E | 


SHARPS AND FLATS | 


Left hand ~ 2 ?) Fourth on A for all scales. 
ALL FLats | 

Right hand D and G Melodic descending as for the 
melodic ascending. | 

Cc : . Harmonic, fourth on B 

natural. 

Let rnd C, F, Bv Melodic ascending to have 

the fourth on the sub 

mediant, as in the other 


scales 
The usual fingering for the chromatic scales and 
arpeggios—thumb on every white note after a black | 
going outwards—is, we may note in conclusion, on the | 
principle enunciated in this article. Should any 
modern composer take it into his head to write modal 
scales in large quantities, we are quite ready for him, | 
for the simple reason that each of the old modes is 
the major scale with the final changed. 
A final platitude for teachers. 
arpeggios should be made the basis of good habits. 
One of the best habits I know is the systematic 
correction of a wrong note by correcting the physical | 
movement which leads up to it—from the previous 
notes—not by correcting the one wrong note with 
the eye. Yet how often we hear the same wrong 
note made again and again, and corrected again and | 
again—in the wrong and quite ineffective way—when 
all the time what is really needed is to think for a 
moment why the finger comes on the wrong note. 
And how many teachers allow this process to continue 
indefinitely, without taking the trouble to insist on a 
less hopeless method? I was tempted to end the 
last sentence with a note of exclamation ; but on the 
whole it is fairer to be polite, and so I merely raise the 
question, Yow many? Let us examine our own con- 
sciences honestly in this matter, before we exclude 
ourselves from the number of the unrighteous. 


Scales and 


PTHE CLAVIER 


BLOM 


AND 
ERIC 


BACH 
By 

The Dominant, the new musical monthly pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, is nothing 
if not stimulating, as might have been expected from 
a journal under the editorship of Mr. Edwin Evans. 
The very first number (November, 1927) amply 
justifies the choice of its motto from Browning: 
‘Hark! the dominant’s persistence till it must be} 
answered to !’)—for there are at least three articles in | 
that issue to which one aches to reply, not so much 
because one disagrees as because the subjects dealt 
with by various writers of distinction are so vital as 
to provoke further discussion by those who see these 
things from some other viewpoint. 

The one article which at first sight seems to say 
the last word on its subject is that by Madame 
Wanda Landowska, who writes with all the authority 
of the informed specialist. Yet precisely because of 
its apparent finality, one is tempted to join issue with 
her on a new view she advances, and more especially | 
because one is in cordial agreement with her exposure 
of an old and tenacious error. Madame Landowska | 
sets out to prove that Bach wrote his Forty-eight | 


Wiitna 


Preludes and Fugues not for the clavichord, as is 
generally asserted, but for the harpsichord. It is not 
to be denied that she argues with all the subtle 
eloquence required by special pleading. So great 
indeed is the weight of her evidence, that it would 
hardly occur to the casual reader that it is evidence 
too inequitably selected to lead to any conclusive 
proof. Her comprehensive special knowledge 
certainly helps her to prove what she set out to 
prove, but she remains oblivious of the fact that 
having confuted one assertion and set up another, 


| she still leaves a quite considerable field of contro- 


versy between the two where the truth is much more 
likely to lie, and indeed seems to the non-specialist 
to display itself obviously enough. 

It is far from my intention to contest Madame 
Landowska’s scholarship in her own department, for I 


; can only profess the deepest respect for an executive 


artist who differs so admirably from the majority of 
her kind in a really comprehensive knowledge of her 
province. Neither do I claim to have found the 
true resolution of her persistent dominant; all I am 
trying to show is that in her own treatment of her 
theme it remains a dominant, and that she has not 


| supplied, as apparently she fancies, the new leading- 


note capable of converting it into a tonic. The root, 
I am sure, does not lie where she seeks it. 

The full title of Madame Landowska’s article is 
‘Clavichord or Harpsichord, for which were Bach’s 
“Forty-eight” written?’ We need only take away 
all but the first three words of this rather cumber- 
some question—it is significant that it is a question 
to convert what remains mentally into a positive 
statement, and we have, to my mind, a perfectly true 
answer. Bach’s ‘Forty-eight,’ like his other key- 
board music not destined for the organ, were written 
for clavichord or harpsichord—that is to say, for such 
stringed keyboard instruments as Bach possessed. 
It would be more correct to say, not that they were 
written for any particular instrument, but simply that 
they were played on any instrument of the clavier 
type that was available, and preferably on the one 
that happened to suit this or that movement. Bach 
owned both clavichords and harpsichords, including 
an instrument of the latter type with a pedal key- 
board, and he at least knew, if he did not actually 
possess a model of, the early fortepianos made by 
Silbermann. He doubtless tried his music on 
each of them, and decided which rendered this or that 
work or movement most satisfactorily according to its 
particular nature. But that decision, I feel sure, 
was as a rule made only after the composition of a 
clavier work was completed, and only in the rarest 


| instances, such as that of the Sonata in D for pedal 


harpsichord, beforehand. Even in this last case it is 
not improbable that Bach thought of this instrument 
only in the course of composition when, in the slow 
section, he found that he had need of a bass part 
that did not lie within the reach of the two hands, for 
no independent pedal notes occur in the work until 
that movement is reached. 

Madame Landowska rightly censures Busoni and 
others for perverting the original title of the ‘48’ 
into ‘Das Wohltemperierte Clavichord, Bach 
would, of course, himself have called the work if it had 
seemed to him essential that it should be played on 


as 


that instrument only. It follows that if he had 
really planned it especially for the harpsichord, 
|he would equally certainly have said so quite 


What he did call it was simply 


decisively in his title. 
and ‘clavier,’ as 


Das Wohltemperierte Clavier’ ; 
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Madame Landowska points out, meant any kind of | that he must have been passionately attached to the 
stringed keyboard instrument. | harpsichord. Is it not one of the outstanding charac 

Bach as an instrumental composer is the greatest | teristics of the man’s music—is it not indeed its one 
black-and-white artist who ever existed; also, he is| vulnerable factor—that he did not particularly care 
among the great masters the poorest colourist. In| for any instrument or write with any special regard 
the actual process of composition, whatever his|for its peculiar qualities? When he composed 
decision as to the mode of performance may have|clavier music, he must have actually welcomed the 
been afterwards, he was almost wholly pre-occupied | choice between two entirely different stringed key- 
with design. Except where special instrumental | board instruments, on one or the other of which his 
problems were the reason for his undertaking a work | Preludes and Fugues—or whatever else—could after- 
at all, as was probably the case with the Sonatas and! wards be interpreted. He did not, I am sure, 
Suites for unaccompanied string instruments, he was | prescribe to others their own choice of the instru- 
indifferent to the medium which was later to make a| ment, not only because it was a matter of little 
reality of the creation that for the moment wholly | importance to him, but because everybody did not 


absorbed him as an abstract idea. This is no merely | possess both a clavichord and a harpsichord, and 
speculative observation. Bach’s unconcern not only | had to play on whichever was available. 
with tone-colour, but with the fitness of this or that That the ‘48’ were written with the object of 


instrument for the expression of his conceptions, | demonstrating the advantages of the newly-acquired 
is abundantly demonstrated by his numerous| principle of equal temperament has nothing to do 
arrangements of works of his own for various} with the point under discussion, for equal tempera- 
instruments, and still more convincingly by the|ment was a conquest from which all keyboard 
frequently careless way in which he made these| instruments were meant eventually to benefit, whether 
transcriptions. We know that when he required a| at the time they could be kept accurately in tune or not. 
clavier concerto for performance at one of his | Again, Madame Landowska’s elaborate demonstration 
collegia musica, he would not hesitate to take a work | that the fretless clavichord was not yet in vogue in 
written for violin, by himself or by another, copy out | Bach’s time, and that the fretted variety could not 
the solo part, often note for note without the least | give out certain minor and major seconds simul- 
alteration, for the player’s right hand, add a contra-| taneously, cannot be admitted as evidence directly 
puntal part to occupy the left, and the task was/|we abandon the theory that the whole collection of 
done. He thus obtained the music needed for his | the ‘48’ was specially written and exclusively intended 
purpose, but made no attempt to re-cast it in a|for this instrument or that. For one thing, there 
manner congenial to his new medium. Whether the | were exceptional models of the fretless clavichord 
solo part was played on the clavichord, the harpsi- | made by way of experiment before that type came 
chord, or even one of the new Silbermann|into general use, and Bach, being an exceptional 
fortepianos, was all one to him, save in this case for | musician, may very well have possessed one of them. 
the purely practical consideration that the clavichord | But even if he did not, seconds simultaneously struck 
was too weak an instrument to be used in a concerted | do not occur in such vast numbers in the Preludes 
work, and Fugues that none of these pieces could be played 
That Bach was concerned merely with design is | on the fretted clavichord. Bach simply wrote down 
again proved by his organ works, which are sublime | what inspiration compelled him to write. If this or 
music, but by no means essentially organ music. We] that passage was afterwards found to be unplayable 
all know that orchestral transcriptions, provided they | on the fretted clavichord, that was the misfortune of 
be well done, do not impair its beauty and power.| those who possessed no other instrument of the 
Bach wrote for the organ because he happened to} clavier family; they had only to acquire one of the 
be a great organist as well as a great composer; but} new fretless clavichords that were coming into 
it must be perfectly obvious to anyone who gives the| fashion or, better still, to play the music on the 
matter a moment’s thought that the organ is an instru-| harpsichord. It did not matter to Bach. It does 
ment by no means ideally suited to polyphonic music. | not matter that the ‘48’ are now played on the 
It is essentially a homophonic instrument, at its best} pianoforte, except to such delightful antiquarians as 
with music laid out on a broad harmonic basis of |} Madame Landowska, Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse, and 
vertical blocks of chords. We are apt to overlook | the Dolmetsch family. 
this fact only because Bach’s organ music still Precisely because of Bach’s indifference to his 
remains the greatest, purely as music. He wrote| medium many of the Preludes and Fugues of the 
fugues for the organ because he was a contrapuntist “48” and espe ially the latter, sound far _ better 
by nature and an organist only for reasons of| on the harpsichord. Madame Landowska is quite 
upbringing and environment, and because in the | right in pointing this out, and one agrees heartily 
process of composition he was so absorbed in his| with every example she quotes. Unfortunately, 
structural scheme that his inspiration overrode the, | jt js possible to quote others which must have 
to him, comparatively negligible considerations of | been infinitely better suited to the clavichord, and 
the medium. Now, if Bach wrote fugues for the} more unfortunately still, Madame Landowska refrains 
homophonic organ, Madame Landowska’s argu- | from mentioning these. 
ment that he would not have thought of writing} Not to encroach on too much space, let us look 
them for the clavichord, which she calls the! only at the twenty-second Prelude in the tirst book, the 
“monophonous’ instrument far excellence, seems | |ovely piece of passion music in B flat minor. Its 
to me to lose all its force. whole character is hopelessly antagonistic to the 
One wholly sympathises with Madame Landowska harpsichord, which one agrees has all the qualities so 
for combating the prevalent idea that Bach] charmingly described by Madame Landowska: ‘Its 
cherished a ‘ particular predilection for the clavi-| vibrant humming, its  purling,’ ‘the clangorous 
chord’ ; all that one regrets is that she should, in| majesty of its coupled keyboard,’ ‘its flamboyant 
doing so quite convincingly, accept it as a necessary | sonority, replete with jubilation,’ ‘the unfolding 
corollary to his indifference towards the clavichord | majesty of its avfeggi,’ and so on. None of these 
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characteristics are in keeping with the Prelude in | him at an early stage if he is to understand anything 
question, for the pianissimo and /egato of which, the} at all about the music he plays, and the pianoforte 


expressive curve of its phrases and its subtle accen- 


tuation, the harpsichord could supply only a pinched | problem. 


and mechanical tinkle. What the piece requires is 
exactly—again I choose Madame Landowska’s own 
words—the qualities of the ‘shy and gentle clavichord,’ 
‘the instrument of solitude[here she quotes Schubart], 
of melancholy, of inexpressible sweetness.’ For 
there is ‘ gentle, intimate expression’ in plenty, as 
well as ‘noise, violence, and uproar’ in the ‘ Well- 
tempered Clavier.’ 

A good many chords containing seconds occur in 
the Prelude under discussion. Whether these were 
all reproducible on the fretted clavichord I am not 
competent to judge; but, on the other hand, how 
will Madame Landowska sustain on the short-winded 
harpsichord the B flat that extends over a bar and 
a-half of slow tempo at the close? This, of course, 
could be perfectly well done in a fianissimo passage 
on the clavichord by means of the ‘Bebung.’ Thus, 
if Bach meant this Prelude for the harpsichord, one 
must conclude that he disregarded its disabilities as 
well as its character; if for the fretted clavichord, 
the hypothesis must be formed that in the heat of 
inspiration he did not think about the instrument’s 
limitations in the matter of major and minor seconds. 
What is the conclusion? Is it not more probable 
that he did possess one of the new fretless 
clavichords, after all? And, above everything, is it 
not sufficiently plain that Bach never of set purpose 
wrote clavichord music or harpsichord music, but 
always composed simply for the clavier ? 

Here is merely a theory which cannot be con- 
clusively proved by demonstrable facts: but are 
Madame Landowska’s claims for the harpsichord as 
the instrument for which the ‘48’ were specially 
written anything more? One is exceedingly grateful 
for this most admirable artist-scholar’s warning not 
to accept without personal investigation any of the 
deep-rooted inaccuracies of musical history, but what 
if, in the very act of clearing one false dogma away 


| 


|varying degree. 


so convincingly she should with all too rash an} 


assurance have created another and equally fallacious 
theory? 


EXPLANATION 
HULI 


THE ART OF 


By ROBERT H. 


One of the most refreshing signs of the present 
time is the growing realisation on the part of teachers 
of the importance of psychology in relation to musical 
instruction. (Some excellent articles on the subject 

‘A Plea for the Study of Psychology ’—which 
have been appearing in the J/usic Teacher, present 
the general aspect very clearly.) It is not my inten- 
tion to trespass upon ground already so ably covered 
by another writer, but at the start it seems advisable 
to emphasise that since psychology invades, very 
rightly, every branch of musical teaching, I shall 
probably have to invoke its aid in dealing with the 
present subject. 

A discussion of postulates relating to explanation 
is, alone, insufficient for our purpose unless we can 
also get some idea of the respective mental attitudes 
of teacher and pupil. Let us consider in this 
connection a typical problem that is liable to arise in 
elementary pianoforte-teaching. A young pupil who 
knows little or nothing about the rudiments of 
harmony requires an explanation of key relationship. 
Admittedly it is a point that must be made clear to 


teacher may well be expected to explain this theoretical 
Moreover, it must be reduced to the 
simplest possible terms. The teacher may feel that 
the matter is outside his province (which of course it 
is not), or he may hazard an explanation only to find 
that any concise definition eludes him. We know 
that the earth moves round the sun, but many of us 


| would experience some difficulty in proving our con- 


clusions. So it is with key relationship. Teachers 
can, and often do, appreciate its essentials without 
being able to describe them in simple terms. Too 
often the result is a muddled explanation from which 
the pupil may with luck grasp the fact that the key- 
signature of C major and A minor is devoid of sharps 
and flats while all other keys possess them in a 
The pendant to this, viz., that a 
major key possesses a relative minor bearing the 
same signature may or may not be clear to him. 
More frequently he obtains in conclusion a_ very 
incomplete idea of the whole subject, with the result 


that an essential part of the foundation of his 
theoretical knowledge ts insecure from the outset. 
What, then, is the remedy in such a case? The 


first and most obvious suggestion is that teachers 
should be prepared to equip themselves with such 
knowledge as is incidental to their profession, and not 
rely solely upon the bare essentials relating to their 
own particular subject. Secondly, it must be borne 
in mind that to convince a pupil it Is necessary to 
convince oneself. A halting or abrupt explanation 
will in no case serve ; such a course is the surest way 
to lose a pupil’s confidence. If, as sometimes 
happens, the teacher is not sure of his ground, let him 
state clearly what he does know, and if necessary 
postpone further explanation until he has had an 
opportunity to refresh his memory. Such time will 
not be ill-spent, since to try to hurry over ground 
work is the faisest of false economy. 

Furthermore it should be remembered that it is the 
natural instinct of every pupil to ask ‘Why?’ when 
he is being taught something new. In less enlightened 
days one used to hear teachers answer peremptorily, 
‘Don’t ask questions,’ or ‘Because I tell you 
Happily for us such misguided tactics are now the 
exception rather than the rule; teachers are 
beginning to realise that thoroughness must 


characterise even the most elementary instruction. 


So, 


| A well-known educationist gave the following advice : 


| both 


| no effort on the part of the pupil himself. 


Explain a subject to your pupils until you think 
they understand it; then start from the beginning and 
explain it all over again, 

1 hope I have made clear what should be the 
general attitude on the part of the teacher. A word 
now about the more particular relationship between 
teacher and pupil. In this connection my own 
sympathies incline towards that psychological 
doctrine which teaches us to regard no child as stupid, 
but to admit that in all cases intelligence of varying 
degrees is present. This view is essentially a 
practical one. A pupil, seemingly slow-witted in one 
direction, often shows a more acute intelligence in 
another. A stimulation of interest is the teacher’s 
business, as is the development of the will to learn ; 


ends achieved through lucidity of 


may be 
explanation. 

rhis is not intended to imply that there should be 
But one 
that a pupil has to be taught to 
be taught his notes, 


must remember 


concentrate just as he has to 
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We cannot reasonably expect attention from a child 
who has yet to learn what attention is, and it is in 
this abstract explanation that we find it hardest to 
convey our meaning tothe pupil. In the beginning it 
is the teacher who must give everything. After time 
has been allowed for development he may begin to look 
for the fruits of his labour; should their appearance 
be unduly retarded, he would do well to look to 
himself for an explanation rather than to his pupil. 
There are two simple axioms, familiar to every 
teacher, which by reason of their very simplicity are 
in danger of being forgotten. The first of these 
*Teach the simple work before the difficult’—may 





seem so obvious as to require no comment, but there 
is little doubt that neglect of its application is 
responsible for nearly half the so-called ‘backward’ 
pupils in this country. Let us examine the process | 
by which such a deplorable result is brought about. | 
A harmony pupil, for instance, may start well and | 
show every sign of promise until his teacher, anxious | 
for more rapid progress, sets him to do work which | 
is beyond him. As a rule failure is not at first | 
apparent, and the method is continued while the pupil | 
makes desperate efforts, intermittently successful, to | 
maintain the pace that has been set him. A series of | 
examination failures generally brings matters to a| 
head. Again and again insufficient explanation is | 
found to be the basic trouble. The only thing to do 
in an acute case, once the trouble has been detected, 
is to go back to the very elements of the subject. 
In the case of an experienced teacher such a blunder | 
should be unthinkable 


The second maxim is a pendant to the first, but no 
less important : ‘Explain the unknown in terms of 
the known.’ How rarely is this advice followed ! | 
If we were asked to explain baseball to a child, we| 
should probably describe it in terms of a game with 
child familiar 


which the was already namely, 
rounders This principle should be followed in 
music. To explain one technicality in terms of 


another, equally unfamiliar, is sheer waste of time. 
Simplicity of description alone will serve. 

Questions should at all times be encouraged. 
Teachers have to realise that it is not a crime for| 
a pupil to find difficulty in understanding explanations 
quickly It may that the pupil is more than 
unusually slow-witted, in which case twice as much | 
trouble must be taken. But in any event no point 
should be quitted until the teacher is absolutely 
certain that it has been mastered. 


be 


Finally, I would make a plea for the liberal use of 
practical illustrations. There isa tendency in certain 
quarters to scorn them on the ground that they 
develop unduly a love for pictorial effect; but the 
validity of this objection is doubtful. Often a single 
practical example is of greater value than a multi- 
plicity of words. This applies primarily to pianoforte- 
teaching, but may be extended to other subjects as 
well. Clarity and simplicity should be the keynotes 
of all explanations, whether practical or theoretical, 
since only by following those two principles can a 
teacher ever hope for his pupils to attain to real 
understanding. So long as his endeavours are thus 
directed, his labours will not be in vain. 


‘Ariel’ asks us to state, in answer to letters of 
inquiry and protest, that he will resume his ‘ Wireless 
Notes’ in our next number. During the past few 
months his opportunities of listening have been too | 
few to justify his writing of criticisms. 


| because a 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE FLUTE 
By ALBAN VOIGT 
The word ‘flute’ has been used for instruments of 
such divers forms that it may be necessary to 
mention first of all that it is applied here only to the 
instrument known in England as the ‘German flute,’ 
in France as the flite traversiére, and to the Germans 
themselves as Querfléte. 
Speaking about this kind of flute, Prof. Curt Sachs 
says*: 
There have been many controversies concerning the 
age of the cross-flute. It is impossible to give the year 





of its invention, but archeological discoveries enable 
us to state that in the ninth century B.c. such flutes 
were known to the Hindus; that Eastern Turkestan 
frescoes in the Berlin Ethnographical Museum, con- 
sidered by Griinwedel and v. Lecog to date from the 
fifth century A.p., the celebrated Buddhistic cave- 
paintings of Ajanta in Khandesh, an East Indian 
copper vase of the second or third century in the 

London India Museum, also the reliefs of Sanshi in 

Central India, from the first century A.D., repeatedly 

represent the cross-flute, and z¢ zs a/most certain, to 

judge by antique works of art, that the later Graeco- 

Roman world knew this type of instrument. 

I have taken the liberty of placing four words in 
italics. Prof. Sachs cites a solid array of facts in 
support of the assumed age of the flute, but his 
scientific mind causes him to tread cautiously where 
there is the slightest possibility of doubt, hence the 
reservation, ‘so gut wie sicher,’ in the original 
text. A slight doubt is, it seems, not excluded, and 
I acknowledge it the more freely since | am aware 
how ancient paintings, ofttimes faded or mutilated, 
have been gravely misinterpreted. Pompeian wall- 
paintings were believed to depict oranges, sculptures 


| were thought to represent ears of maize, though both 


fruit and cereal were introduced into Europe about 
fifteen hundred years after the catastrophe of A.D. 79. 

If, then, the existence of our flute in the Grzco- 
Roman civilisation requires absolute proof, let us 
turn to the resources of numismatic evidence. 

There are in existence bronze coins of the Syrian 
town of Czsareia Panias, described and illustrated 
in de Saulcy’s ‘ Numismatique de la Terre Sainte’ 
Paris, 1878), and in Warwick Wroth’s * Catalogue of 
the Greek Coins of Galata, Cappadocia, and Syria’ 
1899), after specimens in the British 
in the Paris collection, and in that of 


London, 
Museum, 


| de Saulcy. 


Only those actually depicted are mentioned here, 
mere description such ‘Pan 
playing a flute,’ would not be conclusive; it might 
refer to a Pandean pipe, often called ‘ flute.’ 


De Saulcy, page 316, Plate XVIII., No. 8: 


as, ¢ Key 


Oév.—Bust_ of Marcus Aurelius: legend, 
AYTKAICMAYP--ANTq@NEINOCCEB. 

Rev.—Pan leaning in easy attitude on the 
stump of a tree, the left foot turned over 


the right, playing the genuine flute; legend, 
KAICCEBIEPKAI. -ACYYILIIANEI@ In 
the field the date POB, 7.e., 172, in the year of 
the town (that is, 169 A.D.). 

L.¢., page 321, Plate XVIII., No. 9: 


Vév.—Bust of Septimus Severus: legend, 
AYTA.—-CEB. 
Rev.—Pan in same attitude as in No. 8, but with 


the face turned a little more to the right, 





*" Die Muasikinstrument Indiens und Indonesians’ (2nd ed. 


Berlin, 1923) 
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| 
and thé left arm raised slightly higher : 
legend, KAICEBIEP KAIACIIPIIANE. In 
the field the date OYP (196 A.D.), to be read 
from right to left. 


L.c., page 322, Plate XVIII., No. 10: 
Oév.—Head- of Caracalla, laurel-wreathed : | 


ANT. 
legend, 


legend, AYTKAIC. 
Rev.—Pan as on No. 9: 
Date, OMP. 
Warwick Wroth, page 299, Plate XXXVII., No. 7: 
Oév.—Bust of Diadumenian, with cuirass : | 
legend, MOTE AIAA............ NIANOC. 
Rev.—Pan playing the flute, in his usual comfort- | 
able attitude, standing under vaulted masonry | 
with a_ gate. In exergue, KAIITANCEB. 
In field, K.C. 


KAICEBIE. | 


A very similar piece is in the Berlin Museum. 
What used to be called Cesareia Panias the | 
modern Banias, situated in a charming spot on a 
terrace of Mount Hermon. Close by is a steep rock, | 
some go-ft. high, with a grotto from which issues a 
spring that irrigates the terraced flanks of the| 
mountain. This grotto was dedicated to Pan, and 
presumably contained the statue to the god which we 
see on the local coins. On the coins of other cities 
the tutelary deity of which was Pan, he is always 
shown with a Pandean pipe; or, in the absence of the 
god, he at least is indicated by his instrument. 
Why should he play a different instrument on the} 
coins of Panias? We may assume that the flute was 
known first in these parts of Western Asia, where | 
Arundo Donax, the material for the manufacture of 
Pandean pipes, did not grow, since it flourishes only 
in swampy and marshy regions. The mountains of | 
Western Asia, now mostly barren, were formerly 
covered with forests of boxwood, an excellent material | 
for flutes. It is safe to assume that ages before the | 
statue to Pan was erected in the grotto, the flute was a | 
favourite instrument of the district, because it would | 
have been quite ridiculous to represent an ancient god | 
with an instrument of comparatively #odern inven- | 
tion. Most likely the cross-flute was the ‘plagiaulos’ | 
of the Greeks, which word is absolutely synonymous | 
with the French f#/e traversiére and German Querfld?e. | 
Further, it is not permissible to consider ‘ plagiaulos’ | 
as only a synonym for the Pandean pipe, for, if that 
were the case, Theocritus would not have mentioned 
plagiaulos avd syrinx (¢.e., Pandean pipe) when the 
cowherd enumerated, in the XXth Idyll, the instru 
ments he was able to play. 
It might be considered strange that the flute is not 
more frequently mentioned in the writings of the| 
Romans, nor depicted in paintings. Perhaps it was 
somewhat under-rated, as an instrument of barbaric 
origin, and classed together with the ‘strident box 
wood’ of the despised priests of Kybele and similar 
undesirable Asiatics, who swarmed into Rome} 
certainly not to the benefit of Roman morality. 


is 
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Grétry could stand no music but his own. Once, 
after having heard an Adagio by Mozart (which, we 
are assured, had been beautifully played), he said to 
Trémont: ‘ My dear friend, when I die, it will surely 
be of an Adagio.’ j 

He was ever imagining new devices for advertising 
his own music. For instance, when a work of his was 
to be given at the Opéra-Comique, he would go 
rambling through the town, and whenever he saw a 
poster announcing the performance, he would go and 
stand in front of it a while, muttering quite audibly: 
*** Richard Coeur de Lion”! This means a full house ! 

I must go and book my seat at once.’ 

KODALY’S SONGS 

In the September J/usikblatter 

Benedikt Szabolski writes on Kodaly’s songs, which 


des Anbruch, 


he describes as ‘the first examples of Hungarian 


whose is not 


European.’ 


significance local only, but 


RUSSIAN COMPOSERS 


In the August J/uzyha ¢ Revolutsiya 


OLD 
Moscow—a 


| well-produced monthly, now in its second year), a 
brief but scholarly article by V. 
the stock of available information on Russian com- 
| posers of the pre-Glinka period, such as Bortniansky, 


Yakovlef adds 


to 


Kozlovsky, Berezovsky, &c. 
SOVIET RUSSIA 
Nadejda 


ATION IN 
(October), 


MUSICAL EDU(¢ 
Die Musik 


In Briusova 


describes the steps now taken in Russia to extend 
and improve musical education : 


Children are taught choral singing, and made to play 
national instruments (such as the domra and balalaika), 
to invent tunes and counterpoints, as well as to listen to 
music. The paucity of works suitable for performance 
by children is a point to which much attention is given : 
folk-tunes and other music are arranged for children’s 
choirs and orchestras, and composers are encouraged 
to write for children. A similar policy is observed 


with regard to the masses of adults. In the 
musical academies an entirely new method of 
education has been adopted, the main idea being 


not to intermingle the study of theory, acoustics, 
history, X&c., with that of composition, but to devise 
specialised tuition in each branch. The latest dis 
coveries of musical science and investigation are made 
known to students; and a great part is played by a 
new method (the invention of B. L. Yavorsky) which 
is described as ‘an empirical way of teaching the 
principles of music theory.’ 

ELEC MACHINERY 


rONE-PRODUCING rRi 


In the same issue, Arno Huth describes various 


|machines invented by Jérg Mager and by Leo 
Theremin. 

So far, three types of instruments invented by 
Mager (the builder of the first quarter - tone 


available: two ‘Sphaerophons’ 
another for chords — and the 
As yet they are too complicated 


are 
one for tunes, 
*Kaleidosphon.’ 
to give all that may be expected from them, but 
they cover ‘the whole range of timbres, intervals, and 
degrees of intensity.’ 

Theremin’s invention, at present, is better adapted 


|to practical purposes, but its range of efficiency 1s 


| not yet very great. 


STORIES GRETRY 


In Le Ménestrel (September-October', J. G.| 
Prodhomme publishes excerpts from the ‘ Memoirs’ 
of Baron Trémont, in which are to be found many | 
particulars about the musical Paris of the early 19th 
century. Of the following two anecdotes, the second 
is supplied by Francis Planté, in a letter referring to 
the excerpts given by Prodhomme : 


Ot 


A SOUTH AMERICAN MUSI@ JOURNAL 
The first number of Za Revista de Musica 
Ayres) has reached this office. It is handsomely got 
up, and contains a great deal of good reading matter, 
including an article by A. Casella on ‘Matter and 
Timbre,’ and one on ‘ Viotti in Paris,’ by H. de Curzon. 

The British correspondent is Mr, Edwin Evans. 


M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 


Buenos 
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THE TRUTH OF ART Obviously we are here on the threshold of emotions. 

|The attention of most people is, however, so 

By Percy RIDEOU1 concentrated on the commonplace emotions due to 

In every age there is a secret band of kindred sight and hearing, that other emotions pass by with- 
spirits. Ye who are of this fellowship, see that ye out reflection on their existence or cause; nor is this 


weld the circle firmly, that so, ‘The Truth of Art’ 
may shine ever more and more clearly, shedding joy 
and blessing far and near. 

and 
Schumann 


These words, perhaps a little rhetorical 
flamboyant, were the last that Robert 
addressed to the musicians of his day. They are 
full of enthusiasm—they ring with sincerity; their 
kernel lies in the expression ‘The Truth of Art,’ and 
yet when we stop to materialise this expression we 
find ourselves trying to mould into shape what is 
merely an apophthegm—a thing of words requiring 
definition and elucidation at every point it touches ; a 
thing that can have meaning only when the words 
we employ have an agreed significance and the 
workings of human nature are completely under- 
stood. For who has defined Art, and who has 
defined Truth ? 

The relationship of man to his surroundings has ever 
been a problem of anxious but unsatisfying inquiry. 
From Plato to Schopenhauer we have had nothing but 
mystical references to forces that act on or emanate 
from the human body, to which the varied phenomena 
of thought and feeling are ascribed. Psychology 
old and new—has set itself the task of putting all 
these floating speculations into some semblance of 
scientific order. In doing so it has more on 
adopted the principle of ‘Back to the body.’ But 
here physiology—concerned entirely with structure 
and the cure of disease—has little help to give, and 
so psychology clings for safety to the old because it 
cannot feel a safe foothold in the new. 

To-day, however, physiology is attending to its 
deficiency ; there are signs that the workings of the 
mind will disclose their connection with the body, 
and all that is vague in terms and descriptions will 
become accurate and intelligible. In no department 
is this more to be desired than in that of music. 
Can we, in our present state of knowledge, find some 
fundamental principle by which we can judge the 
value of music? 


less 


lof man, i 


It is generally agreed that music makes it effect by | 


arousing what we call our emotions. This is a signifi 
cant admission, for all manner of things arouse our 
emotions, and music was formerly held to be a thing 
apart, a potent 


and inscrutable factor of special 
significance. 


With music reduced to the position of 
one of many others, we gain considerably in our 


attempt to understand its working, for we can 
investigate emotional stimulation whatever the 


arousing cause may be, and we can bring to our 
help the advantages of analogy when direct evidence 
is wanting. 

To clear the ground it is necessary to decide what 
is to be our definition of the term Emotion, for it is 
not difficult recall how various have been the 
relations in which the word has been employed. 
Sometimes it has implied a more than usually intense 
state of feeling, at other times it has been restricted 
to certain characteristic feelings. Physiologically it 
is the equivalent of Sensation as applied to the whole 
body—that is, the sense of being. But sensation 
another word of wide meaning. Most of us employ 
it in connection with the special organs of hearing, 
touch, &c. Beyond these senses physiology admits 
what it calls the general sense—the canesthett: 
semse—the sense of illness or wellness, and so forth. 


to 


1s 


| to 


surprising, since sight and hearing are so enormously 
prominent in the affairs of life. Another important 
point of meaning is the popular identification of the 
organs of these senses with the brain, and, further, 
the general conclusion that the brain is the whole 
and complete apparatus that settles our life for us. 
In reality the function of the brain is to direct the 
sense organ functions, without which they would be 
of no value to the individual ; and since these organs 
have acquired so great an importance for the existence 
t is natural that the directing apparatus in 
their neighbourhood — should correspondingly 
enlarged, and so attract special attention. The brain, 
however, is by no means the sole directorate of the 
body. Biology shows that the original directorate 
was at one time the spinal cord, and that sections 
even of the cord possessed and still possess their 
own special duties of direction. What indicate 
when we use the term brain in ordinary parlance is 
in reality its outer layer or cortex, the co-ordinating 
or unifying apparatus without which the sense organs 
would be unable to work together. This working 
together of all parts of the body requires connections 
to and fro between the cortex and the rest of the 
body, directly or indirectly, so that unity may be 
secured. It therefore comes about that conditions 
affecting the body affect the brain, and 
conversely activities in the brain are followed by 
activities in the body. If we dismiss from our minds 
all idea of the brain being a separately functioning 
apparatus, endowed with properties which place it 
outside the things of the body, and regard it as 
being the summation of the whole bodily nervous 
system, we shall get rid of some of the imaginary and 
mystic al powers we to it and 
envisage it as the controlling portion of the whole 
nervous system. 

Now Emotions, whether directly involving the 
brain or not, are bodily reactions to nerve activity. 
It will at once be asked what these reactions consist 
of. The answer is, stimulation of muscular energy 
by which blood pressure is varied. The primary 
purpose of science, it must always be remembered, is 
to ascertain, not to explain—to establish facts and 
only secondarily, if it be possible, to discover the 
principles of ultimate causation. It cannot be said 
that much has yet been done with regard to the 
facts of emotional reaction ; of the causation of life 
nothing iscertain. But certain facts point conclusively 
the nature of these reactions, and it is quite 
conceivable that in time a full knowledge of their 
working will be obtained. At present we have the 
details of intensive emotional given in 
Darwin’s book on * The Emotions.’ 


be 


we 


also 


ascribe be able to 


reactions 
He is concerned 
with the physical movements and manifestations that 
accompany certain broadly defined and familiar states 
of mind, such as laughter, fear, grief, and so forth, 
which obviously result in variations of blood pressure, 
heart beat, respiration, and bodily temperature. 
His object being to point out the similarity between 


these manifestations in man and_ the _ higher 
animals, and to show that parts of the body 
reacted to states of mind with some fixity of 


response, he did not touch the subject of the less 
intense emotions, which in man have attained such 
infinite and subtle gradations. For reasons already 
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given, this part of the subject has been neglected ; 
but some very remarkable facts are full of significance. 

Mosso discovered that in a state of emotion the 
amount of blood in the arm diminished, causing a 
decrease in the volume of the arm ; also that a very 
slight noise, not sufficient to waken a sleeper, caused 
a flow of blood to the brain. The ears of rabbits, 
too, when the animals are startled, exhibit a 
momentary pallor, followed by a blush. Luciani 
also states that in an animalacoustic stimuli induce a 
considerable rise of arterial pressure which varies 
with the pitch, strength, and timbre of the sound. 
These and other facts confirm the connection 
between blood pressure and the receipt of external 
stimuli, and when we remember that the periodical 
flow in the main blood stream is supplemented by 
many other periodic circulations in various other 
vessels (vascular regions) according to their respective 
innervations, and which possess their own respective 
rhythm and tonicity while being dependent on the 
central nervous system in general, we can see there 
is all the necessary apparatus for blood-pressure 
changes corresponding to the large variety of emotional 
states and degrees which higher man experiences. 
And if we admit the sensations accompanying 
emotions of fear, joy, or grief as dependent on 
certain precise disturbances of blood pressure, we 
cannot deny to lesser and more subtle emotions their 
own particular disturbances, even if we are entirely 
unable, as yet, to locate them in special regions, 
or combination of regions, of the body. These 
disturbances, of every degree of intensity and 
character, originating in most instances in the brain, 
as a result of stimuli received from outside sources— 
these disturbances in their turn communicate their 
occurrence back to the brain, thus modifying the 
next impulse from the brain until the complexity of 
consequence passes the power of analytical examina- 
tion. It is well known that an emotional state has 
to subside before we can accurately judge of it. For 
the time being the body has become a battlefield of 
impulses, and just as a battlefield knows nothing of 
the details of the contest, but is only aware of the 
upheaval that is proceeding, so the body is tempor- 
arily out of control by the judgment. To what 


extent this suspension of judgment occurs, and what 
! 


length of time it lasts, depend largely on temperament ; 
that is, on the natural susceptibility to disturbance 
possessed by the body. But judgment, which is 
derived from experience, will also contribute a force 
of its own which will serve to counteract emotion or 
confine it to limits both of kind and degree. We 
thus get not only grades of Emotional susceptibility, 
but grades of control by judgment. The unemotional 
person does not exist. 

Certain general conclusions are therefore inevitable. 
We find that music, like every other external 
stimulus, appeals to the whole ‘being’ of man; that 
it is a force that should not be left in the sphere of 
the obscure or occult and beyond the range of our 
powers of scientific valuation ; that, as an acknow- 
ledged ‘influence,’ it may be like other influences, 
both of advantage and disadvantage to the individual. 
So we need to apply to music a system of criticism 
which shall ascertain the character of this influence. 

The art of music possesses features which are 
strikingly peculiar to it. It is the art which manipu- 
lates certain kinds of sounds for the purpose of 
directly arousing in a listener a series of emotional 

A listener can respond only in respect of 
emotional states as he is by heredity or 


States, 
such 


experience susceptible to. Auditory perception, whe: 
deficient or undeveloped, may be a further limiting 
factor. This manipulation of sounds possesses 
characteristic which is not found in any other art 
namely, the extraordinary rapidity with which 
emotional states can be presented. The experiences 
of life take a perceptible time, often a long time, and 
they are broken up into patches, separated by othe: 
and unrelated experiences. In music the emotions 
crowd upon each other in carefully calculated order, 
so that in a short space of time we pass through vivid 
and varied experiences which attain a new and 
intensive significance from their close and rapid 
juxtaposition. When we fail to respond to a 
particular instance of music, assuming distracting 
conditions to be absent, we have evidence that the 
emotions connected with that music either are not 
those characteristic of our nature, or there are gaps 
in our emotional scale which break up the continuity 
of the response and rob it of consistency, or the 
music itself is lacking in the necessary qualities of 
interest and consistency. The question of response 
is therefore concerned with the emotional content of 
the music and the individual range of susceptibility. 
In discussing ‘The Truth of Art’ we need only 
consider the former of these. 


VARIETIES OF EMOTIONS 


Emotions can be grouped under three headings 
those of Satisfaction, Resistance, and Repression. 


When we come to name the varieties under each 
heading it is at once apparent how wide the 
meaning of words often is; and so the terms 


employed have to be regarded as the best available, 
where not as precise and definite as could be wished 
for in the circumstances : 

RESISTANCE 


REPRESSION SATISFACTION 


Desire. Certainty. Assurance. 
Longing. Ease. Firmness. 
Solicitude. Contentment. Resolution. 
Concern Meditation. Determination, 
Regret. Affection. Courage. 
Care. Cheerfulness. Aversion. 
Disappointment. Gaiety, Disdain. 
Sorrow. Indignation. 
Despondency. Contempt. 
Dejection. Disgust. 
Despair. Doubt. 
Anxiety. 
Vexation. 


These lists may be compressed in general terms into 
varieties of Desire, Contentment, and Determination. 
A second list under the same headings is now 
given : 
RESISTANC! 
Cunning. 
Rage. 
Violence. 
Fear. 


REPRESSION SATISFACTION 
Excitement. 


Riotousness. 


Grief. 
Envy. 
Greed. 


Hatred. 


Immoderation. 
I xcess. 
Carelessness. 
Complacency. 
Indifference. 
Inconstancy. 
Impassivity. 
Sluggishness. 
Indolence. 
Pride. 

The purpose of keeping the lists separate is to 
exhibit the qualities in a further classification, namely, 
those that are held to be characteristic of the higher, 
and those that are regarded as belonging to lowe 
standards. The latter are present in us, more or less, 
as latent tendencies derived from our hereditary 
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lineage ; 
qualities most valued for the improvement of the 
human standard. This affords us a rough means 
of estimating the goodness or badness of qualities 
and their corresponding emotions. ‘The 
estimation must be their effect on the maintenance of 
a high human standard. 


It will be remarked that the second list comprises 
qualities that for the most part indicate deficiency in 
the powers of judgment. Now the production of 
music, like the production of other arts, manifestly 
calls for the exercise of considerable judgment. The 
mental equipment of an artist is necesSarily of an 
advanced order. The measure of his vital energy 
will be written clearly on the works he produces. 
His range of emotional susceptibility will be self- 
evident. Those whom we rank as great artists, 
in virtue of their exhibiting the qualities we regard 
as most essential to the maintenance of a high 
human standard, are those whose work awakens in us 
a predominating experience of the emotions belonging 


+ 6 . . | 
to these qualities, and according tothe predominating 


presence of these high qualities we assess artists in a 
rough order of greatness. It is not to be expected 
that we shall discover a constant level of greatness 
in any one man; that would ignore the variety and 
contrasts of human nature. But no great man will 
be only occasionally great, just as certainly as he 
will be occasionally below his highest level of 
greatness. 

Now if this greatness is due to the 
exercised by judgment on the emotions (and music, 
we admit, implies the possession of judgment) how, 
it will be asked, can music be expressive of any but 
the better qualities of emotion ?—for most of us are 
agreed that there is music that is bad. It will be 
contended by some that the ‘badness’ lies in con 
struction, or in lack of interest, or in inconsistency 
of intention. These defects will be apparent to 
every one by the result, whether they are skilled in 
music or not. But there is a ‘badness’ that is 
readily accepted as ‘ goodness’ by a large number of 
people, and this we have to account for. The cause 
must evidently be in a defect of judgment, and the 
question is in the nature of this defect. 


control 


Judgment, whatever the level of development or 
range of subject, can always be of a relatively high 
standard. It comes into play whatever the extent of 
the knowledge or experience. Hence we can have 
simple as well as complex music of a high standard, 
and lower standards of music are not confined to 
elementary types. If, therefore, we have bad music 
and bad art of other descriptions it signifies a relapse 
from a previous standard of judgment. It means 
that music after reaching a certain level of develop- 
ment falls into the hands of those who can manipulate 
its resources but cannot maintain it at the original 
standard of its purpose. In other words it shows 
what is called a state of degeneration. ‘This will be 
understood better by mentioning the emotions this 
music so often expresses. In place of cheerfulness 
and gaiety we find riotousness, immoderation, and 
carelessness. In place of contentment, we find 
complacency, indifference, and indolence. In place 
of resolution, violence. That is to say, there has 
occurred a relapse into lower kinds of emotions ; 
perhaps that which is most frequently met with in| 
popular music is indolence. It must not be supposed 
that these qualities need be persistent throughout, | 
and that nothing better is to be noted. Unfortunately | 

c 


the former include in their number the| 


basis of | 


| his exhortation. 


| William J. Tubbs. 


stamp their 
and one 


power to 


little specimens have the 
whole effect, 


impressions deeply on the 


|twist of melody or significant progression of chords 


may vitiate an otherwise acceptable composition. 
As a matter of fact the character is generally fixed 
irretrievably by numerous examples of its kind; 
sometimes the degeneration is found only in the 
melody, sometimes only in the accompaniment, at 
others the whole fabric is thoroughly permeated by 
degenerate emotions, and we describe it as vulgar, 
blatant, decadent, and so forth. The influence of 
such characters in music must be to stir into 
activity emotions which are not of advantage to the 
individual. 

Against this can be set the fact that many other 
sources of emotional stimulation exist in life, some 
of which may counteract the influence of others ; 
and that since recognition is at all times a matter of 
comparison and contrast the effect of the degenerative 
influence may provoke a more active appreciation of 
higher influences. 

It is true that in elaborate forms of art there is 
often revealed a struggle between higher and lower 
forms of influence, with eventual predominance of 
the higher, though in such cases it is seldom that the 
depths touched ever descend as low as actual 
degeneration. 

Perhaps we can now define what Schumann meant 
by the expression ‘The Truth of Art.’ The influence 
of art should always be to the advantage of the 
individual and the race—the stimulation of the higher 
emotions. He would notadmit degenerative emotions 
on the plea of providing contrasts, since the higher 
emotions themselves provide a sufficiency of contrast 
without descending to the disadvantageous levels, 
Moreover, the struggle to defend the higher levels is 
always severe and strenuous, so that any direct 
stimulation of the lower levels is more likely to 
revive old tendencies than inspire antipathy towards 
them. Schumann’s exhortation was probably directed 
especially to those concerned with the more elaborate 
forms of Popular music in his time was 
restricted to songs and dances which then still 
reflected the intuitive moods of early and simple: 
Artificiality in music was principally evident 
He called an opera of Donizetti’s 
Much of the music 
mind will naturally 
days when he, 
were leaders of 
existed 
issued 


music. 


times. 
in Italian opera. 
‘Puppen Theatermusik.’ 
of the character he had in 
have gone into oblivion. In 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, and Liszt 
the art, it is difficult to believe that there 
much that he could deplore; and yet he 
May we not to-day look round 
among the producers of elaborate music and 
ask if ‘The Truth of Art’ is entirely safe in 
their hands ? 

Should we not extend our methods of criticism so 
that not only the technicalities of the art are 
considered, but the minds of composers and listeners 
are laid bare and the valuation of music established 
on the principles of its emotional influence, whether 
the human standard is being advanced or the 
reverse, whether we are ‘shedding joy and blessing 
far and near’? 


Chelsea Choral 
direction of Mr. 


held on Thursdays, at 


A new organization, known as_ the 


Society, has been formed, under the 


Rehearsals are 


.30, in Crosby Hall, Chelsea Embankment. 
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Points from Dectures 


Lecture-goers are enjoying a harvest. If a society 
that arranges lectures does not hold one in the 
November-December period, it has gone out of the 
business. Fortunately for the writer the current type 
of lecture can usually be passed over in these columns, 
but an interesting and large residue remains for notice. 

The Cramb Trust lectures at Glasgow University 
have settled down to routine which is yet fresh and 
vital enough. The Trust has been very discerning 
and successful in securing as this season’s lecturer, 
Dr. George Dyson, sage and sound in matter, and 
practical both in his own illustrations and in eliciting 
the co-operation of choirs and audiences. 

Windsor has welcomed annually Mr. T. F. Dunhill 
for about twenty-five years, and his latest lecture 
there on ‘Simplicity in Music’ proved that he still 
draws old and new friends at the Royal Albert 
Institute. His concluding point showed that the 
most difficult problems in music were often only 
solved in the most primitive way by a genius who 
had the courage to throw away his thinking-cap and 
meet his hearers with the confidence of a trusting 
child. The greatest masters had never scorned to 
step down from their pedestals to mingle with the 
They had realised that in order that we 
might understand them, it was necessary that they 
should understand us 

Nationality in music is stressed too much, in the 
B. Rootham, and his 
Bournemouth audience suggested as Mendelssohnian 
or Danish one of his English illustrations. In 
folk-song, with some exceptions, it was 
to distinguish Nationality 
in musi was original, 
he would be original in spite of everything. Handel 
came from Saxony and went to Italy, and if he 
had gone to China he would have taken Chinese 
music and made something of it. He did not crush 
English music, but adapted the style to be found 
here There are national characteristics that do 
make for Let us bring 
them out, but we must think what we mean before 
we use catch-words 


‘ rowd. 


opinion of Dr. Cyril 


possible 
certain characteristics. 


came to this—if a person 


something in the world 


Almost as a pendant to these views may be taken 
some remarks of Mr. Gustav Holst’s at the Royal 
Institution. English music, he said, had 
been distinguished from Continental music by the 
purity of its choral writing. If a choir of untrained 
singers were to practise a work by Byrd for three 
months they would find that they were far better 
singers at the end than at the beginning, whereas if 
they were to practise Beethoven’s ‘Missa Solennis’ 
for a like period they would probably find that they 
had lost what voices they originally had. 

Wesley prominently 
Holst’s lecture at the 

Before the centenary, ten years 
hence, a good edition of his best works should be 
ready. Selection would be Although 
Wesley would not be called a great man, we could 
call some of his music great, and Wesley deserved a 
more honoured place in musical history. He should 
be judged by his best work, and Wesley’s best was 
superb. Discoveries just made by Mr. Walter Gandy 
proved that a Motet by Byrd was the same as one 
attributed to Wesley. This merely proved Wesley’s 
interest in 16th-century composition, and this was con- 
firmed by Miss J. M. Joseph’s discovering in Wesley’s 
hand-writing other Motets copied from works by Byrd. 
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| An experience as a travelling examiner was related 
|by Prof. Percy Buck. Distributing certificates at 

Sheffield, he said that English boys and -girls, more 
|than any others, when given a chance to do 
themselves justice in their playing, were inclined to 
become mechanical and self-conscious. In_ the 
Colonies they did not seem to be similarly self 
conscious, but they did not appear to take art 
seriously. Pupils in South Africa, however, did not 
;}come up to the same standard as in England, 
although they did avoid one thing—being dull. 

A further curious point brought out by Prof. Buck 
occurred in one of his University lectures at Sheffield. 
He did not suppose there was a genuine folk-song 
| which was not made up and finished long before 
| words were put to it. A question, he added, which 
puzzled many people was why no harmony was 
written until comparatively recently. Of many 
reasons, the most important was that people were 
satisfied with the simple tune. It was quite possible 
that in another thousand years people would be 
talking about the most modern of compositions as 
simple music. 

Major Shea Simonds, lecturing on violin musi 
and its makers, at Reading, said the Italians claimed 
the credit for the first introduction of the violin as a 
solo instrument. It was not correct to talk of the 
various schools as being entirely a thing apart, fon 
they all derived their inspiration and development 
from the one great Italian, Viotti. 

Mr. Granville Bantock, at Wakefield, gave some 
interesting personal reminiscences of musicians. It 
was difficult to speak of living men, and he found 
himself on safe ground by going across the Channel. 
His entertaining stories related to Liszt, Rubinstein, 
Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninov, Sibelius, and Richard 
Strauss. 

At Morley College, Mr. Gustav Holst spoke on 
He had not yet got ove: 
a statement made about seven years ago by a 
Frenchman, that ‘Englishmen, being clear-headed 
and practical, had at last discovered that they have 
no music in them.’ Yet a French artist said perhaps 
the best thing that had been said about English music, 
viz., that ‘the English like music but they can do 
without it.’ Reviewing the centuries, Mr. Holst 
1880 as the beginning of the 
In every department of 


regarded the year 
revival of English music. 
music there was improvement. ‘The general culture 
of music was infinitely higher than in 1892. For the 
first time we were trying to honour and appreciate 
our forefathers. 

‘Music for Work and Leisure’ was the theme of 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent at a conference on employment 
for girls. He wished more women would take up 
conducting, thus providing for the little choirs 
springing up in connection with competition festivals. 
He hoped that before long London would rise to the 
occasion and see that we had as many permanent 
orchestras as Berlin, which possessed six. When 
that did happen he wanted to see women in the 
orchestras, also that women musicians would get 
positions in the theatres, and that better stuff would 
be played there. He criticised the custom of having 
orchestras at restaurants, on the ground that music 
did not go well with meals. 


In a Musical Association lecture, Mr. C. M. 
Spurling gave his experiences of Public School 
music. It was a mistake, he thought, to place only 


the best music before They could not 
appreciate the best until they had had some training. 


boys. 
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In his experience boys who had been encouraged to 
bring their jazz band into the open turned later with 
pleasure to the B minor Mass. Bach’s music was 
not necessarily obscure; the tunes were soon 
whistled about the streets. Boys were pliable 
creatures, and there was nothing they liked better 
than tackling a difficult job, provided they were 
properly led. 

As an Alsop lecture in music at Liverpool 
University, Dr. W. G. Whitaker discussed some 
of Bach’s Church music. Bach’s religion was greater 
than his creed. Sometimes, when conducting the 
B minor Mass, the speaker felt that the music was 
almost too great to accept ; no composer approached 
the Holy of Holies as Bach did. The Mass was 
the most colossal tribute to religion ever penned. 

‘Our brains are no better than the brains of our 
ancestors.’ Taking that general view, Sir Richard 
Terry went into some detail to prove another of his 
beliefs, that there is no such thing as progress in art 

there is only change. Such statements are 
challenging. They were, in fact, incidental to the 
subject of his Wigan Free Library lecture on 
‘The Romance of Music Notation,’ and Lord 
Crawford, as chairman, smoothed over the rough 
places in the lecture in such a way that led Sir Richard 
to say that although they appeared to differ, they 
believed exactly the same thing. Yet the Chairman 
had said that if there was not necessarily progress in 
the art itself, there was, and must be, progress in the 
methods of its portrayal, in the instruments it 
employed, and in the results that sprang from greate 
facilities of expression. He was all for giving due 
meed of praise to the great and noble pioneers, 
but he could not withhold his admiration from the 
musician who wrote the ‘Rhinegold’ and ‘ Siegfried.’ 
‘In talking of the arts, let us never forget the 
craftsman, for the craftsman was the child of the 
arts, and in some cases was often the actual father.’ 
Here the views concurred, or were explained away. 
Between the artist and the craftsman, said Sir Richard, 
lay the difference between the medizval forms of art 
and our present forms of art. 

A scheme to supplement a general musical educa- 
tion was described by Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson in 
a Bristol lecture of the Church Music Society. The 
provision of a School of English Music would 
include a chapel, where regular choral services of 
different types and of differing degrees of elaboration 
could be maintained, and in which the students 
would gain practical experience, not only of the 
musical aspect of church services, but of the 
religious side. A hostel would be included, where a 
certain major number of the students could reside at 
a self-supporting yet inexpensive rate \ trained 
man could tour through the smaller country parishes, 
and by instruction and advice achieve a_ great 
deal. [The scheme is fully dealt with on p. 54.- 
EpDITOR. | 

Various types of pianists were delightfully 
illustrated in a lecture at Bath by Miss Christian 
Carpenter. One simply dusted the pianoforte with 
whatever she played. Another type set to work and 
spring-cleaned the keyboard from end toend. Then 
there was the plodder. No matter what she met in 
the way of breakages, she went back and picked up 
all the bits and began all over again. Another was 
the November-fog player. Nothing of the musi 
came out; it was all muffled and throttled. Her 
foot was glued to the soft pedal. Then there was 
the half-baked performer. And yet another who, 


while possessing no particular fault, gave a per- 
formance that was anemic. When you heard a 
good amateur, she said, you know she been taught to 
listen. The trained listener to a Cortot programme 
would hear the glory of the pedalling, the artistry of 
phrasing, the colossal range of tone, and the artist’s 
wide outlook of interpretation. 

The music that is in poetry and the poetry that is 
in music were well related in a talk at Brighton by 
Miss Nancy Dalrymple. If the music was equal 
to the poetry, it became a rival, and the listener was 
torn between the message of the music and that of 
the words. It was impossible to put music to 
W. B. Yeats’s poems, she said, just as to put words 
to Chopin’s Etudes would take away the beauty of 
their meaning. On the other hand, there were 
songs which were beautiful poetry and _ beautiful 
music. One could not separate Burns’s ‘Ye banks 
and braes’ from its music, just as Charles Kingsley’s 
delightful little poems in ‘The Water Babies’ invited 
musical accompaniment. 

*Modern Music’ was a big enough title t 
Mr. Arthur Hirst, at Hove, to cover much ground, 
As part of his educational purpose, he showed how 
Grieg built up his form from the fiddlers of his 
native land, who played without reference to a text 
book. These people used all strange 
harmonies and strange colours as their fancy led 


» allow 


sorts ot 


Grieg discovered that it was possible to use 
harmonies. 


them. 
all of them in all kinds of chromati 
He collected an enormous number of these native 
airs and harmonized them. That gave him the idea 
for original work of his own—and his work has 
affected practically every musician since. ._ <¢. 


Wew Music 
SONGS 


Dennis 
from 


making of 
which 


Its attractive tune is the 
Arundell’s ‘Tisbea’s Song,’ comes 
Curwens. The accompaniment does no more than 
supply a chordal background for the tune, which 
makes its points quite effectively without the aid of 
the pianoforte. The same publishers send Armstrong 
Gibbs’s * Jenny Jones,’ an essay in the creation of 
atmosphere, an atmosphere of mystery and witchcraft. 
It is a successful essay, too. The interest grows 
5, and the piantssino 


This song, like 


finely up to the climax on p. 
last verse is most sinister in effect. 
many others by the same coniposer, is a model 
of design and handling. [wo other attractive 
songs from the same house are Perciva! Garratt’s 
‘A Fairy’s Life’ and ‘The Voices of the Trees.’ A 
strong feature of these numbers is the well-written 
pianoforte parts. Patrick Hughes, also published by 
Curwens, voes to Congreve for his words, and sets 
them to tunes that are frank limitations of the 
‘Beggar’s Opera’ style. The tunes are well-balanced 
and singable, and are quite amusing fakes. ‘A 
nymph and a swain’ might deceive an expert, but it 
is more than doubtful whether ‘I tell thee, Charmion’ 
would do so: and in any case imitations of this sort 
are apt to sound hollow unless they are treated as a 
joke. Their lack of impulse is felt when they are 
compared with the real thing. Henry Coleman has 
arranged for Patersons an ‘Old English Song-Cycle’ 
consisting of three numbers, one attributed to 
Handel, the others by Arne and Howard. The last 
composer’s ‘ Love in thy youth’ is a particularly fresh 
and attractive tune, having all the vitality that 
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Mr. Hughes’s imitations lack. Dr. 
pianoforte parts are well-written and effective, and he 
shows considerable skill in adapting his style to suit 
the individuality of the different tunes. 

Another Paterson publication is J. Michael Diack’s 
series of Handel The music, chosen from 
various sources, operas and oratorios, is in some 
cases adapted by the Editor to English poems by 
such authors as Shakespeare, Fletcher, and Marlowe. 
mine,’ for instance, is fitted to musi 
from ‘ Jephtha,’ which is excellent in itself, but is 
ill adapted to Shakespeare’s words. More scholarly 
in method, and in every way as practical, is the 
Oxford University Press series of ‘Arias from the 


songs. 


*O miustress 


Operas of G. F. Handel,’ edited by W. G. Whittaker. | 


It is in fact difficult to see how this edition could be 
improved. 


pianoforte version are printed in small notation, so 


that the player always knows how he stands with 
English words, and | 
singable ones. by A. G. Latham are provided, but are | 


regard to the original version. 


given in addition to, and not instead of, the originals 
from which they are translated, On 


notes on the scoring and markings of Handel. The 
songs are finely printed, and sold at a reasonable 


price, and it is difficult to know what more one could | 
Some twenty numbers, including | 


expect or want. 
such lovely things as ‘ Viena, torna, from ‘ Teseo,’ 
and *‘ Gioje, venite,’ from ‘ Amadigi,’ have already been 
published, and others are to follow. 

Yet another useful series of arrangements is Stuart 
Archer’s from the Oratorios’ (Paxton), 
Book 4 of which has just been issued. Accompani- 
ments are here printed in pianoforte score, but with 
indications of organ registration, so that with a few 


* songs 


minor adjustments the arrangements are suitable for | 


use with either instrument. ‘The solos included here 
are from ‘The Messiah,’ ‘Creation,’ ‘ Elijah,’ and 
other works, and are for bass voice. The editor’s 
treatment of Handel is open to objection, for he ‘fills 


in’ with a generous and uncritical hand, seldom losing 


an opportunity to weaken Handel’s texture by the use | 


of the dominant seventh and its inversions, and it 
would have been a great improvement if Handel’s text 
had been more faithfully followed. These arrange- 
ments are seen at their best in the Mendelssohn and 
Haydn numbers, although the serviceable version of 
‘Why do the nations’ may well be a boon to many 
organists. ‘ve’ 


PIANOFORTE 

This month’s batch of music is an exceptionally 
good one, for although there is inevitably among so 
many pieces a wide variety in the matter of intrinsic 
interest, there is not a single example that falls below 
a pretty high standard of musicianship. Most inter- 
esting of all to some pianists will be Béla Barték’s 
‘Three Hungarian Popular Songs,’ which are 
stocked in the original Rozsnyai edition by Edward 
Organ. Not merely beautiful tunes are these tiny 
things ; Barték by his arrangement makes them into 
perfect musical miniatures, as complete and satisfying 
in their small sonata movement. These 
particular examples show Bartdk’s style in a state of 
development. His harmony, whilst clearly reaching 
out towards some new effect, is still firmly based 
on ordinary 19th-century usage. The thing that | 
is not ordinary is Bart6k’s handling of it; every| 
chord is perfectly placed and carefully calculated in | 


now 


way as a 


Coleman’s | 


The text is scrupulously edited, and all | 
notes that are added with a view to improving the 


the first cover | 
are given historical facts, a summary of the plot, and | 


relation to the surrounding harmony ; and it is eas) 
to see how Bartdk’s subsequent developments have 
originated in a stern cutting away of -unessentials 
from harmony that was not in itself at all far-fetched 
The great charm of this music is its freshness ; 
| everything that comes from Bart6k has that quality 
in marked degree, and these pieces are no exception 

The same quality is to be found in a set of pieces 
| by John Locke, ‘Charivari,’ published by Chesters 
The six numbers of this suite are all short, and not 
all of them are convincing. On occasion, however, 
a sprightly sense of humour and a neat sense of 
pianoforte effect produce very attractive results. 
‘The Fairy Ring,’ with its captivating little clashes, 
and * Maitre Renard’ in much the same style, are 
good examples. The pieces are quite trifling, but 
amusing. ‘The same publishers send N. Tcherepnin’s 
*Dix piéces gaies,’ which are again very simple in 
material and depend for effect on their rhythms and 
their use of bright pianoforte tone. They are in 
some ways easy, but extreme skill will be wanted to get 
the best out of them. At their neatest, as in Nos. 3 
and 7, they are charming; when the composer over 
emphasises his humour or carries on the jest too 
long, or with too much repetition, as in No. 9, the 
result is wearying. 
| From Maurice Senart comes ‘ Belinda’s 
Suite”) by Dom Thomas Symons, whose music is 
always sensitive and interesting. In ‘Belinda’s 
| Dream’ the composer has reached a high level ; there 
is a very individual and unusual beauty, and a sense 
of unity in style and form. ‘The Sorrows of Belinda’ 
is attractive, too. Elsewhere, perhaps, a cons« ious 
avoidance of the commonplace tends to affected 
}and finnicky writing: but at its best the music is 
charming. 

More robust and straightforward in style is Colin 
Taylor’s ‘The Jolly Roger,’ the first of ‘Two Short 
Pieces’ just published in the Oxford Pianoforte Series. 
‘Sunset Spires,’ the second of the two, is quieter and 
reminiscent in style. This last is a very useful piece 
Apart from its intrinsic interest it is an excellent 
introduction for pupils of moderate capabilities to the 
management of pianoforte colour and effect. 
| The same sort of thing, on a much larger scale, is 
achieved by Lucille Crews’s ‘Two Poems fo1 
Pianoforte. Here a_ rather conventional colou 
palette is fully exploited, but with a critical sense and 
a knowledge of effect which keep the music from 
becoming commonplace. Impressionistic music, 
| except in the hands of the elect, is proverbially aimless 
and ‘sploshy,’ and the success of these two pieces is 
due to the composer’s restraint and sense of form. 
There is, moreover, a keen ear for the pianoforte’s 
tonal possibilities (Schirmer). 

This is true also of Alec Rowley’s three pieces 
which come from Edwin Ashdown, but this composer 
has more than a sensitive ear, and his music has 
thematic vitality that is absent from the above 
mentioned pieces. There is growth of interest here, 
and a power of sustained thought. Pianists with a 
good technical equipment would do well to look at 
‘Moonlight Jig’ and ‘To Summer’; and ‘Evening 
Mists,’ without any very strong individuality, perhaps, 
is a well-managed and attractive piece of atmospheri 
writing. 

Horace Johnson’s ‘In the American Manner’ has 
a good deal of jazz effect in it, but does not depend 
entirely upon this. It has several tunes, and 
the composer does himself an injustice: his music 
is really not so barren of variety and wearisome 
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in its persistent repetitions as to deserve the innuendo | 


of its title. Also from Schirmers are three of 
Aurelio Giorni’s Twenty-four Concert Etudes in all 
the major and minor keys. They are 


difficult,;and any pianist who deals with them 


certainly | 


adequately could tackle anything; but it is to be| 


questioned whether the game is worth the candle. 
Schirmers also send Francis Hendrik’s ‘ The Jester.’ 

Medtner’s two ‘Elfenmarchen’ are difficult 
but here there is real musical reward to be reaped. 
No. 2 particularly has some charming music in it. 


too, | 


é.g., ‘Chin, Chin, Chinaman’ 
fluent finger-work is required 
Tarantelle) and ‘ Harlequin’ 
‘The Faery Huntsman,’ by 
Bosworth), is another attractive 
all of which call for 
Suitable for pupils a 


would appeal to boys 
and ‘Jolly Jack Tar’; 
in ‘A Gipsy Dancer’ 
(Lower to Higher). 
Harold Colombatti 

set of pieces—four in number 
bright, neat playing (Higher). 


|grade lower are Walter L. Twinning’s ‘ Dainty 
Trifles’—six characteristic pieces which will make 
pleasant practice (Rowland); Frederic Mullen’s 


No. 1 seems over-long for its material: there are| 
some eighteen pages of it, which is a good deal too | 


much. Pianists who pride themselves on their cross- 
rhythms might well look at this work: they will find 
one 
Leipsic). 
written many years ago by Arthur Somervell—musi« 
whose clean outline and graceful melody are good to 
meet. 


or two very pretty problems (Zimmermann, | 
Weekes have sent an ‘Airand Sarabande’ | 


Last comes Maurice Besly’s ‘ Kensington Gardens,’ | 


a set of four pieces 
Romance, and Graceful Waltz. 
the music is frankly light, there is clearly the mind 
and hind of a musician. Maurice Besly does not 
write a single number that is without its 


-Gavotte, Syncopated Waltz, | 
Here again, though 


Rondoletto in G (Weekes) ; 
‘A Summer’s Day’ (Paxton). 
The following pieces may also be recommended 
(Elementary to Lower): York Bowen’s ‘Two Short 
Pieces’—a_ graceful little ‘Album Leaf’ and a 
‘Humoresque’ (finger staccato) ; T. Haigh’s ‘An Old 
Dance Form’—a study in rests for the left hand 
both from Paxton); ‘O, what a chatterbox’—a fluent 
Rondino by Cyril Jenkins ; Diabelli’s Sonatina in C, 
Op. 151; ‘Three Short Dances’ under one cover 
(Morris Dance, Country Dance, Hey), by Hubert 
Hales (easy, effective, and useful rhythmically) ; 
Cyril Jaffray’s four ‘ Silhouettes,’ issued separately 
‘March Tune,’ ‘Light Heart’ (Waltz), ‘Swing Song,’ 


and John E, Campbell’s 


| and ‘ Canzonetta’ (all the above from Joseph Williams). 


little | 


distinction of phrase or cadence, and if his music | 
does not always stay at the level of its best moments | 


it never sinks into the merely commonplace. 


A 


EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


Moyna Conway’s ‘Times and Tunes,’ 
(Keith Prowse), may be recommended for the use of 
beginners. It contains seven graded 


Book 1} 


lessons in| 


time and interval reading, and a number of interesting | 


little exercises and pieces, all within the compass of 
five notes. All the reading exercises are barred, and 
phrasing is attended to from the start. 
a page of helpful hints for the benefit of 
inexperienced teacher. The same publishers send 
also Zdenko Fibich’s ‘Album-Blitter,’ five pieces 
which, taken as a whole, are somewhat dull and 
uninspired (Elementary to Lower Division); Boris 
Levenson’s ‘The Musical Box,’ which provides 
pleasant finger-work in the high register of the 
pianoforte (Lower); and Edmund Maansard’s Suite 
‘Versailles’ (Elementary). This little Suite contains 
some attractive and useful material for young people. 
The pieces are mostly short, and give opportunities 
for melody playing, phrasing, and quick finger-work. 

A little Romance, ‘The Man in the Moon,’ by 
Herbert Brewer (Paxton), is tuneful, straightforward 
music which flows along easily, and nowhere in its 
brief course presents any serious obstacle to the 


player. Rhythmically it lacks variety (Lower). 
More advanced players will appreciate ‘ Music 
Pictures,’ by John Foulds (Paxton). There are 


three of these: ‘The New Spinet’ (after Lucas), a 
dainty minuet, useful for delicate staccato work ; 
‘Dignity and Impudence’ (after Landseer), a polka 
burlesque, also mainly staccato ; and ‘ The Rainbow’ 
(after Kirkpatrick), a tone-poem, which needs a 


There is| 
the | 


full-sized hand and gives practice in the playing of | 


two notes against three. Edgar Moy’s ‘From a 
Country Garden’ (Leonard) contains five pieces 


| 


which are interesting and attractive, and likely to} 
prove helpful in developing lightness, phrasing, and | his ‘Sleep,’ for S.a.a.1.1.8. (words from Longfellow). 


singing touch (Lower). 
(Gould & Bolttler) comprises seven 
pieces which should prove popular. Some of them 


| 
| 
| 


GS. & 
MIXED-VOICE 

E. H. Thiman’s easy setting of ‘There is a lady 
sweet and kind’ flows graciously, and has a good 
climax. It is for s.A.t.p. Balfour Gardiner has 
arranged for s.A.T.B. (also for T.T.B.B.) the ‘Volga 
Boatmen’s Song.’ This has the right stark strength 
about it (Novello). Composed for the Semi- 
National Eisteddfod of 1928, Olive V. Williams’s song 
for S.A.T.B. makes use of Belloc’s fine little carol- 
poem ‘The Birds.’ The charm of the words is 
a little dulled by repetition of lines, and the melodic 
invention is not so good as the poet’s fancy, but the 
song has a gentle thoughtfulness about it that pleases 
(Rowland). Donald Edeson’s ‘ Lullaby of an Infant 
Chief’ (Scott’s ‘O hush thee, my baby’) uses familiar 
material neatly. A few new twists of old melodies 
would be welcome in these part-songs. Novelty for 
its own sake is feeble ; we want strength and insight. 
So many composers give us nice, harmless tunes, 
treated in a way to which no one can take exception. 
Longer thought might help; but the breath of 
inspiration is the real need (Williams). 

Cyril Jenkins, in his treatment of ‘David of the 
White Rock,’ uses humming, as does Mr. Edeson, 
The chromatic touches here do not make for great 
strength, and the fifths are not nice ones (Paxton), 

Two other Welsh National Eisteddfod are 
John Hughes’s ‘The Plaint of the Wind,’ a setting 
for S.S.A.T.B. of Welsh words by Sir j. Morris-Jones, 
and J. Morgan Lloyd’s ‘Walking by a river-side,’ 
Campion’s words set for S.S.A.A.T.B. In the first 
piece a few words are spread over a lot of space, 
and there are some angularities that are not 
particularly impressive. This is not the music to 
place Wales in the forefront of the nations. The 
madrigal form somewhat cramps Mr. Lloyd's style, I 
feel. It is very difficult to walk freely and indi- 
vidually in step with such a master as Campion 
(Rowland). 

Bernard Johnson adopts the madrigal style for 


tests 


Olive Turner’s ‘ Masquerade’| This is simple enough, tuneful and tasteful, as also 
well-written | is Thomas Dunhill’s arrangement of ‘Loch Lomond’ 


for S.A.T.B. (Novello). 
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Hugh Roberton’s ‘Maureen’ is also set for 
S.A.T.B. choir or quartet (Paterson 
‘The Old Tune of the Vicar’s Book’ is a Welsh 
carol, arranged by W. S. G. Williams, with an 


English translation, Here is half monotony and half 


good tune (s.A.T.B.). 
Some new editions of 


Dowland’s harmonized 


lute-airs are made by Peter Warlock. These are 
‘Come away, come sweet love,’ ‘Praise blindness, 
eyes,’ ‘Farewell, unkind, farewell,’ and ‘Can she 


excuse my wrongs?’ All are simple, and should be 


looked at by choirs that find most madrigals at 
present a little difficult. A good feeling for rhythmic 
stress and a light touch are needed. All are for 
S.A.T.B. \ pianoforte part, from the lute accom 
paniment, is saree for use when the songs are 
sung, as they o1 ially were, as solos. 

[wo groups of aa unties from Sir Richard Terry’s 


collection have been arranged for soloand mixed-voice 
chorus by Maurice Jacobson. Each selection is a 
first-rate shillingsworth. One of these songs to start 


or wind up a practice is an exce lent tonic prescription. 
there is Martin *‘Budmouth Dears,’ 
*‘Hussar’s Song’ Hardy The 
-part unaccompanie d chorus that can use tongue, 
will enjoy this whimsy (Curwen 
There is a sens! Felix White’s 
carol ‘C to Bethlehem now,’ a setting 
of some words translated from the Spanish by Sir ] 
The part-writing is well spaced, 
a touch of freshness without 
This writer often 
that we like to taste 


Lastly, Shaw’s 


sub-titled, poem by 
eight 
lips, teeth, and wits, 
broad tiveness in 
arry me, Babe, 
Bowring (s.A.T.1 
and the 
being in 
gives us rather unusual cadences, 


harmony has 


the least extravagant. 


more than once (Stainer & Bell 
W. R. A 

MALE-VOICI 
‘Isaiah: The Seven Burdens’ is the general title 
of one of bBantock’s latest Suites (Williams). 
The complete work contains’ seven _ pieces 
‘Damascus,’ ‘The Valley of Vision,’ ‘Moab,’ 
‘The Beasts of the South’ and ‘Dumah’ (in one 
cover), ‘The Desert of the Sea,’ ‘Tyre.’ These are 


published separately, and are for T.T.B.B., except the 
for T.T.BAR.BAR.B.P 


also 


sixth, which are 


tenor solo part 


second and 


‘Moab’ hasa 


I think we have all felt that a good deal of 
Bantock’s work in recent years has not maintained 
the standard of his best things of pre-war days. 


There are fine, solid qualities in some of his writing 
still, but I fear the festivals have gone to his pen a 
little. Such pages as the seventh of this Suite area 
little too slickly man of Bantock’s skill. 
excellent declamation here and there, 
but the contrapuntal interest is slender, and most of 
the songs are a little long for their matter. It seems 
as if the composer had consciously restricted himself 
in several ways —harmonically, for instance. There 
for the singers to enjoy, for Bantock knows 
his voices, as he has amply proved. On the score of 
sheer musical interest, variety, and subtlety, the songs 
do not quite hold my interest. Conductors should 
look at them, not least to get an idea of Bantock’s 
rather curious development as a choral composer. 
Three more unaccompanied songs for male voices 
Bantock are issued by the same firm. 
These settings of Newbolt’s ‘Drake’s Drum,’ 
‘Admiral Death,’ and ‘The Fighting Téméraire.’ 
rhis is good, rousing stuff, that hits off the curiously 


g 
spirit that the poet puts into his songs. | 


done by 
here is some 


is plenty 


(T.T.B.B.) by 
are 


mixed 
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Bantock seems to me happier here than in the 
Isaiah extracts. The effects are all waiting for the 
man with technique at his finger ends, and none has 
the devices at handier call than Bantock. If I seem 
a little hard on some of his other music, it is only 
because I believe he can do far better work than a 
lot of the pieces he has been turning out recently. 
He has not had, since the war, the performances that 
he deserves, and I should like to see his best work 
done more frequently. But we must be sure it is his 
and for a fine he falls below that 
level too often. 

Here mention must be made of 
Gardiner arrangement for T.1T.B.B. of 
song noticed above (Novello). 

‘Three Modern Folk-Songs,’ by 


best ; composer 


Balfour 
Volga 


the 
the 


‘Clarence Whoisit,’ 


are ‘rags’—chiefly of Grainger, for his odd labels, 
neatly framed after his fashion, are stuck about: 
‘Poppily, with warmth,’ is one; and ‘Lovingly and 


lingeringly’ is put in a heart-shaped frame. Parody 


is extremely difficult in music. The words are 
funnier than the music here, but the third song, 
about the Haarlem goat that swallowed three red 


shirts, has a good peppering of the worst and com- 
icalest sort of male-voice tricksy effects. Singers 
preferably a small party) who can really play the 
fool with their voices—and faces—would score with 


these whimsical things (H. W. Gray: Novello.). 

T. F. H. Candlyn’s ‘ Hunting Song’ (Scott’s ‘ Waken, 
lords and ladies gay’), from the same firm, is a 
pleasant piece in fairly conventional style. 

W. R. A. 
PART-SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S AND FEMALE VOICES 
Joseph Speaight’s ‘Going to St. Ives’ (s.s.) is 


sprightly, has some fairly easy chromatics, and asks 
for # and fff tone in its very short course (Rogers). 

Felix White’s ‘Gay Robin’ (Robert Bridges) is 
for S.A. (the lower part going down to B). This 
flows in rather more taxing chromatic style, and tests 
freedom of interpretation and gracefulness of phrase 
Curwen). 

Mark , Andrews, in 
‘John Peel,’ brings in the 
effectively. This is an easy 
Novello) 

An arrangement by John Pointer of Parry’s 
had but two little wings’ (s.A.) is happily done. This 
should be a favourite in its new form, as it has 
already proved to be in the S.A.T.B. edition (Novello). 

The words of ‘The Rag and Bone Man’ (given as 


S.A. arrangement of 
‘tan-ta-ra’ of the horn 
song (H. W. Gray: 


his 


“si 


‘adapted by A. P. Graves’) are peg x gruesome. 
Holbrooke marks the music (s.A.) to be sung with 
humour. This is not very fine but those who 


it a touch of oddity, 
setting of Allingham’s 
out. It is by Henry 


care for the subject could give 
maybe, singing. Still another 
‘Up the airy mountain’ comes 


L. Read, for s.s. (with a couple of low B’s in the 
second part), and goes sweetly chirping along 
(Williams). 

Elsie Horne’s ‘Nocturne’ (S.MS.A.) is a straight- 


forward piece of work in a familiar, simple idiom. 
It is not particularly fresh, but the mood is pleasantly 
Murdoch), W. R. A. 


conveyed 


UNISON SONGS 


happy imagination and skill in Eleanor 
of Singing Games, of which four 
‘Wayland, Wayland, shoe me 
Busy would suit quite 


There is 
Farjeon’s series 
numbers are to hand. 


my mare’ and ‘The Lass’ 
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young children, and ‘The Gentle Squire’ and ‘Crock 
of Gold’ would give rather older ones a choice to 
exercise their love of romance. None of the songs 
is too ‘old’ for any child of singing-game age. The 
libretto is printed, and stage directions are given. 
No special scenery is absolutely necessary, though 
where simple drapings and properties are available, 
they should be used. The songs can be made very 
effective items in a concert. For class-singing at any 


time they will be liked. Percy Judd’s ‘A Hush 
Song’ (words by Moira O’Neill) is a tiny, easy 
lullaby for sweet, delicate treatment (Oxford 


University Press). 

For ‘A Fairy Year,’ a cycle of twelve songs of the 
months, by Gladys Hilder (words) and G. Oldroyd 
music), tableaux with a little action are suggested. 
These can be inexpensively contrived. The songs 


can be sung as solos, or by a class. The music, 
which does not venture far from familiar melodic 
lines, is tuneful and bright, and lilts along very 


pleasantly (Faith Press). 
is ‘The Fairies’ Lullabye,’ 
needs and 


A graceful little piece 
by Cecil Sharman. It 
pp singing (Novello). 

Colin Taylor has made a capital setting of ‘John 
Gilpin,’ for female or boys’ voices in unison, with 
here and there a second part that is optional. The 
pianoforte accompaniment will suffice, but it will be 
a great help to have the two fiddles and the castanets 
and tambourine, the parts for which are marked 
ad lib, There is humour in the music, and plenty 
of the fresh melodiousness that we always get from 
this composer—one of those whose pieces rarely 
disappoint. There is matter here to provide a 
good term’s work. The cantata lasts about a quarter 
of an hour, and its vocal compass is C to F sharp 


good shading 


a tone lower in the optional second part). A good 
pianoforte accompanist is required (Novello). 
Peter Warlock’s Christmas caro], ‘The First 


| strings ; 


Mercy,’ will repay careful, intelligent singing, by| 


those who can get into the voice a touch of eagerness 
and effervescence of spirit. The pianist needs to be 
able to get the most out of the piquant harmonies. 
This is not a very easy song, but it has freshness and 
personality. 

A set of ‘Vocational Songs for Boys’ is issued 
under the general title of ‘When I’m a man,’ 
K. A. Wright contributes simple, singable, cheery 
ditties about ‘The Baker,’ ‘The Tailor,’ ‘The 
Farmer’s Boy’ (which the ‘Back to the Land!’ 
movement ought to get hold of), and ‘The Soldier’ 
which all peace societies will wish to suppress). 
There is an optional second part to the first, second, 
and last of these. The words are by Dan Cormack, 
who keeps to well-trodden paths. Other unison songs 
in this set are ‘ The Watchman,’ ‘ The Knife Grinder,’ 


and ‘The Sailor,’ words and music (both equally 
straightforward and unadventurous) by Edward 
Shenton. Alec Rowley’s ‘The Policeman’ has a 
touch of philosophy, as becomes the all-seeing 


friend-of-man in blue. All these are published by 
Winthrop Rogers (Hawkes). 

Gerrard Williams has arranged ‘Richard of 
Taunton Dene’ (with some nice consecutive fifths), 
so that it may either be sung by any party of folk 
straight through, or by boys and girls in alternation. 
This is an excellent piece for grown ups, too—a 
good thawer of ice. Those who can’t remember the 
words can sing ‘ Dumbledum deary, dumbledum day’ 
all through—it doesn’t much matter so long as they 


sing. The same writer has harmonized Purcell’s 


‘I attempt from love’s sickness to fly’ comfortably, 
with one or two chords not quite in the happiest 
positions. This is not, of course, a good piece for 
unison singing. We do not pour out our woes of 
love in massed formation. A reprint from ‘English 
Folk-Songs for Schools’ (Baring Gould and Sharp) 
is ‘The Old Woman and the Pedlar,’ which will be 
liked because of its broad humours and its rollicking 
gait (Curwen). 

White’s ‘Lady Dafadowndilly’ (Christina 
Rossetti) is a tiny, bright, lilting song, with skipping 
intervals, to be sung lightly and gracefully (Bayley 
& Ferguson). : 


Felix 





‘Jack of the Ink-Pot’ is by Cecil Sharman (words 
from Algernon Blackwood’s ‘The Education of 
Uncle Paul’). This is a lively six-eight song, with 


good, varied practice in taking thirds and fourths. 

It could be sung by quite small children (Novello). 
Two other items come outside the general scope 

of this department. Holst’s ‘The Golden Goose’ is 


a choral ballet. It was designed for produc- 
tion in the open alr, with few properties. Group 
dances play an important part more important 
than that of most of the solo dances. The enter- 


tainment is based on the Grimm tale of the Princess 
who couldn’t laugh, though terrific efforts were made 
to get a smile out of her. Then, when she saw the 
adventure of the golden goose, to whose gluey tail 
all sorts of dignified people got stuck, she burst out 
laughing, and Jack, who owned the goose, married 
her. There are fourteen characters (there may be 
more), besides groups of courtiers and ladies, heralds, 
mummers, gnomes, and the populace—a gay throng 
altogether. Various devices can resorted to to 
bring down the numbers, both of characters and 
orchestra. The minimum ‘full’ band is one each of 
flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, and trumpet, with 
but strings and pianoforte alone can be 
Che chorus part 
is quite simple, strong, and bright. The ballet can 
be done by children only, the melody being sung in 
unison throughout. I should imagine that very many 
bodies of folk-dancers could get together sufficient 
forces of all kinds to give a good performance on 


be 


used where no wind is procurable. 


what appears from the score to be a capital little 
work (Oxford University Press 

Another work from the same Press is_ the 
incidental music to ‘Fat King Melon and Princess 
Caraway,’ by A. P. Herbert and Dennis Arundel. 


This is described as a ‘drama in five scenes.’ 
The book of words has not reached me, so I don’t 
know who King Melon and the Princess are. The 
songs are very simple, and it appear that 
particular emphasis has been laid on this quality in 
the music, old The 
from this one well, for doubtless 


A. P. H. has done his part very happily. 


would 


which is based on airs piece, 


copy, promises 


W. R. A. 


CHAMBER MUSI¢ 


A Quartet in C major, by Johann Christian Bach, 
for flute (or oboe), violin, viola, and ’cello (Raabe & 
Plothow, Berlin), is not only good music of its type 
and time, but also excellent stuff for the teacher. 
[he flute part can be played by a violinist of very 
moderate skill, and as the other parts offer not the 
slightest difficulty, imagine this work would 
provide an ideal introduction to the study of chamber 
This will be said of Bernard van 


we 


music, never 


| Dieren’s ‘Sonatina Tyroica,’ for violin and pianoforte 


' 


(Oxford University Press), which demands a good 
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deal of skill and sound musicianship. As music, it}idiom of the original. 


is always interesting in a cool-headed, almost matter- 
of-fact fashion. It has not a bar which is not well 
turned ; it has not a period in which trim neatness is 
not the paramount feature. This, at least, is the 
impression derived from a first reading. There 
is more robustness and vitality in the Arensky Trio in 
D minor, for pianoforte, violin, and ’cello (E. W. 
Organ, Birmingham). We may like or dislike 
Arensky’s style, but it has a character of its own, 
which even if it be not of a strong and masterful type 
is nevertheless clear, distinct, and individual. So 
many other composers are content to be unlike their 
fellows, mistaking a negative for a positive quantity. 
iwoid successfu'ly a resemblance to 
sull far from having 
B. V. 


Even when they 
the style of all others, they are 
created a style of their own. 


"CELLO 

Bach Sonatas and Suites for violin and 
‘cello alone. Then for many a year the unaccom- 
panied capriccio was all that could claim some sort 
of kinship with Bach’s form. Reger tried to revive 
it and seemed at first to fail. Just now, however, a 
new impulse‘has apparently given rise to new hopes, 
and while Ysaye publishes his Sonatas for violin 
alone, Herr Franz Ippisch challenges criticism with 
his neatly printed ‘Suite’ for violoncello solo (Ludwig 


wrote 


Ddblinger, Leipsic/ Vienna A reading of the 
suite gives the impression—perhaps unfairly—of a 
somewhat anxious quest for colour. But the five 


movements which make up the composition are 
commendably short, and it seems likely that a really 
good performance would give reasons for correcting 
first impressions. I confess, however, that I could 
not contemplate without serious misgivings a whole 
evening of new, unaccompanied ‘cello or violin 
music. It is true that the modern enjoys a freedom 
of choice and colour which was unknown to Bach ; 
but then Bach had qualities only one of which could 
be and should be imitated—his modesty. 

An ‘Air in D,’ by Arthur Somervell (Joseph 
Williams), shows the neat, scholastic tastes of 
author. The ’cello part is bowed and fingered by 
Cedric Sharpe. It has not been thought necessary, 
however, to print either bowing or fingering on the 
guiding line at the top of the pianoforte part. 

O. Rieding’s Concerto for ’cello and pianoforte 
(Bosworth) enjoys the distinction of being easy 
and effective within its narrow compass. That there 
is a demand for such music is probable. That 
the time devoted to it could be better employed is 
certain. But human nature being what it is, young 
and very young amateurs cannot be expected to 
grind away with the determination of an ambitious 
student who means to make music his life work. 


F. B. 


its 


VARIOUS BACH TRANSCRIPTIONS 


So inveterate a transcriber as Bach would probably 
in the numerous arrangements of his own 


rejoice 
Like most early composers he stands the 


works. 
test well, because the music is almost invariably far 
more important than the medium. The only point 
on which there is room for more than one opinion 
concerns the transcriber’s attitude towards the original 


text. Arrangers, as a rule, alter either too much or 
too little. The workable principle ought surely to be 
this: the transcription should use the idiom of its 


new medium, rather than attempt to reproduce the 





|the second group. 





For example, pianoforte 
versions of the organ works ought to be pianoforte 
music rather than more or less unsuccessful 
endeavours to make the pianoforte sound like an 
organ. Again, there is a tendency to make pianoforte 
transcriptions of Bach so difficult as to place them 
out of the reach of the ordinary player. Many of 
the organ works transcribed are essentially simp!e, 
and they lose, rather than gain, from over-elaborate 
pianising. Of the examples recently received for 
review those of Walter Rummel are fine cxamples of 
keyboard writing. There are two one con- 
sisting of seven Chorale Preludes, the other 
of seven adaptations from the Cantatas. The title of 
the former is misleading, as several of the pieces are 
not chorale preludes, but movements from the 
cantatas—‘ Mortify us by Thy grace,’ choruses from 
the Cantata, ‘Ach, wie fliichtig,’ and ‘Christ lag in 
Todesbanden’ and the introduction to ‘Was Gott 
tut.” These are difficult. 

The Prelude on ‘ Das alte Jahr vergangen ist’ is 
skilfully and effectively laid out. (A few misprints 
should be put right. The B in the R.H. in the 
first bar needs a flat. In bar Mr. Rummel’s 
suggested natural seems unwarranted. The B should 
undoubtedly be flattened. In the final bar the best 
editions give G natural for the first semiquaver in 
Mr. Rummel seems to be led 
astray by the G sharp elsewhere. And why does he 
leave the treble A unresolved?) Of the seven adapta- 
tions from the Cantatas, only three come for review : 
‘My heart ever faithful,’ ‘We hasten to Thee,’ and 
Pan’s song, ‘To dance, to frolic.’ These are skilfully 
served up, and make considerable technical demands. 
In some respects an even more interesting set of 
transcriptions is that of some Preludes by Bach’s 
forerunners and contemporaries— Hanff, Kellner, 
Liibeck, Buxtehude, Pachelbel, Vogler, and Walther. 
The work of these men is little known, but the best 
of it runs Bach very close. Mr. Rummel is inclined 
to over-elaboration in laying out these pieces, but he 
has done valuable salvage by thus putting into 
circulation some fine early organ music that is too 
little known even among organists. All the above 
are published by Chester. 

Harry Hodge has arranged for strings six of Bach’s 
best Chorale Preludes, ‘Schmucke dich,’ ‘Ich ruf’ zu 
dir, &c. (Paterson). This medium suits the work 
admirably, and quartet parties and string orchestras 
should welcome them. They are issued in two sets 
of three. 

For violinists of good average technique there are 
three Chorale Preludes arranged for violin selo and 
pianoforte by Fritz Bennicke Hart (Boosey). The 
three are ‘Christ lag in Todesbanden,’ ‘ Herzlich thut 
mich verlangen’ (better known as the Passion 
Chorale), and ‘Der Tag, der ist so freudenreich.’ 
rhe pianoforte part calls for a player accustomed 
to polyphonic writing. These are not the most 
suitable preludes for violin purposes. There are a 
good many of the co/oratura type whose long and 
finely-spun melodic line can be delivered effectively 
only by the organ and violin. A few of these, with 
the accompanying parts simply laid out (little more 
than a literal copying of the organ score would be 
required), would be a boon to fiddlers who wish to 


sets, 
and 


‘9 


explore this side of Bach. 

Finally, here is a good example of 
practical arranging—Gerrard Williams’s version for 
pianoforte duet of the Organ Prelude and Fugue in 
G major (Oxford University Press), The Fugue is 


sensible, 
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ear 
that whose subject is a major version of the theme of a | 


chorus in the Cantata, * My spirit wasin heaviness.’ It | 


s one of Bach’s best organ fugues, and the Prelude | , 


s also a general favourite. Here and there (for| 
example, at the end of p. 6 of the Fugue), it would, I | 
think, have been better to give the middle voice to 
the frimo so that the secondo might have both hands 
free for the subject in octaves. Apart from this 


commonsense arrangement. (It isa pity, by the way, 


his 


The Musician's Bookshelf v 
Sir Arthur Sullivan: His Life, Letters, and Diaries.’ 

By Herbert Sullivan and Newman Flower. 
[Cassell, 215.] 


Book after book on Sullivan appears, but, oddly 


, ; 'S!enough, none of them deals at all seriously with 
small point there can be nothing but praise for this} sujlivan’s 


music. 
parentage, 


We hear again and again about 
his brilliant student days, the 


+] » P Sane ar sched eenaratelv. | - , i. . : . 
that the Prelude and Fugue are published separately. | fashionable friends which he attracted to himself as 


\!Imost alone among Bach’s works in this form, they 
are connected thematically as well as in mood.) 


H. G. 


FLUTE 

A little piece by Debussy, entitled ‘Syrinx,’ for | 
flute alone (Jean Jobert, Paris), must undoubtedly | 
attract English flute players who know the extra- | 
ordinary genius Debussy has shown elsewhere in 
his treatment of this instrument. It is dedicated toa 
French artist well-known on this side of the Channel, | 
whose untimely death a short while ago many English 
friends have deeply regretted—Louis Fleury. B.V. | 


The object of ‘Rhythmic Exercises,’ by Marion R. | 
Anderson (McDougall’s Educational Co.), is ‘to| 
provide musical examples for use in teaching the| 
recognition of rhythmic patterns through movement. | 
The teacher who cannot improvise is at once 
hampered by the very limited supply of musi 
suitable for the purpose. Through these exercises, | 
which are in accordance with the grammar of | 
movement taught in the Dalcroze system, time- and | 
note-values may be shown, and thus, to some extent, | 
the rhythmic sense may be developed.’ Whilst the | 
writer is to be commended for her good intentions, | 
and also for the general plan of the book, it must 
unfortunately be said that the musical examples 
contain so much crude and faulty’ writing, that only | 
after drastic revision can the work be recommended. 

G. G. 





of the capital series known as 
‘The Hundred Best Short Classics for the Piano- 
forte’ have just been issued. It would be difficult to 
take exception to any of the choices, and the range | 
is so wide as to make the work valuable on the| 
historical side, There are helpful notes on interpre- 
tation (Paterson). From the same house comes also | 
an attractive set of ‘ Dance movements from Handel,’ 
arranged for pianoforte by J. Michael Diack. ‘The 
only fault we find here is the inclusion of a fugue— 
not because of its form (for there are tugues that 
partake of the character of the dance), but on the 
score of its quality. Handel wrote some fine fugues 

and a good many of the other sort. ‘This is one of | 
the other sort. 

The Oxford University Press has _ published 
Pergolesi’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ for female and 
strings, edited and arranged by Charles Kennedy | 
Scott. The work has been re-scored so as to give 
the stringed instruments independent parts instead | 
of the doublings of the original. As_ school | 
orchestras are often minus violas, Mr. Scott has | 
aimed at satisfactory three-part harmony with violins 
and basses, so that violas, though desirable, are not 
indispensable. A keyboard instrument may be 
added at discretion. Latin and English words are 
given, Certain transpositions have been made, and 
there are suggestions as to the division into solo and 
chorus numbers. 


Books 2 and 3 


voi es 


| 


Bunthorne attracted 
various successes at the Savoy, and so on; but about 
the actual music hardly anything. 


indiscriminating. 


| and the worst, was pot-boiling. 


}agreed, as each pocketed £7,000 of the 


rapturous maidens; about the 


The present biographers do not set out to be 


critical, but they are more than uncritical, they are 


‘The Chorister’ is ‘a superb song’ 
p. 10). And they say : 

. . » he could have made an immense fortune by 
‘ pot-boiling,’ but he refused to ‘pot-boil.’ His art 
stood for him as some ever-burning lamp (p. 233). 
This is too simple. It stares us in the face that by 
far the greater part of Sullivan’s work, both the best 
What will come as 
a surprise to the reader is Sullivan’s half-hearted 
feeling towards his work for the Savoy partnership 
during years of its duration. 

He would have liked to throw it up after 
‘Princess Ida’ (1884). He felt that it was cramping 
the music that was in him, but the pressure of success 
was too strong. Sullivan had acquired expensive 
tastes, and the Savoy operas were, as Gilbert said, 
‘a gold mine,’ which Gilbert could not for the life of 
him see any reason for not exploiting to the last 
yellow grain. 

Gilbert was quite frankly out for success, and 
couldn’t have too much. All three partners grew, 
through force of habit, a trifle greedy. ‘ Ruddigore’ 
had to be set down a failure, so they all ruefully 
profits 
‘The Yeomen of the Guard’ (which Sullivan liked 
best of all Gilbert’s librettos) not successful 
enough for Gilbert. It did not, he wrote (p. 155 


was 


warrant us in assuming that the public want some- 
thing more earnest still. There is no doubt about it, 
the more reckless and irresponsible the libretto has 
been, the better the piece has succeeded. 
The biographers are inclined to share this 
greediness. They are pleased to talk of ‘big selling 
songs,’ and their comment on the astonishing 
welcome given to ‘ Ivanhoe ’—a welcome that has never 


| been paralleled in the history of opera—is: 


‘Ivanhoe,’ by the claim of merit, should have had 
a longer run, but it played no more than a hundred 
and sixty performances. 
Only a hundred and sixty consecutive performances ! 
The six hundred and seventy-two nights of 
‘The Mikado’ and the five hundred and fifty-four 
nights of ‘The Gondoliers’ meant complete justifica- 
tion and satisfaction for Gilbert. Sullivan was not 


quite so sure. But the paradox is that this Savoy 


work, which he wrote in extravagant haste (five 
numbers of ‘lolanthe’ in one evening between dinner 
and bed!), and which he all along regarded as 


slightly derogatory—pot-boiling, in fact—is what we 
all to-day esteem far above the works, ‘Ivanhoe’ 
and the cantatas, into which he flung himself heartily. 

But did Sullivan ever wholly fling himself, heart 
and soul and intellect, into music? We get the 
impression from this dazzling and disappointing 
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career that some part of his mind was not really 


engaged. Or how could he, so acute and brilliant a 
man, have taken up for his serious efforts 
subjects that had no genuine interest for him ? 

He did not learn Wagner’s lesson—that the artist 
had best be engrossed to the last shred of his being 
in his subje We cannot believe that the essential 
Sullivan was wholly engaged in ‘The Martyr of 
Antioch,’ ‘ The Golden Legend,’ and ‘Ivanhoe.’ He 
worked at those scores with more intensity than at 
the comic operas. There more scope for 
technique. But the manner of approach was much 
the same. In the inmost Sullivan there cannot have 
been any to the wan and third-rate 
romance of Longfellow’s and Sturgis’s poems than to 


most 


was 


more response 
Gilbert’s Katisha and Fairy Queen. 
like Sullivan in setting Sturgis to music. 
We wonder why Because Sturgis was a pleasant 
fellow, and one met him everywhere? There was no 
Sturgis’s ‘Ivanhoe,’ and the poems 
Parry set, show that there can only 
uncritical and 


Parry was 


rs 


serious reason 
of his which 
have beet 
frivolity of that sort does not become a good musician. 
We come to it that Sullivan—and, for that matter, 
Parry, too—had no esthetic passion to match his 
natural Imagine Hugo Wolf setting 
a man’s verses because he had met him at the club! 

Music was te important enough to 
Sullivan. Success came to him extraordinarily easily 

at the R.A.M., at the Leipsic Conservatorium, and 
then at the Crystal Palace, at the English provincial 
festivals, and in the Duke of Edinburgh’s circle. 
We never catch him asking himself whether all that 
applause was worth having. 

It was, of course, much too cheap. 
persons in the young Sullivan’s England 
(but whose ‘applause could 
have had any real meaning for him. The appro- 
bation that most of all mattered was to be listened 
He certainly missed 
it, and a restive. What, 
then, dulled his response to conscience? 

The reader of Suilivan’s life, and of 
must be struck by his superior genius and its non- 
fulfilment. The ‘ serious works’ have, in the main, 
to be put aside as poor things. But look at the 
‘Orpheus and his Lute,’ which was thrown off 
in his early days (about 1863). It is as good as 
much of Schubert. Why are there not dozens of 
Sullivan’s songs of that quality? There are, in fact, 
And what quantities of 


some frivolous, reason, 


musical gifts 


never qul 


very few 
Dannreuther was one 


for in his own heart of hearts. 


about thirty-six he grew 


' 


his scores, 


song 


only a most meagre few. 
trash ! 

The Prince of Wales said that he would travel to 
the ends of the kingdom to hear the handsome 
Mrs. Ronalds sing ‘The Lost Chord’ (p. 84), but he 


paid no similar compliment to ‘Orpheus,’ which 


perhaps Mrs. Ronalds did not sing. Sullivan’s 
England, we see, then, had the most graceful 
social manners and was perfectly innocent of 


wsthetic passion. Sullivan’s manners can be taken 
for granted. He was, of course, charming and 
everywhere fersona grata. The artist’s passion 

Whistler's, Meredith’s, Wagner’s—was not quite 
compatible with that ‘everywhere.’ Here is one 


grain of explanation 

Another surely lies in the harassing illness (a 
kidney disease) which seems to have drained the 
springs of Sullivan’s life for twenty years and more. 
Here lies perhaps a major explanation. The vulture 
was at his vitals. In those conditions a man’s mind 
cannot be wholly his own. The affliction was not 


There were | 


incessant, but we see well enough from the letters 
and diaries what a spectre haunted the man who had 
every look of being fortune’s favourite. 

Those jolly operettas which to thousands and 
thousands seem to be the sunniest of all music were, 
as the brief jottings in Sullivan’s diary show, largely 
composed in nights of pain. And moreover during 
the greater time of the partnership he and h 
librettist were far from getting on well together 
Sullivan and Gilbert were never great friends, and 
when they were not careful they quarrelled with 
acerbity. 

The biographers themselves do not 
much ; but the documents are 
the 3880's 
turveydom ’ 


admit as 
here. Quite early 
tired of Gilbert’s 
and the dryness and heartlessness of 
his jokes. The candid letters that were exchanged 
after ‘Princess Ida’ show that the world came very 
near missing ‘ The Mikado.’ Sullivan wanted more 
while Gilbert was much offended at the 
suggestion that the composer was demeaning him- 
self by the collaboration. 

Sullivan turned down again and again a libretto of 
Gilbert’s which he called ‘the lozenge plot.’ We shall 
sympathise with the musician if we remember how 
extraordinarily bad Gilbert could be at times 
witness ‘ Haste to the Wedding,’ which Sullivan did 
not set, and ‘ The Grand Duke,’ which he did—to no 
one’s advantage. 

Flushed with the triumph of ‘ The Gondoliers,’ 
Gilbert could say the handsome thing : 


Sullivan was *topsy 


scope, 


I must thank you again for the magnificent work 
It gives one the chance 


} 
20th 


you have put into the piece. 
of shining right 
reflected light. 


through the century with a 
To which Sullivan replied in the same key. But 
four months later there was a quarrel about paying 


for some carpets at the Savoy, and Gilbert writes: 


The time for putting an end to our collaboration has 


at last arrived. . . . I am writing to Carte é 
that he is not to perform any of my libretti after 
Christmas 1890, . . . Our united work will be heard 


in public no more. 
And he rushes off to his solicitors. The comment in 
this naive biography is : 

The Law had drawn its ugly and sordid trail 
across a partnership which hitherto had only yielded 
harmony and success. 

When ready for performance 
Sullivan sends an olive leaf in the shape of tickets 
for the first night. Gilbert’s answer is, ‘I decline 


‘Ivanhoe’ is 


your stalls,’ 

There was small chance of cordiality 
though they wrote together ‘Utopia’ 
some other later Sullivan pieces, ‘Haddon Hall’ and 
‘The Rose of Persia,’ ought surely to merit revival 
and, finally, ‘The Grand Duke,’ for which there is 
The two saw each other for the 
of the Sullivan’s 


l after that, 


which, like 


nothing to be said. 
last time on the 
diary says 
Call for Gilbert and self. 
but did not speak to each other (p. 249). 


stage Savoy. 


We went on together, 


The practical value of this book lies in 
Mr. W. C. Smith’s list of works and bibliography. 
Sullivan, the charmer, charms that his 
letters and diaries have a reflected interest ; but they 
are meagre enough in themselves. At all events, he 
wrote better than his biographers, who are terribly 
sticky, especially in the opening chapters. They 


still, so 


| have adopted an original mis-spelling for clarinet— 
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‘clarionette.’ A pianist is ‘a maestro of the piano- 
forte.’ They make Chorley the critic of Zhe 7imes. 
They venture upon this rash assumption concerning 
Sullivan’s father, at the time of Arthur’s infancy : 

He did not know that in the fullness of Time the 
musical genius of that son was to bear him to his 
place in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Queen Victoria, in 1869, sends some compositions 
by her deceased husband 
and revision. Sullivan, we are told (p. 71 

‘ turned the crotchets into quavers, kept the 

Prince Consort’s melodies complete, and returned to 

the Court the manuscript perfect for the printer. 


It sounds like an audacious practical joke, but we 
do not like to attribute such indelicacy to Sullivan in 
the sad circumstances. c. 


*‘Londubh an chairn.’ Being Songs of the Irish 
Gaels, in Staff and Sol-fa, with English Metrical 
Translations. Edited by Margaret Hannigan and 
Seamus Clandillon. 

[Oxford University Press : Three Parts, 3s. 6d¢. each ; 

or in one volume, Ios. 6d. | 
Some twenty years ago, a small collection of Irish 
songs was published by Mr. and Mrs. Clandillon, and 
the same editors have now given us seventy-five 

Irish songs, most of which have been handed down 

traditionally in the family of Margaret Hannigan, 

going back for several generations, while a few of 
the best were collected by Seamus Clandillon, 

Director of the Dublin Broadcasting Station— 


admittedly one of the finest traditional Irish singers | 


in Ireland. As a sop to the Sassenach, English 
metrical translations are given of all the 
which preserve wonderfully the Gaelic flavour of the 
originais, especially as regards internal vowel- 
assonance. The Introduction, which runs to thirty- 
six pages, gives a history of each song and tune, 


which is decidedly interesting, although a_biblio- | 
would | 


graphy describing earlier printed versions 
have been welcomed by students of folk-songs and 
tunes. For instance, the air of ‘The Pretty Girls of 


Loughrea’ appears in Dr. P. W. Joyce’s ‘ Ancient | 
Irish Music,’ published in 1873, while the air of *‘ The | 
|} Value, 


Brink of the White Rock’ composed by 
Turlogh O’Carolan, and was known as ‘ Carolan’s 
Cup’ in the 18th century—printed by Holden, in 
in 1806. Quite sprightly is No. 68, ‘’Tis the Day’ 
of which Joyce had printed a different version, 
almost the same as appears as No. 20, under the title 
of ‘The Beggar, or Are you satisfied?’ Very beautiful 
is No. 75, ‘Hymn to the Saviour’ (Irish words by 
Tadhg Gaedhealach), though there is also another 
adaptation, well known to the older generation of 
people in co. Waterford. But the book will provea 
splendid quarry for the folk-song enthusiast. 
Produced in irreproachable style, this collection 
should help to make known many delightful Irish 
songs and tunes. W. H.G.F. 


was 


Music and 
Vols. 2 and 3. 


Musicians.’ 
D-] and 


*‘Grove’s Dictionary of 
Edited by H. C. Colles. 
K-O., 

| Macmillan, 30s. each vol.] 

‘Grove’ cannot be reviewed, in the ordinary sense | 
of the term. No writer can find time to read all the | 
new matter; and even if he could, no editor 
would find space for all he had to say about it. | 
Besides, ‘Grove’ is not for reading: we consult it, | 
and are then led on to read willy-nilly. Does} 


to Sullivan for criticism | 


songs, | 


| matter. 


anybody ever sit down to one of its volumes fora 
‘straight’ read? 
The second and third volumes more than maintain 


|the promise of the first, chiefly, no doubt, because 


they contain (apparently) less dead weight of material 
carried over from the former edition. The out- 
standing article in Vol. 2 is surely Mr. Colles’s on 
Elgar—a piece of real criticism, at once frank and 
sympathetic. Mr. Scott Goddard deals with Handel 
in a well-constructed—almost business-like—article. 
More about the music would have made it more 
valuable, especially to-day, when Handel’s stock is 
The portrait by Kyte is finely reproduced in 
colour. Other admirable colour-plates deck the 
articles on Indian music (Mr. Fox-Strangways) and 
on the Horn—a delightful old print of a Russian Horn 
Band of the 18th century; and the frontispiece 
gives us an Italian Harpsichord from the Donaldson 
Portraits 


rising. 


Museum in the Royal College of Music 
are numerous —Fauré, Debussy, Franck, 
Gounod, Joachim, &c. 

In Vol. 3 are several new 
One on Monteverde was due, and the demand has 
been well met by Mr. Scott Goddard. Mr. Wi 
Wallace is comprehensive, allusive, and sprightly on 
Orchestration (but Elgar’s scoring surely called for 
mention no less than that of Strauss). Orlando 
di Lassus has rather more than his share of space 
an article of over thirty columns by the Rev. J. R. 
Milne ; the article on the Organ has been brought up 
to date by Mr. Thomas Elliston. Organ-playing, 
like the instrument itself, has undergone great 
changes during recent years, so a new article was 
needed. Prof. Buck supplies it. The reader 
who looks to it for a bovrilised primer will be 
disappointed ; but it contains some highly pertinent 
It is to be hoped that the paragraphs on 
the present needs of the instrument will be read by 
organ-builders, though Prof. Buck evidently thinks 
the ‘stern conservatism’ of the fraternity will go 
against their adoption. Players will no doubt agree 


Grieg, 
‘full-dress’ articles. 


lam 


|with him, save in his condemnation of Mixtures. 
Nothing is easier than to show on paper that 
Mixtures are inartistic and absurd; but, given 
a first-rate example, it is as easy to prove thei 


In speaking of schools of organ 
composition, Prof. Buck takes a very out-of-date 
view in lumping Merkel and_ Rheinberger 
together. He says that ‘the German school of the 
last generation, headed by Rheinberger and Merkel, 
fact that the 


various 


accepted the organ was a mono 


|tonous instrument, and in consequence their music, 


lump, is incontrovertibly dull.’ This 
looks as though the author knew Merkel bette 
than Rheinberger. The two have little in common, 
and the difference in the quality and character of their 
music is shown by the fact that English organists now 
play Rheinberger more than ever, while Merkel is 
almost entirely shelved. In speaking of the later 
German school only Reger is mentioned. His 
output was colossal, it is true, but Karg-Elert is a 
far more original composer, and will almost certainly 
be a figure of permanent importance. A paragraph at 
the beginning of the article is so just and necessary that 


in the 


| we wish it could have had the publicity of the leader 


page in a daily paper. After paying tribute to the 
part played by organists in the musical activities of 
the country, the Professor goes on: 

For various this predominance of the 


organist is now gradually disappeering. But to its 
existence we undoubtedly owe the fact that for a long 


reasons 
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time no country has approached England (and no j|consulted. The father, Ferdinando Busoni, was 


country approaches her now) either in the high | something of a character, who believed, amongst 
standard of playing at which organists ge ghee other things, in calling a spade a spade, and in 
the very large number of executants who reach that ‘consequence never got on well with his fellow 
standard. Of late years we have been visited by many tas : = aii rape 5 
, ’ . citizens. He was also a martinet of the first order, 
foreign organists of eminence whose press agents have eee Riptingy eva peo } , 
persuaded the public, even before their arrival, that and Ferruccio was driliec with German thoroug Aness, 
Fortunately, the mother was very different. Her 


England has lost her pride of place; but, welcome as 
our visitors are, and skilful as some of them have sympathy and her advice (she was herself an excellent 


| . . . 
proved to be, those capable of judging have agreed | pianist) must have sweetened many a hard, laborious 
that they are in no way superior, and in some ways | hour in the young days of Ferruccio Busoni’s career, 
definitely inferior, to many less-advertised Englishmen. | BV 

Sf 


Some day music critics generally will recognise = at 
and advertise the fact that we have in this country a | 
group of organists who are technically and artistically ' 
on a level with the ‘star’ performers on the more} This posthumous work is somewhat slight and 
fashionable pianoforte and violin. But the old| sketchy forits subject. Cumberland, however, was too 
failure to take great English organ players seriously | good a writer to go very far without starting some 
has long existed and will not easily be overcome. | interesting or profitable hare. Thisis the case in his last 
Apparently Best’s greatest admirer was—Liszt ! book, which, but for the failing health of his later years, 

This organ question has taken more space than was | would no doubt have been more adequate in scope 
intended, and other matter calling for notice must| and treatment. He discusses the various methods of 
get none. But one can be no more systematic in| memorising—muscular, optical, aural, by analysis, 
reviewing ‘Grove’ than in reading it. Not always by emotions, &c., and shows that, consciously or not, 
nor even often—is the attention rightly apportioned. the memoriser draws on them all in various combina- 
Crops up an out-of-the-way subject, or some detail| tions. Not everybody will agree with his condemna 
in one that happens to interest the reader-reviewer tion of the use of a copy by pianists : 
personally, and away goes the proportion. But this | The finest kind of interpretation is that which 
no-system works out fairly, because the whole ground | suggests improvisation . . . Such an effect cannot be 
is covered by the critics more thoroughly and | secured by a pianist who is playing from a copy, for 
interestingly than by a more methodical plan: as| the audience itself is faced by the fact that the music 


, a ° : does not proceed from the player, but from some 
they all miss different articles, no article gets| I ere 
2 external source, 


*‘Memorising Music.’ By Gerald Cumberland. 
[Richards Press, 6s.] 


entealy miaced. H.G. | his is too naive! Is anybody ever under the 
illusion that a pianist playing from memory a 
‘Ferruccio Busoni da Empoli’ ‘published by the | familiar work (and few play anything else) is its 
Comitato per le Onoranze al Grande Concittadino), |/o”s e¢ origo? There is much to be said for memory 
There is nothing new or of critical value in the| playing, but there is no less to be urged against its 
pamphlet issued in honour of Busoni by his fellow being made a fetish. Above all, the pianist who is 
citizens. The only important matter refers to the | not afraid to use a copy in public is able to acquire a 
artist’s parentage, which was Italian on both sides, | far larger repertory than the memory-player. The 
and not, as has been asserted by various critics and | limited range of most ‘star’ pianists is due to two 
historians, on the father’s side only. The mother’s| factors, first, the immense amount of travelling 
maiden name, Weiss, led many astray, who from the| involved in recital tours, and, second, the memory 
German name deduced German nationality. lo do | fetish. They are left with neither time nor 
so may be safe enough in England, whose natural | inclination to study exacting new music. 
frontiers cannot be ignored by friend or enemy. It | 
is otherwise on the Continent, where frontiers alter | ‘Practical Hints for Singers.’ By George Dodds. 
after every war, where interchange of inhabitants [Epworth Press, 2s. 6d. ] 
goes on in peace-time purely as a matter of trade|«Nejson’s Music Practice: Junior Teachers’ Book.’ 
necessity. One finds people with German or French Tal ee 
[Nelson, 2s. 9d. ] 


mames in Northern Italy, just as one finds Gallienis : - — , 

and Gambettas and Zolas in France and Paravicinis ‘Two. Hundred Tunes for Sight-Singing.’ By 
or Piccolominis in Germany. The family from which | C. S. Lang. 

Busoni’s mother came, if originally of German stock, [Year-Book Press, 2s. 6¢.] 

had been Italian for so many generations that no Mr. George Dodds, who is co-author of an excellent 
one ever thought of them tn the ’sixties or ’seventies| treatise on ‘The Control of the Breath,’ has done 
as anything but Italians. well in selecting and adapting for republication in 


The articles which commemorate the illustrious} book form a number of the articles contributed by 
citizen of Empoli make rather sad reading. The| him during a period of seventeen years to 7he Charr. 
intention is, no doubt, a very creditable one. But| The result is a useful little volume which deals in a 
the commemoration is late; the artist has been dead| simple way with many of the practical difficulties 
some time, and has been adequately remembered | which confront both solo singers and choir-trainers, 
elsewhere. Empoli gave him birth—it gave him/as well as with many aspects of the artistic side of 
neither culture nor fame. Italy, indeed, had little} singing, song interpretation, &c. There is a chapter 
share in developing his genius, probably because his|on ‘The Musicianship of Singers’ which might be 
father, although a Tuscan, sat at the feet of Liszt at/| read with profit by ninety-nine singers out of every 
Rome, and had been deeply impressed by Germanic} hundred. In discussing ‘The Voice as a Musical 
art. Hence the boy was educated in such a way as| Instrument,’ the writer has some things to say 
to fit him to take a place amongst German musicians, | concerning modern song composers with which most 
which he did early and with considerable success.|} teachers will agree. Reference is made to the 
There is this also to be said—that the boy was never| technica! difficulty of many modern song accom- 
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paniments, and the hint is thrown out to our song 
writers ‘not to make it well-nigh impossible for those 
of us who work among singers to introduce their 
works, save to a few exceptional pupils. - ihe 
intangibility of the subject-matter of many of these 
songs, the reliance upen harmonic atmospheric effect 
rather than that of melodic curve and beauty, make 
it difficult to arouse enthusiasm in their study by any 
save the small minority of really cultured musicians 
who are found in the ranks of singers; and if it has 
to be added that an accompaniment fit only for 
virtuost has to be grappled with, the weak-hearted 
will still turn with a sigh of relief to the nasty 
obviousness of the royalty ballad.’ 

As regards the advisability ef solo singers taking 
part in choral work, the author considers that ‘the 
work of a good choir, with cultured, intelligent 
training, should benefit a singer, but his enthusiasm 
must not be allowed to run away with his judgment 
. Don’t try to sing as loud as the man next to 

Sing within your feeling of comfort, both 
Never mind the 
teachers may 

It is easy to 


you 
of throat and breath capacity 
other fellow.’ Young singers and 
safely turn to this book for guidance. 
read, free from fads, and full of sound commonsense. 
Teachers of class-singing will appreciate the 
admirable series of text-books now being issued by 
Messrs. Nelson, under the title of ‘Nelson’s Music 
Practice. The complete series will consist of 
Infants’ Teachers’ Book, Junior Teachers’ Book, Junior 
Pupils’ Book, Senior Teachers’ Book, and Senior 
Pupils’ Book. The second of these, now to hand, 


sets forth an excellent scheme of work, comprising 


ear- and eye-training; sight-singing (rhythm, pitch, 
and time); voice exercises; and song singing. The 
course is well graded, and is sufficiently compre- 
hensive without being overloaded. 

Dr. Lang’s book is the outcome of some years’ 
experience in teaching sight-singing at Clifton College 
and elsewhere. His tunes are very carefully graded, 
and make an interesting and useful course. Examples 
are given in all the major and minor keys, and twelve 
rounds, in from three to six parts, are included. 
Recognising the importance of two-part singing in 
musical training, and the added interest it gives to 


class-singing, the author has constructed most of the 


tunes so that two—and sometimes three—may be 
sung simultaneously. G. G. 
We have received the ‘Proceedings of the 
Musical Association’ for the years 1926-27 (Leeds : 
Whitehead & Miller, one guinea). Of its six 


excellent papers we have read with special pleasure 
that on ‘Charles Villiers Stanford : Some Aspects of 
His Life and Work,’ by Thomas F. Dunhill—an 
admirable eulogy, at once discerning and affectionate. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


[Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes 


review in a future issue.| 


‘Henry Purcell.” By Dennis Arundell. Pp. 135. 
Oxford University Press, 3s. 6c. 
‘The Webb System of Music Notation.’ By C. W. 


Arthur H. Stockwell. 
Solo and Accom- 


Thomas. Pp. 41. 
‘The Art of Pianoforte Playing : 


paniment.’ By Percival Garratt. Pp.g1. W. 
Foulshan, Is. 
‘The Art of Violin Playing.’ By Melsa. Pp. 94. 


W. Foulsham, Is. 


Gramopbone Wotes 
By ‘Discus’ 
H.M.Y. 

Every hearing of Elgar’s ‘ Pomp and Circumstance’ 
Marches Nos. 2, 3, and 4 makes me wonder at the 
comparative neglect of them in favour of No, 1. 
The association of No. 1 with ‘Land of Hope 
and Glory’ only partly explains the situation; the 
real reason is the inexcusable lack of enterprise on 
the part of musicians. We see the same factor at 
work in many other cases. For example, it has 
taken the musical public about a quarter of a century 
to discover that Rachmaninov wrote a whole series 
of Pianoforte Preludes, many of which are as good 
as the solitary one which has achieved popularity, 
One would expect musicians to reason thus: ‘ Here 
is a fine work: the chances are that there are other 
fine ones in the same quarter, so I'll investigate.’ 
But they don’t. 

Here, then, are records of Nos. 3 and 4 the 
Elgar Marches, played by the London Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by the composer (D1 301), 
They are first-rate in every respect, and as all the 
four have now been recorded, perhaps conductors 


of 


| will give more frequent performances of the last three. 


conducted 
bit of 


to ‘Hansel and Gretel,’ 
successful 


The Overture 
by Albert Coates, 
recording (D126! 

The Covent Garden Opera Orchestra, conducted 
by Malcolm Sargent, plays Tchaikovsky’s ‘Sleeping 
Beauty’ Waltz and Brahms’s F sharp minor Hungarian 
Good records, but not remarkable judged 
The ‘ Dance 

Gioconda,’ 


is also a 


Dance. 
by the present high standard (C1415). 
of the Hours,’ from Ponchielli’s ‘La 
is recorded in a performance by the New Light 
Symphony Orchestra, under an un-named conductor 
(C1403). 

The plum this month, however, is one of the very 
finest sets of chamber music records so far issued. 
Once more we have that incomparable trio, Cortot, 
Thibaud, and Casals, at their best, and they could 
hardly have found a more attractive work than 
Mendelssohn’s Trio in D minor. If a Mendelssohn 
revival is on the way, these records will give it a 
push. It would be difficult to find a fault with the 
performance or its reproduction (DB1072-75). 

Some excellent instrumental solos call for a word, 
Here is Paderewski, brilliant in his own Minuet in G, 
and dreamy in the opening movement of the 
‘Moonlight’ Sonata (DB1ogo). Kreisler plays his 
‘Caprice Viennois,’ and plays with the familiar 
Humoresque of Dvorak. The almost incessant 
sliding would be condemned in an ordinary player : 
is it right when indulged in by Kreisler ? (DB1091). 

Marcel Dupré is recorded in a couple of Bach 
Chorale Preludes, played on the Queen’s Hall organ 
E471 ‘Christ came to Jordan’ is capital, but 
‘Sleepers, wake !’ is too inflexible and the pace is on 
the quick side. One would have thought no player 
could deliver Bach’s long streaming melody in so 
slick and matter-of-fact a style, but Dupré shows 
that it can be done. There is no ‘give’ until the 
closing bar. By the way, in the current issue of 
The Gramophone,‘ P.L.,’ in speaking of the registration 
of the first of these two pieces, says that Dupré’s 
‘experiment of using a powerful 4-ft. stop on the 
pedals to emphasise the melody is bold, but is 
completely justified by the event.’ ‘P.L.’ will be 


|surprised to learn that the device is not a bold 
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experiment of was a common device 
among organ composers long before Bach’s day. 
This piece is only one of many in which the melody 
is played on the pedals with a 4-ft. (or 8-ft.) stop 
alone, the real bass being given to the left hand. 

The choir of the Chapel Royal, conducted by 
Stanley Roper, sings capitally in four madrigals by 
Wilbye, Benet, Weelkes, and Farmer. Inevitably 
the boys’ voices give a slightly ecclesiastical touch 
which sorts ill with references to Flora and Phyllis ; 


Dupré’s ; it 


but the excellence of their work more than makes 
amends (B2608 

Vocal solos include a vivid performance by 
Florence Austral and Browning Mummery of two 
familiar extracts from ‘Il Trovatore’ (D1302); two 


waltz songs by Pestalozzi and Arditi (‘Il bacio’), 
brilliantly sung by Lucrezia Bori (DAgoo); and 
Bizet’s ‘Agnus Dei’ and Adam’s ‘Noel,’ very 


effectively given by Maartje Offers, with harp and 
organ accompaniment (DB98o). 

Chis month’s output includes the first fruits of an 
ambitious scheme—the complete recording of all 
the Gilbert-Sullivan operas. The task will be spread 
over several years, and about a hundred and fifty 


records will be made. The ball is opened with 
‘The Gondoliers,’ on twelve records (D1334-45). 
Che soloists—too numerous to mention here—include 
Bertha Lewis, Henry Lytton, and many others 


Savoyards. There is a very live chorus, 
crisp and cheering affair could not be 


familiar to 
and a more 
desired. 
‘he Education De ent of the Gri I > 
he Education epartment of the Gramophone 
has isssued a couple of excellent little 
Robertson, as pendants to that 


( ompany 
pamphlets by Alec 
entitled ‘ How to use the gramophone in school.’ In 
‘Listening to an orchestra’ records exemplifying 
ts are sugyested, and lessons 
story 


hestral effe 
outlined. 
* some well-known pieces of programme musi 
here is a commonsensible Foreword. 


various or 
on the subjects are In ‘Picture and 
music 
are discussed. 
Che booklets are gratis. 
COLUMBIA 

Not the least of the many good turns we owe to 
the gramophone is the opportunity it gives us of 
hearing famous foreign orchestras who might rarely 
or never visit this country. Here, for example, is the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, conducted 
by Mengelberg, recorded on its own pitch, so to 
speak—the Amsterdam Concert Hall (L1972-73). 
Chis is a notable recording, apart from the excellence 
the work is one that probably not 
more than one musician in a hundred has ever heard 
the Overture to Cherubini’s ‘Anacreon.’ It is sterling 
well worth revival. The odd side of the two 
ven to the Allegretto Scherzando from 


of the playing ; 


music, 
rec ords 1s 
Beethoven’s eighth Symphony. 

The other example of classical orchestral music 
pleases me rather less, on all grounds—Schubert’s 
But this is probably a 
mere personal preference. The players are the 
Hallé Orchestra, conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty 
L1g998 

There is some capital light orchestral music in a 
selection from Johann *Die Fledermaus’ 
9247), and a set of Four Dances from the ‘ Blue 
Bird’ music of Norman O’Neill, played by the Court 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by the composer 
4495-96 

Very banal is an 


Overture to ‘Rosamund.’ 


Strauss’s 


‘Aida’ selection (Grand March, 


Temple Scene, &« Che most damning indictment 





of opera lies perhaps in the fact that by its opulence 
and trimmings it is able to dope large numbers of 
people—several of them really musical—to the extent 
of sitting through music that would never be 
tolerated in a concert-hall. This performance is by 
the B.B.C. Wireless Orchestra, conducted by Percy 
Pitt (9259). 

First-rate pianoforte records are of Leff Pouishnov 
playing Paderewski’s brilliant Caprice in G and 
Graingers ‘Shepherd’s Hey’—two of the most 
stimulating of solos (D1588); and of William 
Murdoch in the A flat Ballade of Chopin (L1952). 

On the same high level is the record of a couple of 
violoncello solos played by Antoni Sala—pieces by 
Godowsky and Trickliv (4591). 

Of the vocal solo records I have heard, the best 
seem to be those of Norman Allin (‘Bound for the 


Rio Grande’ and an air from ‘Fidelio’: D1952 
and William Heseltine (two airs from ‘Tosca’: 
4497). I found it difficult to remain calm while 


listening to Mana Gentile’s two airs from ‘Lucia 
di Lammermoor.’ Would this squeezed, unsteady 
tone, shaky intonation, and general sense of effort 
be allowable in any but a ‘star’? (L197! 

The strong suit in this month’s Columbia output is 
choral music. First in every way comes the set of 
records of ‘The Messiah,’ sung by the B.B.C. 
Wireless Chorus in Westminster Central Hall, 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. 

The there is no milder word to fit 
caused by the performance of this work under 
Beecham at Queen’s Hall a few months ago, 
naturally led to a recording of his interpretation. 
But that interpretation was made possible by the 
co-operation of so fine a choir as the Philharmonic. 
It is a pity the same body could not have been called 
on for the recording. The B.B.C. choir is an 
excellent one, but not yet up to the standard of 
Mr. Kennedy Scott’s singers. Hence some dis- 
appointing moments on the choral side. Their 
occasional failure, however, is not so much in 
technique as in balance. The men are first-rate, 
and the altos very nearly as good, but the sopranos 
do not always rise to the climaxes, and are too often 
swamped. On the credit side must be set their very 
neat and pointed florid singing. It would be hard to 
improve on the best of this, and indeed the whole 
choir reaches a high standard of execution. Tone is 
always vital and musical, and the intonation notably 
The soloists may be praised almost without 

The only real weaknesses are in the 
florid singing. Sir Thomas’s pace tries them highly, 
of course, but solo singers so good as these ought to be 
able to pull out the extra bit of speed in runs so 
straightforward. Their occasional want of perfect ease 
and clarity is a reminder of the present-day decline 
in this part of singers’ technical equipment. How- 
ever, the quartet has excellences that in the past 
For example, their words are 
extraordinarily clear and (except for a few of the 
tenor’s vowel-shapes) natural. They set a capital 
standard in steadiness and purity of tone, as well. 
In fact, the solo records, on the purely vocal side, 
make most operatic ‘stars’ seem mere vulgar 
screamers and shouters-—which many of them are. 
Singing students and teachers will find a whole series 
of valuable lessons in these records. The quartet 
are Dora Labette, Muriel Brunskill, Hubert Eisdell 
whose relapses into the sentimental, e¢,g., in ‘Comfort 
ye,’ should #o/ be copied ; his florid singing, however, is 
and Harold Williams. A hearing of the 


sensation 


good. 
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excellent), 
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whole set of eighteen records (L2018-35) gives one 
in impression that Sir Thomas forces the pace a 
good deal. ‘Hallelujah’ loses all majesty, and 
becomes a gabble towards the end. In ‘Let us 
break their bonds’ the singers have to snatch at 
the notes, and the character of the music suffers, 
[he sheep go astray at a gallop: one sees Sir 
Thomas after them, not with baton, but with a 
long and minatory crook. The quick pace is in 
keeping, however, in ‘His Yoke is easy,’ and this 
chorus is excellently sung; it would be even more 
effective without the rather conventional # bursts. 

There should be a warm welcome for this set of 
records, It is to be hoped, however, that conductors 
and singers will not be led to conclude that old 
music may be vitalised by mere speed. There is 
much more than this in Beecham’s reading. The 
qualities to imitate are the intense vitality of his 
rhythm, the clear lines, and his pointed treatment of 
the fugal writing. So uncommonly good are these 
departments, that a slower pace could have been 
adopted with no risk of dullness. (By an extra- 
ordinary error of judgment, the ‘Amen’ chorus is 
omitted, and the last record ends on the half-close 
cadence of ‘Worthy is the Lamb.’ This is doubly 
unfortunate: it gives us an inconclusive finish, and 
the very finest numbers. The 
Chorus as being merely 
Nobody hearing it 
rounding-off of 


robs us of one of 
old idea of the ‘Amen’ 
academic no longer holds. 
worthily sung can ask for a finer 
‘The Messiah.’ 
The remaining must be briefly 
treated. The St. George’s Chapel Choir, con 
ducted by Dr. Fellowes, is effective in a couple 


of carol records—‘In dulci jubilo,” ‘When Christ 


choral records 


was born,’ ‘The Manger Throne, and ‘The first 
Nowell’ (4578-79); and the chorus of La Sceala, 
Milan, is heard in the Humming Chorus from 
‘Madame Butterfly’ and ‘Festa e pane’ from ‘La 


Gioconda’ (D1591). 





Player-Piano Wotes 


EOLIAN 

Duo-Art. 
lo all the 
and, in most 
music, calculated to increase the ordinary 
enjoyment. Whether it is necessary to 
supply a programme for every piece, is a doubtful 
instance, the first movement of the 
\ppassionata’ Sonata, brilliantly played 


\udiographic (Popular Edition 

rolls in this edition are added simple 
cases, graphic descriptions of the 

listener’s 


wise or 


point. For 
Beethoven ‘ 


by Harold Bauer (D623), has references to Fate- 
knockings, defyings, fist-shakings, &c.—the kind 


of thing already overdone in regard to Beethoven. | 


Surely it is possible for the non-musician to 
appreciate and enjoy the movement without these 
questionable associations. 

On the other hand, there is a vivid description by 
Thomas Armstrong of the dance to Chopin’s 
‘Polonaise’ in A flat, which stimulates the imagina- 
tion. The pianist is Josef Hofmann at his best 
D671 a 

There is a ‘programme,’ written by Percy A. 
Scholes, for Liszt’s ‘ Dance of the Gnomes’ that fits 
like a glove, and which the younger 
households will highly approve. The 


also 


illustrations 
are delightful, and the performance, by (Guiomar 
Novaes, is all it should be. We are instructed, 
by the way, that this roll is ‘not to be exhibited to 
grown-ups over twelve’ (D649). 


members of | 


Another roll in the same category is Fauré’s 
‘Berceuse’ from the ‘Dolly’ Suite It is played by 
Cortot, with excellent notes by A. Forbes Milne, and 
is charming in every way (D635). 

Schubert’s ‘The Erl-King’ is 
played by Ignaz Friedman and 
Percy A. Scholes (D687). 

Mr. Scholes is responsible, too, for the notes to 
Murdoch’s_ playing of ‘Cathédrale 
Engloutie’ (D689). 

Eric Grant has written a _ programme to 
Rachmaninov’s C sharp minor Prelude. It is 
certainly more healthy than the familiar one of the 
prematurely buried man, but as we know now there 
is no definite story here, why not leave something to 
the listener’s imagination ? Though so hackneyed it 
is still a pleasure to hear it as played by Gabrilowitsch 

D699). 

Last, but by no means least, is Grieg’s ‘ Norwegian 
Bridal Procession,’ given by Rudolph Ganz (D685). 
Here, again, is something definite to be described, 
and this is ably done by Ernest Fowles. 


a thrilling affair, 
described by 


Debussy’s 


PIANOLA 
Here we have Borodin’s ‘At the Convent,’ with 
descriptive notes by Edith Rhett. This is good, 


although one feels at times that the pianoforte is not 
the ideal instrument in this case. The pedalling is 
overdone, some places being badly blurred (D706). 

Debussy’s ‘Girl with the Flaxen Hair’ (D684) is 
described by Louis Aubert and the editorial staff. 
The rubato here is rather heavy, and the pedalling 
not altogether satisfactory. 

Again, in  Paderewski’s ‘Melody’ from the 
‘Traveller's Songs’ the ruéazo is on the heavy side. 
The notes are by J. Aikman Forsyth (D648 

There is also a very good roll of Henselt’s ‘Were 
1 a bird,’ with notes by Percy A. Scholes (D658). 

This Audiograph Series justifies itself mainly 
because the notes as a whole are well-written and 
genuinely imaginative. Musicians who prefer their 
‘neat,’ so to speak, need not grudge pro- 
trimmings to the weaker brethren, the 


musi¢ 
grammati 


more so as the rolls are issued in two forms—with 
and without the notes. All types of listener are thus 
catered for. 
HLUTHNER 

Animatic.—-The practice of improvising publicly on 
the pianoforte is now so rare that special interest 
attaches to an example by Waldemar Sachs, who 
takes for his theme Mimi’s Song from Act 1 of 


‘La Bohéme’ (593 
Teresa Carrefio’s playing is always enjoyable, and 


Berceuse’ (5575 


here we have her in Chopin’s 57). 

The same composer’s ‘ Etude,’ Op. 25, No. 12, 1s 
given a good performance by Francis Planté, and is 
very well cut (55774), and his ‘ Valse,’ Op. 64, No. 2, 
|has a much gentler conception than the average 
artist’s from Joseph Stiwinski, whose rapid scale- 
passages are delightfully clear and delicate (55501). 

MacDowell’s ‘Sonata Tragica’ has much in it that 
lis fine, though the sombre note struck in the third 
convincing. The Sonata ts 
and Paul Weingartner 
and sympathy (54878- 


movement is not very 
very attractive as a whole, 
plays it with understanding 
881 

Thomé’s rather ordinary and sentimental ‘ Andante 


Religioso,’ No. 2, is well played by George Stier 
1 (37506 D.G. 
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Occasional Wotes 


That critics should differ is inevitable, and a 
comparison of their findings is among the easiest of 
futilities. Occasionally, however, an example rouses 
so much interest that comment seems to be justified. 
The visit of the Newcastle Bach Choir to Germany 
provides such an instance. It will be remembered 
that the Choir performed at the Frankfort Festival 
Dr. Whittaker’s setting of the 139th Psalm. Both 
work and performance were so emphatically praised 
and damned that a member of the Choir who was 
present has collected the criticisms and reprinted 
them in pamphlet form. Set out side by side, black 
against white, they are startling. When all allow- 
ance is made under the plea of ‘many men, many 
minds,’ it difficult to understand such wide 
divergences as the following, some of which are 
surely matters of fact rather than of taste. The 
Choir ‘fought gallantly, but it was a hopeless battle,’ 


Is 


says A, whereas B holds that ‘there were no 
noticeable errors, nor even hesitancies so far 
as technique was concerned, a fine certainty 
prevailing from beginning to end.’ C was sorry 


that the Psalm should be placed before a Continental 
audience as a representative English work; D felt 
the same, and wrote that ‘a bit of good English 
choral music well sung would have come like a 
shower in the desert.’ This, however, 
much how it dd reach E, who wrote enthusiastically 
that the Psalm ‘came like a breath of fresh air after 
so much music that was hectic and feverish in 
character.’ Returning to the Choir, we read that ‘it 
is not a virtuoso body,’ and ‘was far from surmount- 
ing every obstacle successfully’; we then discover 
that it ‘performed with astonishing virtuosity,’ its 
singing being ‘worthy of the best English choral 
traditions.’ In fact, adds this critic, ‘we all felt 
very proud of ourselves.’ But, as he now knows, 
only a few of us felt that way. 

All the above quotations are from notices written 
Englishmen. As, after all, the important point 


1s 


by 


is the impression made on Continental critics, we turn | 
Was the English case | 
Evidently | 


to them with some anxiety. 
so badly put by these Newcastle singers? 
not. Fiirtwangler, who knows quite a lot about 
music, said to the Choir after the performance, ‘ You 
should tour the country and teach the Germans how 
to sing. Blarney? We no reason to 
so, judging from the enthusiasm with which the 
Choir’s performances of the Psalm and other works 
were received in such critical centres the 
University towns of Marburg, Géttingen, 
Miinster 

favourable 
tinental writers 


see 


as 


of 


enthusiastic — verdict 
that of 


even 
and 


biassed in favour of the foreigner and against our 
own people. We do not think the accusation will lie 
in the case of responsible writers such as those 
quoted. We suggest, as an explanation, that the 


English critics were judging the Newcastle Choir | 


by the standard of crack festival choirs. Our 
columns have from time to time drawn attention | 
to this habit. A London choir, for example, | 
tackling a difficult new work, has been told| 


that it lacked the opulence of tone and brilliancy | 
of such and such a Yorkshire or Lancashire choir. | 


And almost invariably the reference has been to the 
latter’s performance of music so familiar that the 
singers had merely to open their mouths and release 


pretty | 


think | 


it 


jlots of tonal opulence and brilliance (whether it 
suited the text or not A critic who listens to the 
Newcastle Bach Choir with a Yorkshire ear, so to 
speak, will of course be disappointed. The aims of 
the Newcastle singers are not those of Yorkshire 
choralists in general. They sing well, of course, 


but they are far from making a fetish of the 
purely vocal side, either in regard to power or 


beauty of tone. The Choir exists for the study and 
public performance of unfamiliar music, new and 
old, and every season it gets through an amount of 
work that is equalled by few other bodies—if any. 


Had the Newcastle Choir gone to Germany with the 


avowed intention of showing British choralism at its 
most virile and brilliant, there would have been 
good cause for complaint. The ambassadors for 


that kind of trip would be a West Riding choir, with 
a bagful of Handel. 

The Columbia Graphophone Company has climbed 
down and modified its Schubert Centenary Com- 
petition. The prizes are now offered for original 
orchestral works in honour of Schubert. The 
‘Unfinished’ will therefore remain so. ‘The letter of 
Mr. Walter Damrosch, in response to an invitation to 
become chairman of the American Jury, puts the case 
so well that we reproduce the greater part of it : 

. . I feel very strongly that it should be impressed 
upon the who would like to enter the 
competition that it is not your purpose to insist on a 
‘completion’ of Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony. 
This might prove an impossibility, if not an absurdity. 

It is difficult to believe that some one to-day could 

take up the pen that Schubert laid down and write the 

two missing movements of the work in such a manner 
as to make it appear a logical and complete 
expression of Schubert’s individual genius. But I do 
think that a composer who has a real adoration and 
enthusiasm for Schubert might write two symphonic 
movements which, without slavishly endeavouring t 
imitate ‘the Schubert manner,’ could be a kind of 
apotheosis of the master of melody. They mig! 
express something of the reverence we all feel for him 
and for the indescribably beautiful message which his 
melodic invention lavishly poured for 

Such an apotheosis might even contain loving 

reverence some snatches of Schubert’s own melodies, 


composers 


as 


) 


rt 


us 


out 
in 


so 


whether as a Trio in the Scherzo movement or as a 
sudden revelation during the Finale. Such details 
should, of course, be left to the fancy of the composer, 
but it seems to me that on these lines a very interestit 
contribution to our symphonic literature might be 
made, something which would be appropriate for a 
Schubert Centennial, and yet would be an individual 
| contribution from the pen of a living composer. 


o 
& 


and | 
The wide difference between the generally 
Con- | 
British critics has, of | 
course, led to the complaint that we English are} 


Good progress with the ‘Cecil Sharp’ Fund was 
reported at the meeting of the subscribers at the 
R.C.M. on November Donations far total 
£15,408, in addition to the Carnegie grant of £5,000, 
| which has now been earned on the pound-to-pound 
basis that was made a condition of its offer. A 
satisfactory point concerning the donations is that the 
bulk has come in small amounts from far and neat 

an encouraging sign of widespread interest. 
| Nearly £4,000 comes from America, chiefly, we 
believe, from the Boston branch of the Folk-Dance 
Society. The children in a school in the Appalachian 
Hills gave up meat and pudding for a day, making 


SO 


»> 


| 


shift with rice and cocoa, in order to send a 
donation—forty dollars. A site for the proposed 
| memorial hall has been obtained at the cost of 
| £5,500. The position is good and convenient—on 


|the north side of Regent’s Park, at the junction of 


(Continued on page 53) 
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(Continued from page 48.) 

Regent’s Park Road and Gloucester Road, with a tube 
station and bus services hard by. The site being 
larger than is required for the building, and attractively 
wooded, it is hoped that later an open-air theatre 
may be added to the original scheme. The memorial 

ll consist of a building containing a hall suitable 
for fo'!k-dance demonstrations, several large class- 
rooms, ample offices, and a library in which will be 
housed the valuable collection of books and MSS. 
left by Cecil Sharp. The cost of this building will 
be £20,000, and operations will begin soon. The 
committee is anxious that the memorial shall start 
free of debt. It therefore appea’s for help in 
raising the remaining £4,000. Many readers of the 
Wusical Times are keenly interested in the work of 
the English Folk-Dance Society ; to them we warmly 
commend this effort to perpetuate the memory of 
Cecil Sharp in the best of all ways—that of 
continuing and developing the great movement 
for which he did so much. Donations should | 
sent to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Shuldham Shaw, 
7, Lyndhurst Gardens, N.W.3. 


e 


The visit of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
caused a good many people to lose their heads. 
(hat comparisons should be made between the 
playing of the Berliners and that of London 
orchestras was inevitable, but very little basis for 
The visitors have long 


such a comparison exists. 
they were 


played regularly under one conductor ; 
heard in a programme so familiar that they could 
have played it practically from memory; and they 
were obviously keyed up to the occasion. Of course 
the performance was as nearly faultless as could be, 
and of the storm of applause the players received 
nobody grudges them a handclap. But we object to 
their feats being made an excuse for depreciating the 
work of London orchestras. Give (say) the L.S.O. 
the same advantages, turn it on to a programme 
of chestnuts, and it would, we feel sure, hold its 
own—and probably a bit more. On the other hand, 
t is conceivable that the Berlin Philharmonic may 
1ave lost something in resource and _ initiative 
through being nursed so assiduously. How would 
t fare with a series of programmes containing a 
yood proportion of new and unfamiliar music, under 
rehearsed, and with a constant change of conductor? 

How pluckily and resourcefully London players 
stand up to these conditions is generally admitted. 
But a general admission is a tepid affair: something 
with a few degrees more warmth is called for. A 
tenth part of the applause lavished on the Berlin Phil 
harmonic would give London orchestras a pleasant 
shock. Why not give it, instead of belittling their 
efforts by comparing their work with that of a foreign 
organization blessed with all the advantages London 
players have long had to do without? 


Few benevolent organizations (if any) have a 
vreater claim on musicians than that founded in 
memory of Gervase Elwes, and known as _ the 
Musicians’ Benevolent Fund. It is now so firmly 
established as to make possible an extension of its 
scope. The Committee feels that this extension 
should take the form of a Pensions Fund and 
Convalescent Home for sick and aged musicians, 
and it appeals for the support of the profession. 
It points out that the Fund is the only one 
of its kind that (1) is supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions, (2) helps every class of 
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musician, irrespective of whether they are 
members of any society, and (3) distributes its 
entire funds in charitable work among musicians, 
The calls on the Fund are so great that no money is 
available for the proposed new developments. 
Hence a special appeal, which is signed by Sir 
Edward Elgar, Sir Hugh Al'en, Sir Dan Godfrey, 
Sir Landon Ronald, Sir Henry Wood, and 
Dr. J. B. McEwen. The Committee suggests that 
musicians who are unable to subscribe directly should 






help in other ways—e.g., by arranging or g 
concerts, organ and other recitals, &c.; by collecting 
£10 during the coming year and so becoming a Life 
Member ; and, not least, by propaganda work among 
their friends. The organizing secretary, Mr. 
Frank Thistieton, asks us to say that if any of ow 
readers care to write to him at 16, John Street, 
Bedford Row, W.C.1, he will gladly advise them as 
to methods of helping the Fund. We understand 
that Mr. John Goss and many other well-known 
performers have promised to give concerts inaid ; here 
is a lead which will surely be followed by all 
members of the rank and file of the profess:on—fo1 
to put the case on the lowest ground), as it is the 
rank and file who benefit most, prudence and 
forethought indicate the wisdom, as well as the duty 


of lending a hand 


The election of a professional musician to the 
honourable position of Master of the Worshipful 
Company of Musicians, is a sufficiently rare event to 
call for note. Dr. G. f. Bennett, the new Master, is 
the first member of the profession to fill the post for 
a good many years. We believe Stainer and Bridge 
were the two most recent Masters. 
They and Dr. Bennett appear also to be the only 
At the annual 


professional 


organists who have served as Master, 
banquet of the Company warm tributes were paid to 
Dr. Bennett Ly the Dean of Lincoln, Sir Hugh Allen, 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent, and others. 


The post of organist at Exeter Cathedra', made 
vacant by the appointment of Dr. Bullock to 
Westminster Abbey, is to be filled by Mr. Thomas 
Armstrong. The new Exeter organist was one of the 
Chapel Royal ‘Children’ for six years; he then 
became organist at Thorney Abbey, going thence to 
Peterborough Cathedral as assistant to Dr. Keeton. 
Later he went to Keble College, where he obtained 
his M.A. His subsequent posts have been as 
assistant at Manchester Cathedral and organist at 
St. Peter’s, Eaton Square. Mr. Armstrong has 
marked literary ability, and has for some years been 
a regular contributor to the review columns of this 
journal. 

An article in a London daily on ‘ Money-Making 
Music,’ by Mr. Jack Waller, contains some naive 
revelations of the modus operandi of the dance-musi 
compilers. For a start, we like his comparison of 
English and American composers : 

The English composer, who has thoroughly mastered 
the art and technique of music—who has studied, for 
example, counterpoint, theory, orchestration, and so 
on—wants to write symphonies or grand operas. He 
is not willing to ‘degrade’ his musical art to the 

writing of syncopated tunes. In America, on the 
other hand, composers—like Jerome Kern—who are 
in every sense of the word real musicians, are willing 
to commercialise their knowledge of music. 

We shall be surprised if any British composers 
ambitious) are reluctant to 
the contrary, their 


however erudite o1 
‘commercialise’ their gifts. On 
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complaint is that they can’t commercialise enough. 
However, much depends on what is meant by the 
term. Mr. Waller will enlighten us: 


You may say that the American composer is a base 
commercialist; and he may be. But you must con- 
sider the American point of view. The American is 
always looking for something new. In his plays, as 
well as in his musica] comedies, he is always trying to 
find and exploit a new idea. For example, the 
American composer who wrote the tune ‘I want to be 
Happy’ in ‘No No Nanette’ simply composed an 
ordinary old-fashioned waltz-tune, and introduced into 
it inordinately long pauses—a sort of super-syncopation. 
Before the war we should have played the tune as 
a waltz 


2 See 
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Till I make you hap -py too 


But in ‘ Nanette’ it is given a twist: 


Ex.2 
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I want to be 





hap-py but I won'tbe hap-py 
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Til I make you hap-py too 

Subtle, isn’t it? What a tune! What a text! 
And what accentuation! Mr. Waller’s solemn use 


of the term ‘composers’ for the perpetrators of such 
fatuities is in itself a joke. 
Neither of the passages quoted could have been 


written by a musician—least of all by a ‘real 
musician in every sense of the term.’ And its 
production is due to the ‘commercialisation,’ not of 


knowledge, but of ignorance. 


Ve are glad to read in the Daily Express an 
indication that our social leaders are beginning to 


realise their obligations as patrons of art : 


The latest fad of society, the Ural Peasant Singers, 
ought to London by storm. These who 
make curious noises by hollowing their tongues and 
making them revolve against their teeth, are in great 
demand for parties. 


1 
take men, 


Vews we learn that dining to the 
organ music is a feature at the 

The managing director has 
‘a wonderful organ, and he 
has gone there to find an organist to play it.’ 
The old country really must wake up. We have 
long known that she has no opera, and no orchestras, 
but it was somehow felt that she had a few good 
organists—-good enough, anyway, to drown the noise 


From the Daz/; 
accompaniment of 
Café Royal. 
obtained from America 


new 


of the soup 


The Three Towns Deanery Choral Association held its 
annual Festival Andrew’s, Plymouth, on 
November 23. singers took part, 
The canticles were sung to 
and the anthem was Wesley’s 
and Father.’ Smart’s Te Deum 
ended a fine service. Mr. H. Moreton was organist, and 
Dr. Ernest Bullock conducted, The success of this Festival 
should consolidate the revival, which began last year after 
a longish lapse. 


service at St. 
About 
representing fourteen choirs. 
Moreton in E flat, 
* Blessed be the God 


five hundred 


Church and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 


DISTRIBUTION OF DIPLOMAS 

Members and friends are cordially invited to 
attend the distribution of diplomas to successful 
candidates at the Fellowship and Associateship 
Examinations, on Saturday, January 21, 1928, at 3 p.m. 
| The President, Dr. W. G. Alcock, will deliver an 
address, and Mr. W. Wolstenholme, organist of 
All Saints’, St. John’s Wood, will play upon the 
College organ the following pieces selected for the 
July Examinations, 1928: 
J. S. Bach 


Stanford 


Toccata in D minor (Dorian) p 
Prelude in form of a Chaconne, Op. 88, No. 2 
(Stainer & Bell.) 
Romanza, ‘ La Reine de France’ 
Best’s Arrangements, vol. i., p. 199. 
(Novello. ) 
Prelude, ‘Rhosymedre’ ... R. 
(Stainer & Bell.) 
“Pensée d’Automne,’ Op. 27, No. 2 
(Augener. ) 


Haydn 


Vaughan Willian 
--- Jongen 


After the organ recital there will be an informal! 
conversazione, to which members and friends are 
invited. Tea and coffee; no tickets are required. 

H. A. HARDING (//on. Secretary). 


THE SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC: 
|}OUTLINE OF MR. NICHOLSON’S PROJECT 

Mr. Sydney Nicholson’s scheme for the establish- 
ment of a training school for Church musicians was 
advanced a stage on December 6, at a meeting in 
the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey. The 
Dean of Westminster presided. 

Mr. Nicholson dealt with his scheme under three 
heads: (1) the object of the school; (2) the kind 
of training proposed, and for whom; (3) the 
ipparatus required. We condense and give the 
main points of his very practical address : 

THE OBJECT 

Under existing conditions the majority of those 
preparing to become Church musicians have little or 
no chance of training a choir and accompanying a 
service until they are actually installed in a post. In 
other words, they have to gain the necessary expe- 
rience after, instead of before, entering on their duties. 
The weekly organ lesson, the purely theoretical talks 
on voice-production, accompaniment, and so on, are 
good in their way, but they cannot take the place of 
practical experience gained in the right surroundings. 
Many young people are interested in Church music, 
but have their interest killed by lack of opportunity 
of trying their hand at practical work in a stimulating 
and sympathetic environment. 

TRAINING 

The needs of four types of church had to be 
considered : (1) the cathedral, and the collegiate church 
or chapel ; (2) the large town church, where a full-time 
professional musician was usually employed ; (3) the 
smaller or less affluent church, where the music was 
usually directed by a semi-professional ; and (4) the 
village church, where the services of a_ trained 
musician were only rarely to be had. In regard to 
(1), the fit training was usually available through 
organ scholarships, though the proposed School wou'd 
no doubt have its uses for aspirants to such posts. 

| The professional musicians concerned in (2) usually 
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studied at the leading colleges of music ; this training 
could be supplemented by a course of practical! work | 
at the School. (3) The semi-professionals—men | 
whose chief means of livelihood was some calling | 
other than musical—wou!d gain much from a central | 
School, especially in cases where they were employed 
in a business which had branches throughout the | 
country. With the sympathetic co-operation of the| 
heads of such businesses, it might be possible to 
arrange for the drafting of suitable men to centres 


where their musical abilities and training were 
needed. As to (4), the only solution seemed to lie in 


the provision of trained choirmasters, not attached to 
any one church, but peripatetic. They would go 
from village to village, organizing and training, and 
giving help in various practical ways. Later, it 
might be possib!e to arrange for such choirmasters 
to be responsible for definite areas, under diocesan 
auspices. A_ revolution in village church music| 
might thus be brought about, for the present difficulty 
was due not to shortage of material, but to lack of 
peop'e competent to get the best out of it. 
APPARATUS 

The prime need was a chape', with frequent 
services of all types, simp'e and elaborate. There 
should be no restriction to any one school of thought 
or sty:e of music, and no question of ‘ High’ Church 
or ‘Low’ Church. The requirements varied widely, 
and whatever a man’s private preferences might be, 
he could not be regarded as an educated Church 
musician unless he understood them all. Students 
at the School wou'd gain practical experience in 
training the chapel choir, and accompanying or 
taking some other part in the services. There must 
be a chaplain to look after the purely religious side of 
the work, and he should also be capable of helping in 
the musical teaching. There must also be boy 
choristers, with a nucleus of resident boys. 

The social centre of the enterprise would be the 
hostel, which wou'd provide something like a col- 
legiate life for students able to avail themselves of it. 
It could a!so provide accommodation for students 
coming froma distance for occasional help, ‘ refresher’ 
At the head would be a Warden 
and, as lecturers and adviser, 
on. The School would 


courses, and so on, 
and Director of Studies ; 
experts would be called 
not compete with any existing institutions: it 
wou'd supp'ement them. It would not be an exam- 
ining body, but it wou!d supp'y candidates for the 
choir-training examinations held at the R.C.O. 
FINANCE 

Mr. Nicholson estimated that an assured income 
of about £7,009 would suffice for a most efficient 
carrying-out of the scheme. No public appeal had 
yet been launched, but an endeavour would be made 
to get into touch with every parish in the country, in 
order that the scheme might have the support not 
only of a few wealthy people, but of all who were 
interested. Among the support promised were gifts as 
memorials of two who were keenly interested in the 
project—Lady Mary Trefusis and the late Precenton 
of Chester. 

‘The time has now come,’ said Mr. Nicho!son, tn 
conclusion, ‘when we feel that the scheme may be 
launched with good hope of success, It is the direct 


outcome of the work that has been going on 
for the improvement of Church music for the] 
past twenty years, the first stage of which may 


be said to have culminated in the Report of the 
Archbishops’ Committee on Music in Worship.’ He 


added that it wou'd be necessary as a first step to 
form a company, limited by guarantee, and not 
having a share capital; several influential gentlemen 
had consented to be signatories. 

The following resolution was then moved by 
Sir Walford Davies, seconded by Sir Hugh Allen, 
and carried unanimously : 

That a company, limited by and not 
having a share capital, to be called ‘The School of 
English Church Music,’ be formed on the lines laid 
down by Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson; and that 
me. £.. F. Knapp-Fisher, the hon. solicitor, be 
requested to take the necessary steps to get the same 


registered. 


guarantee 


‘The Church Hymnary,’ Revised Edition, Staff, 4s. ; 
Sol-fa, 4s.; Melody only, 2s. 6d. ; Organ Edition, 
Tos, _ 

‘Hymns from The Church Hymnary,’ 6d. 

Handbook to ‘The Church Hymnary,’ 7s. 6¢ 

Hymns and Tunes from ‘Songs of Praise,’ 4¢. 

‘Songs of Praise for Day Schools,’ a selection of 
hymns from ‘ Songs of Praise’ (words only 

‘Hymns of Western Europe,’ Se'ected and Edited 
by Sir H. Walford Davies, Sir W. H. Hadow, and 
Sir R. R. Terry; with a Preface by the Right 
Hon. D. Lloyd George. 

{Oxford University Press, 6s. 6d.] 

‘The Evolution of the English Hymn,’ by Frederick 
John Gillman. 

[George Allen & Unwin, tos, 6¢.] 

The interest in hymnody seems to be as great as 
ever, judging from the steady output of fresh 
collections and literature. Lately, too, the topic has 
even ca'led forth leading articles in 7he 7imes and 
other journals, as well as a good deal of matter in 
the correspondence columns. All this is 
because hymns and their tunes, being used by 
countless folk from crad!e to grave, exert an influence 
hardly second to that of any other musical form 
other form so small and easily 


good, 


certainly any 
negotiable. 
New hymnaries owe much to the ‘ Erglish Hymnal,’ 
and no attempt is made to disguise the fact. ‘The 
Church Hymnary’ follows its lead in the matter of 
German, Welsh, and other tunes of a national type 
Like the ‘E. H.,’ too, it compromises by retaining 
some unworthy material. Such compromise is 
inevitable, apparently ; but we may console ourselves 
with the reflection that in practically every new 
hymn-book the proportion of weak music grows less 
admirab'!e new tunes—a_ good 
cannot flourish if 


rhere many 
feature, for hymnody 

temporary composers are not induced to contribute 
to the stock. The harmonizations in the main 
have been well done. Here and there one would 


are 
con 


have preferred a simpler style. For example, 
‘The First Nowell’ is robbed of a good deal 
of its life by being given too many chords—prai 


tically one to each note. And in some well-known 
tunes the addition of harmony to phrases that were 
designed to be sung in unison, is lable to irritate 
Ihe addition of harmony often weakens the effect 
There can be little doubt that Dykes’s tune 
‘St. Cross,’ for instance, gains in strength and sunt 
ability from the unisonous opening of the last line 
Chere are a couple of over-statements in the Preface 
Thus, it is right to warn choirmasters that a rallen 
fando is not desirable in every hymn, but it 1s wrong 
to add that in joyous hymns ‘the singing ought 
to be carried on to the very last word without any 








cf 
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rallentando? Such a restriction of retardation to 


non-joyous music does not hold good in any other 
kind of musical performance, and we see no reason 
for making an exception in the case of hymn-singing. 
Concerning accompaniments, we are told that ‘in 


every case they must be light In every case? 
Surely, a big, strong festive hymn, sung as it ought 
to be | i crowd, calls for a quality other than 
lightness \part from a few details such as these, 


lo do justice to its many fine 
il arrangement call for 
olumns rather than the paragraphs that are available. 
fied at the 


s excellent 


tunes and its pra t 


the book 


would 


It shou'd be added that the prices spec 


head of this article refer to the editions bound in 
cloth. Other more expensive forms are also issued. 

Prof. Moffatt has compiled a work of reference 
tl ll great service to hymnals 


, 
nat will be oft isers ot 
} } 


other than that to which it specially applies. The 
book is divided into two sections, the first giving 
copious notes on the words and music of every hymn 
n The Church Hymnary’; the second containing 


graphical and historical notes on the authors, 


ymposers, sources, & It runs to nearly six hundred 
asely-packed pages, and is a mine of 


interesting 
Music-type illustrations are used freely in 
' } 


connection with the discussion of tunes that exist tn 


achievement 


several forms Lhe handbook is a rea 


of industry and scholarship. 

‘Hymns of Western Europe’ is an anthology 
rather than a hymnal. It contains an abundance of 
fine things, and its special 


character enabled the 
, 
I 


compilers to eschew feeble tunes which the ordinary 


r 
hymn 
s a pity that so large a proportion of its good things 
already in most of the 
A\bridge,’ ‘ Dix.’ ‘ Martyrdom,’ ‘ Hanover,’ 
*Adeste, Fideles,’ and There are, 
however, some truly splendid old Welsh tunes that are 
and that 


} 


book has to include for reasons of poli y. It 


appear hymnals now in 


use. 
} > 
qaozens 


more, 


very little known outside the Principality 





are even in danger of being disused there, if report 
speaks true. German chorales abound—all good, 
of course, but some of them good in rather a dull 
way rhe section entitled ‘Anthems’ ts curiously 
‘ led, some of the numbers being mere hymn 
t while others are chorales from Bach's cantatas ; 
only the more extended of the latter can be 
described as anthems In several] of these, by the 
way, the giving of Bach’s high trumpet parts 


sometimes in two-part harmony to a Great trumpet 


stop is likely to lead to din rather than musi 

given 
example, ‘ Orientis 
& M.’ form 
*Narenza’ 


a confusing 


Some well-known tunes are not always 


versions For 
Partibus’ in the stilted 4-4 ‘A 
instead of the origir 3 


in the best 
} 


appear 5 





al 3-4. has a 





in three of its four lines 


The use of 


gathering note 
and illogical arrangement bar-lines is 


unsystematic. In some old tunes they are used very 
sparingly; in others liberally An imperfect book, 
then; with less distinguished musicians as editors 


the job would no doubt have been rounded-off more 


tidily. But it contains so much fine stuff that many 
will be glad to have it at hand. Perhaps somebody 


will now go a step farther, and give us a collection 

with a good proportion 
by living composers. Hymn-book 
compilers have done enough looking back ; it is time 


to look around as well. 


of entirely unfamiliar tunes, 


of examples 


Mr. Gillman writes with sympathy and knowledge 
a department with 

and his 
preachers, 


hymns 
musical journal has little to do 
in which writers, 


concerning the texts of 
which a 


book will 


pro\ e a mine 


and lecturers will dig with profit. On the musical 


side (relegated to a chapter at the end) he is 
necessarily sketchy, and a few of his generalisations 
He is mistaken, for example, in 
regarding Bach’s version of ‘Nun danket’ as being 
unsuitable for And in a 
paragraph on the adaptation of folk-song for hymn 
purposes he such ‘Stella’ and 
‘There is a happy land,’ overlooking such examples 


may be questioned. 
, 
congregational use. 


cites trivialities as 


as ‘Innsbruck,’ the ‘Passion Chorale,’ &c., othe: 
Lutheran adaptations, and the many successful 
modern instances to be found in ‘English 





Hymnal’ and in the various carol 
Charles Wood and G. R. Woodward. And in so 
brief a discussion of a big subject there should be no 
remarks as ‘It is that Croft 
and added the other 


space for such said 
found the first line of “ St. Anne,” 
three. What a pity more such finds cannot be made 
But the main body of the book is excellent. It is 
good to find the author in his Preface standing up for 
a recognition of the important part played in the 
hymns and their tunes. He 
inclined to 


that the 


common life by says 


truly that ‘literary and musical critics are 
and to 


contents of our hymnals are not worthy of 


scoff at the subject, conclude 
artist 
notice ; 
folk-song, o!d ballads, Christmas carols, anc 
x not always mindful of the incomparably 
hymn and hymn 
\ race.’ 


so they turn aside to bestow their attention on 

1 negro 
Spirituals ” 
part which the simple 
tune have played in the 
The fact is, the writer of a 
| composer of a fine hymn-tune 
perpetrator of a bad one, unfortunately !), 
of a niche in fame’s temple denied to many writers 
But even on artistic grounds it is 
of hymnody. 


greater 
history of ou 
good hymn, or the 
sometimes even the 


s assured 


of symphonies. 
under-rate the achievement 
Che best hymns are on a level with the pick of our 


easy to 
secular lyrics, and the of a really 
clinching hymn-tune is a real feat in the art of the 
musical miniature. Mr. Gillman’s book will help 
towards an appreciation of that army of writers 
some almost unknown in other walks of literature 


composition 


to whom Christendom owes so much. 


AN INTERESTING CAMBRIDGE ORGAN 


The Chapel of Jesus College, Cambricge, 


acquired an organ of unusual interest. The removal, a 
few years ago, of the West Gallery and its large (and 


unsatisfactory) organ left the Chapel with a small old 
in the Chancel. 
Smith—was a two-manual, minus pedals. 
of the old 
Investigation showed that the factor was not Smith, but 
Bishop, who built the instrument for Sir Jol n Sutton, a 
College. Sir John held strong 
organs, objecting to ‘modern overgrown J/usic A/i//s’ (he 


organ 
This instrument—long credited to ‘ Father’ 
The keys were 
white black naturals. 


style sharps and 


member of the views on 


should have lived to hear the Liverpool Cathedral organ !), 
and disliking pedals : chief 
English cathedral, and the consequence of 
pedals and /eda j f 
mischievous, it is much to be desired that 


“As fugue playing is not the 
object in an 
pipes more especially having been so 
they should be 
removed from cathedral organs.’ 


This old Bishop organ, on being examined recently by 


Mr. Arthur Harrison (of Messrs. Harrison), was found to 
contain two stops much older than the rest. The 


explanation seems to be that when Sir John’s organ was 
a-building, the Smith organ at Durham was being altered. 
He was a warm admirer of Smith’s work, and the 
supposition is that the were from 
Durham. In fact, a contemporary account of the opening 
| of the organ by Walmisley mentions a flute as having come 
|from Durham. Hence, probably, the origin of the local 
legend that * Father’ Smith was the builder. 


stops ‘conveyed’ 
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This old instrument has been retained intact in the 


rebuilding recently undertaken by Messrs. Harrison. 
Great, Swell, and Pedal organs have been added 
to it, and the result is a four-manual, probably the 
smallest in existence, and unique in other respects. The 
tonal effect is described as very attractive. Here is the 
specification : 


PEDAL FI 
Oven Wood sas 6 
Sub-Bass ( 
Double Salicional 
Open Diapason s 
Hohl Flute 8 
Octave ° 4 

WEI ' 
Viol di Gamba 
Harmonic Flute 8 
Concert Flute ' 
rrumpet 5 
‘ r (184 ! 

Open Diapason 8 
Stopt Diapason (Smith s 
Principal C ; 
Stopt Flute (Smit! ; 
[welfth 
Fifteenth 
Tierce I 
Sesquialtera ranks 

‘ FI 
Open Diapason 8 
Stopt Diapason 4 
Principal | 


Open Flute 


Swell to Great Great to Pedal 
Choir to Great Swell 
Echo to Swell Choir 
Swell Octave Echo 


We take the above particulars from an interesting article 
in the Cambridge Review. 


PHE LATE LADY MARY TREFUSIS 


A fund has been opened to provide a memorial to the 
late Lady Mary Trefusis. As she was a devoted worker in 
the cause of Church music, and also a warm supporter of 
Mr. Sydney Nicholson’s scheme for a School of Church 
Music, it is desired to raise a subscription fund by means 
of which her name shall be permanently associated 
with the School as one of its founders. The exact 
application of the fund will be determined later, but the 
intention is that it shall bear her name, and be assigned to 
some special purpose, and that, when the School is formed, 
there should also be some visible memorial. The honorary 
treasurer is Mr. A. Cyprian B. Webb, 21, Chester Square, 
S.W.1. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAI 
On St. Paul’s Day (January 25) the music at the morning 
service (10.0) will Tallis’s Litany (in 
procession), and Beethoven’s Mass in C, with full orchestral 
accompaniment. At Evensong (4.0) the Canticles will be 
sung to Huntley in E flat, and the anthem will consist of a 
*St. Paul’ with full orchestra. 


consist of 


selection from 


SIXTY-SIX YEARS AS ORGANIS1 
Mrs. Inman has retired from the post of honorary 
organist of St. Peter’s, Finsthwaite, Windermere, after 
sixty-six years’ service. Her uncle was vicar of the parish 
for forty-nine years, and her husband held the 
office for forty-two years. 


same 


Wesleyan Church, 
has been rebuilt by 


Road 


Hill, 


The organ at Sackville 
Bexhill-on-Sea, originally by 


Messrs. Hele. It was dedicated on November 9, 
Mr. Arthur Meale giving a recital, his programme 
including the D major Fugue of Bach, a Chora! 


Symphonique by Diggle, and his own ‘Storm.’ 


The organ at the Congregational Church, Wren Road, 
Camberwell Green, was re-opened on November 10, when 
Mr. Allan Brown gave a recital, playing Schumann’s 
Canon in B minor, Bach’s ‘Great’ G minor Fugue, 
Wolstenholme’s Finale in B flat, Xc. 
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We have received the prospectus of the Glasgow Society 
of Organists for 1927-28. The enterprise of this body is 
shown in various features. There is a list of about a 
hundred works in the Society’s Library, which may be 
borrowed by members—free for one month, sixpence per 
month thereafter. The Society has also a valuable store of 
organ and other music at the disposal of its members, A 
complete roll of the three hundred and four members’ 
names, appears. <A_ useful 
addition is a list of members who are available for deputy 





addresses, and posts also 


work. The arrangements for the present session include a 
programme of organ music per gramophone, a chamber 
pianoforte recital by William 
Robertson, and a _ performance by 


concert, a violin and 
Primrose and Rae 
combined choirs of * ] li ah,’ 


S 


The opening meetings have 


been crowded. 


The fifty-fourth annual Festival of t 

Choirs Association took place at St. Paul’s Cathedral, on 
November 17, over thirty choirs taking part. The 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis were sung to settings by 
Lee Williams, and the anthem was ‘ How lovely are Thy 
dwellings fair,’ from Brahms’s ‘Requiem.’ Mr. Douglas 
Hopkins, sub-organist at the Cathedral, accompanied, and 
Dr. Stanley Marchant conducted 


he London Church 


*Samson’ was the chief item in a day of intensive 
music-making by the choir of Hope Congregational Church, 
occasion being the annual Festival of the 
‘Sleepers, wake !’ 


Oldham, the 
choir. Other works heard were Bach’s 
Purcell’s ‘Soul of the world,’ oratorio selections, and 
instrumental items—a varied and good. 
Mr. Joseph Lees was conductor, with a capital array of 


notable feast, 
soloists and other helpers. 


Bach Choir (Mr. Charles 
Saints’ 


The All Saints’ (Bradford) 
Stott, conductor) 
Church, Horton Green, on 

that comprised the Motets, 
‘I wrestle and pray,’ the Chorale, 
Liszt’s Fantasia 
‘They that co down to the sea.’ 


gave its third concert at All 
December 7, with a scheme 

‘Like as a father,’ and 
*Jesu, Joy of man’s 
solos, and Fugue on 


desiring,’ violin 


BACH, 


and Bantock’s 


The organ at Malvern Priory Church has been re- 


constructed by Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper, and is now a 


four-manual of fifty-one stops and ample accessories. The 
dedication took place on December &, when Dr. Louis 
Hamand gave a recital, playing Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Saint-Saéns’s Fantasia in E flat, his own 


arrangement of the ‘ Londonderry Air,’ Xc. 


‘Requiem’ = was at Worple Road 
Wimbledon, on November 27, with 
pianoforte (Mr. A. H. Childs) and 
Hayward). Mr. U ppington 


Brahms’s sung 
Wesleyan Church, 
accompaniment on 
organ (Mr. D. S. 


conducted. 


| } 
rank 


with orchestral accom- 


Ke 


*The Last Judgment’ was su 


paniment, at St. Luke’s, Reading, by the St. Luke's 
Musical Society, on November 30. Mr. Arthur C, Foster 


conducted. 


Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have completed an organ 
for St. Michael’s, Windmi!l Hill, Bristol—a two-manual 
of nineteen stops and nineteen pistons. 


Elgar’s ‘ The Light of Life’ was sung by the choir of the 
Presbyterian Church, York, on December 11, conducted by 


Mr. LE. S. Walton, with Mr. A. W. Knight at the organ, 


Willis are to reconstruct the organs 


Messrs. Henry 
Matthias’s 


at St. Mary’s, Graham Street, S.W., and St. 
Earl’s Court. 


The organ at Great Meeting Church, Leicester, is to be 
completely reconstructed by Messrs. J, W. Walker. 















RECITALS 

Mr. Walter Vale, Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, W.— 
Passacaglia and Three Chorale Preludes, Bach ; Pastorale, 
Franck ; Epilogue, Willan. 

Mr. Ralph Downes, Keble College Chapel — ‘ 
Symphony, Dufré; Sonata No. 4, Four 
Preludes, and Toccata in F, Aach. 

Mr. Charles Stott, Skipton Parish Church—Grande Piéce 
Symphonique, /ranck ; Caprice, /reland ; Scherzo-F ugue, 

Chorale and Fugue, Gui/mant. 


Passion’ 
Chorale 


Lemare; 


Mr. N. S Wallbank, Christ Church, Penrith—Prelude and | 


Fugue in D, Aach ; Con Moto, Saiat-Saéns ; Scherzo in 
G minor, Aossi ; Fantasia in F minor, A/ozar?. 

Rev. L. G. Bark, Christ Church, Penrith—Introduction 
and Fugue in A minor, Awussel/; Trio in C minor, Bach ; 
Elégie, Vierne ; Marcia Religiosa, U’rfeaga, 

Dr. Stocks, St. Asaph Cathedral—Toccata-Prelude on 
*Pange Lingua,’ Aairstow; Allegretto Grazioso and 
Allegro Marziale, Frank Aridge; Finale (Symphony 
No. 4), Vidor ; selection from ‘ Gerontius.’ 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool— 
Marche Militaire, Awck; Chorale Prelude on ‘Ein’ 
Feste Burg’ and Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach ; 


‘Eventide,’ Arewer; Theme and Variations, Stuart 
Archer. 
Mr. E. H. Daniels, St. Oswald’s, Durham—Imperial 


March, £igar ; 
Pastoral Sonata, AAcindberger 

Mr. James Easson, Holy Trinity, St. Andrews—Sonata, 
Elgar ; Psalm-Prelude in C minor, Howells ; ‘Scenes in 
Northumberland,’ Frederic H. Wood; ‘Gloria in 
Excelsis,’ Harrison ; Finale, Wolstenholme ; Introduction 
and Allegro, Aved/e ; Fugue in G minor, Nares. 

Mr. G. D. Cunningham, St. Mellitus, Hanwell—Fantasia 
and Fugue in G minor, Bach ; Allegro Vivace (Symphony 
No. 5), /Vidor; Choral No. 3, Franck; Scherzo, 
Gigout ; Fantasia and Fugue on BAC H, Reger. 

Mr. Purcell J. Mansfield, Symington Parish Church— 
Fantasia in G, Bach; Capriccio in B flat, Cafocei ; 
March for a Church Festival, est; Cradle Song, 
Mansfield. 

Rev. W. Lees, St. Lawrence Jewry—Sonata No. 7, 
Rheinberger ; Psalm-Prelude No. 2, Howells; Allegro 
Maestoso from Sonata, £/gar ; Finale (Symphony No. 5), 
Doordk. 

Mr. Glanvill Hopkins, St. Andrew’s, Holborn—Idyll, 
Jephson ; Prelude and Fugue in G, Aach; Fantasia and 


Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach ; 
; Passacaglia, /Vest. 


Fugue (Sonata No. 9), Aheinberger; Sonata No. 4, 
Mendelssohn ; Ostinato, Harvey Grace ; Pitce Héroique, 
Fran 


Preludio 
Pastorale (Sonata No. 1), 
Fugue in B minor, Bach; 


Mr. George Metzler, St. Stephen’s Walbrook 
(Sonata No. 7), Aheindberger ; 
Guilmant ; Prelude and 
Intermezzo, Hollins ; 
Zaylor. 

Mr. Horace Wilfrid King, St. Lawrence Jewry—Chant 
de Mai, Jongen ; Sonata No. 1, Alendelssohn ; Toccatina, 
Alcock ; Alla Marcia, /reland. 

Mr. J. A. Sowerbutts, Holy Trinity, Guildford—Moto 
continuo, C. /. Waters ; Idyll, ‘ The Sea,’ Arnold Smith ; 
Sonata No. 1, Harwood; Fantasy-Prelude, Macpherson ; 
“Song of Triumph,’ // est; Three Hymn-Tune Preludes, 
Charlton Palmer ; Minuet, Stanford ; Rhapsody, Harvey 
Grace ; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Zemare. 

Mr. Archibald Farmer, St. Lawrence Jewry—Chorale and 
tenth Variation from the Partita on ‘Jesu, heed my 
greeting,’ Aach ; Fantaisie de concert, de /a JZombelle ; 
Six Portraits, Aarg-Z/ert. 

Mr. Nelson Govier, Cheshunt Parish Church—Sonata 
No. 1, Mendelssohn ; A\legretto and Marche Triomphale, 
Lemmens ; Sonata in D, West. 

Mr. W. Wolstenholme, St. Lawrence Jewry—Sonata No. 4, 
Mendelssohn; ‘Cilurnum’ and ‘ Borcovicus,’ Frederi 


H. Wood; Sketch No. 1 and ‘Celebration,’ 
Wolstenholme ; and Improvisation. 
Mr. W. J. Comley, Cheshunt Parish Church—Allegro 


maestoso, from Sonata, and Imperial March, Z/ear; 
Scherzo (Sonata No. 5), Gui/mant; Overture in C, 
Hlollins. 
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: ; : 
Impromptu in A minor, Coleridge- | 


Mr. William H. Scriven, Christ Church, Ware—Fantasia 
in G and Prelude and Fugue in G minor, Bach 
Sonata No. 7, Xheinberger; Pitce Héroique, Franck ; 
Prelude on ‘St. Michael,’ /WVes¢. 

APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Ernest W. Pettit, choirmaster and organist, St. 
Cuthbert’s, West Hampstead. 

Mr. Geoffrey A. Sandwell, choirmaster and 
All Hallows’, East India Dock, E. 

Mr. Arthur E. Temple, choirmaster and 
St. Mary’s, Hornsey. 


Lctters to the Editor 
THE PURCELL FANTASIAS 

Sir,—Dr. Eaglefield-Hull writes of my transcriptions of 
Purcell’s Fantasias as though they were as full of gross 
mistakes as his own notorious translations from the French ; 
yetonly one wrong note is adduced as evidence. His state- 
ment that the unfinished Fantasia in A minor is founded on a 
ground-bass with two flats in the signature does not inspire 
| confidence in his qualifications as an expert on 17th-century 
| manuscripts. The musical quotation on p. 1075 of your 
| December from the well-known Chacony in 
|G minor, and has nothing whatever to do with the 
Fantasias. 
| The theory that Purcell placed an accidental before every 
|note that was to be sharpened or flattened is simply 
|untenable. This can even be seen in the facsimile in the 
Curwen edition de luxe, and the presence of contradicting, 
| or naturalising, accidentals in the manuscript affords further 
| disproof of the theory. Textual criticism, to be of any 
value, must be based on surer knowledge and expressed in 
|more coherent language than Dr. Hull seems able to 
| command. The two ‘quite gratuitous’ E naturals in the 
|alleged ‘hornpipe tune’ in the second four-part Fantasia 
| (which is not a hornpipe, since Purcell’s hornpipes are 
jalways in triple time) are plainly marked in the 
| manuscript. Reference is made to a bracketed G natural 
| 
| 
| 


organist, 


organist, 


issue is 


in bar 36 and an unbracketed one in bar 37 of an unspecified 
Fantasia. There are no such G naturals in bars 36 and 37 
of any of the Fantasias. The pedantically dogmatic 
statement that ‘ Purcell wezer wrote augmented seconds’ or 
augmented fifths in these works is of no value against the 
evidence of the manuscript itself. 
| M. André Mangeot added the metronome rates after 
long and careful rehearsals with his quartet. The justifi- 
cation of his ‘absurd’ rate for the third three-part Fantasia 
}may be heard from the International String (uartet’s 
gramophone record of the work. The ==116 in the 
Quintet is a misprint for g= 116, which was twice corrected 
| on the proof-sheets. Dr. Hull’s suggestion that the fourth 
four-part Fantasia is marked ‘to go at one rate throughout’ 
is merely untrue, as a glance at the score will show. To 
| assert that because other fantasias become ‘brisk’ towards 











the end, this one must necessarily do so is about as sensible 
jas the idea of speeding-up the last movement of the 
‘Pathetic’ Symphony on similar grounds. ‘The whole of 
that Fantasia,’ as M. Mangeot has well said, ‘is in the 
| character of a dirge.’ 

| Dr. Hull goes out of his way to rob me of any credit to 
which the ‘re-discovery’ of these Fantasias might entitle 
me. This is a small and unimportant matter, but if the 
|* Purcell research scholars’ have known these Fantasias 
‘long enough,’ it is hardly to their credit to have kept them 
so long in the dark. It is more than twelve years since I 
| gave certain of these works to Mr. Eugéne Goossens for 
| the use of the original Philharmonic String Quartet, and 
three of them were performed in London in 1920, by the 
| Pennington String Quartet, at a concert given by Mr. Cecil 
| Gray and myself, after which my by no means ‘somewhat 
hasty’ copies were frequently in demand. 

Dr. Hull’s assurance that he has ‘dealt with this 
important matter in an entirely impersonal manner’ is so 
entirely irrelevant that it actually suggests a guilty 
conscience for the publication of so many unproven 
allegations of inaccuracy in an article which is itself so 
fantastically incoherent and inaccurate.—Y ours, Xc., 

Peter WARLOCK. 
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THE 
FHE ETHICS OF ‘BORROWING’ 
S1r,—Dr. FEaglefield-Hull in his recent ‘ Music: 
Classical, Romantic, and Modern’ introduces what | 


appears to be a new principle of quotation—the principle 
that an author may take material from other authors and 
protect himself by a general acknowledgment, with no 
specific mention of the source of the quotations. I am 
not aware that any reviewer has called attention to 
Dr. Hull’s idea, and it certainly seems to be worth a little 
discussion. 

Dr. Hull’s general acknowledgment (in 
reads as follows : 

* This book I have made for my own pleasure ; I have 
taken stones for my walls, and tiles for my floors, 
wherever good material came to hand, without always 
troubling to acknowledge it when the lifting is as 
apparent as the use of the stones and columns from 
Hadrian’s Wall by the church-builders of Northumber- 
land. Such an adaptation of warlike material to 
peaceful ends I hold entirely justifiable.’ 

Dr. Hull then mentions that ‘in the past’ he has 
‘profited much by the polemical writings of’ a number 
of writers whom he mentions (Ernest Newman, Edwin 
Evans, Edward J. Dent, &c.), and—leaves it at that. 

What is meant by adapting ‘ warlike material to peaceful 
ends’ it is difficult to see, though perhaps Dr. Hull can 
explain this to us. What is meant by taking ‘stones for my 
walls and tiles for my floor . without always troubling 
to acknowledge it’ is seen from the following use of material 
from Mr. Frank Rutter’s ‘Evolution in Modern Art’ 
(Harrap, 1926), which book and which author are not, 
so far as I am aware, anywhere mentioned in Dr. Hull’s 


book : 


his Preface) 


MR. 116) 





DR. HULL (p. 365) 

*Sir Michael Sadler, in 
delivering a lecture at Leeds 
University in I916, on 
‘*Premonitions of War in 
Modern Painting,” stated 
that he had been so much 
impressed by Kandinsky’s 
pictures that he had asked 
the artist whether he had 
had any clear vision of the 
imminence of war in Europe 
when he painted them. The 


artist replied that he had 
not actually foreseen the 
outbreak of hostilities, but 
he had been ‘“‘conscious of 


an immense conflict of forces 
in the spiritual world.” Yet, 
although all that the artist 
had had in his mind, when 
he painted his picture 
entitled ‘‘ Composition,” 
was ‘‘a conflict of spiritual 
forces,” it is not difficult to 
discover that the pattern is 
based on an artillery gun, 
puffs of smoke, and houses 
falling to pieces.’ 


I suppose that every 


RUTTER (p. 
. ..' Sir Michael Sadler, who 
in the winter of I9gI5 
delivered at Leeds a lecture 
on ** Premonitions of War in 
Modern Painting.” In this 
lecture he stated that he had 
been so impressed by Kan- 
dinsky’s work that he had 
asked the artist whether he 


|right to them. 


| Mr. Scholes seems to want the 
}to Mr. Rutter. 


| to say that my book makes very careful acknowledgment of 
all authors quoted. The playful Introduction (from which 
Mr. Scholes has deliberately omitted the qualifying phrase) 
was intended to cover any omissions of acknowledgments 
which may have occurred unintentionally. 1 do not regard 
| the one he quotes as such a one; for I have merely given 
| the credit back to its proper author, Sir Michael Sadler, as 
any intelligent reader can see for himself. I do not 
remember Mr. Rutter’s book, and it is much more probable 
that I took the passage from some newspaper report, as I 
was much interested in Scriabin and Kandinsky, and was 
corresponding with Sir Michael Sadler at the time. 
sixteen last words credited 
I will gladly do this in the approaching 
third edition, if Mr. Rutter (not Mr. Scholes) wants it; 
although I do not acknowledge that he has any specific 
I know the picture very well, and have 
often used these words (there are no others) in discussing it 
with friends. It is also discussed and reproduced in 
Sir Michael Sadler’s ‘‘ Spiritual Harmony” (1914). What 


|is the matter with Mr. Scholes, who usually has a fairly 


clear mind ?’] 


[We submitted Dr. Hull’s letter to Mr. Scholes, whose 
reply will be printed in next month's issue. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Scholes asks us to state that in his copy of Dr. Hull’s 
book the paragraph quoted above contains wo ‘qualifying 
clause.’—Epiror. ] 


MUSICIANS’ BENEVOLENT FUND 


Sirk,—May we through the columns of your valuable 
paper, bring to the notice of your readers the urgent need 
of the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund ? 

After several years of valuable pioneer work, the Fund 
has established itself as an organization of vital importance 
to the entire musical profession of Great Britain. The 


| time has now come when it is necessary to make an even 


had any clear vision of the 


imminence of war in Europe. 
The painter replied that he 
had not actually foreseen 
the outbreak of hostilities, 
but he had been conscious 
of “‘an immense conflict of 
forces in the spiritual world.” 


. . » I analysed one of his | 


“‘abstract” pictures, which 
Sir Michael Sadler had in 
his possession very early in 
1914. I discovered that the 
pattern was based on an 
artillery gun, on puffs of 
smoke, on houses falling to 
pieces. The painter main- 


tains that all he had in his | 


mind when he painted the 
picture was ‘‘a conflict of 
spiritual forces.”’ 


author is consciously or 


unconsciously indebted to previous authors, and perhaps 
most authors at one time or another repeat occasional 
phrases or short passages they have read without realising 
they are doing so. This is, however, surely a_ very 
different matter from taking lengthy passages from the 
work of another author and deliberately quoting them 
practically verbatim without crediting the original. Are 
we to accept without demur the suggestion that indebtedness 
in such a case can be decently covered with the blanket of 
a general acknowledgment in the Preface ?—Yours, &c., 
Percy A. SCHOLES. 
(Dr. Eaglefield-Hull writes: ‘The Editor has kindly 
illowed me to see Mr. Percy Scholes’s letter, and I hasten 


wider appeal, in order to enlarge the scope of the Fund’s 
activities by founding a Pensions Fund and Convalescent 
Home for sick and aged musicians, and the object of this 
appeal is to ask all those of your readers who are musicians, 
or who may be interested in the welfare of British music, 
to help us to carry on our Samaritan work on adequate 
lines. 

The Fund is the only one in this country, entirely 
supported by voluntary contributions, that helps every 
class of musician irrespective of whether they are members 
of any Society, and that distributes its entire funds in 
Samaritan for the relief of distress in the musical 
profession. 

Unfortunately, the number of applications for assistance 
is at all times far greater than the money at the disposal of 
the Committee. It will be obvious, therefore, that no 
funds are at any time available for either a satisfactory 
pensions scheme, or for founding a Convalescent Home. 

The smallest donations will be most gratefully acknow- 
ledged, and if as many musicians and others as possibly 
can, will undertake to collect £10 before the close of 1928, 
our scheme for a Pensions Fund and Convalescent Home 
will be not a dream of the future, but a reality. 

We are glad to be able to announce that the Corporation 
of the City of London, en the proposal of the Guildhall 


work 


| School of Music, has decided to open our subscription list 


with a grant of £250, and we are hopeful that many of 
your readers will be able to send a small donation to the 
Musicians’ Benevolent Fund, 16, John Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C.1.—Yours, Xc., 

EDWARD ELGAR (President). 


HENRY BENTINCK (Chairman of the Executive 
Committee). 


Victor BEIGE! (Vice-Chairman of the 
, Executive Committee), 
(Segme@) \) tucH P. ALLEN | 
Dan GODFREY 
Joun B, McEwEN ; (/afrons). 





LANDON RONALD } 
\ Henry J. Woop 


16, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C., I. 
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DURHAM MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS 
Sir,—I think ‘Student’ (December, p. 1118) has no 
cause for complaint. What of the candidate—sometimes 
a blind man—who does the same thing, by travelling 
hundreds of miles to the R.C.O. for one section ? 

No, Sir; there should be no exceptions forany work. Let 
all candidates have the same privilege, or none. Take my 
own case, as an instance: I am a war candidate, of four years’ 
All Universities granted exemption from Matric. 


serving 
I found this out only when too late, so 


to war candidates, 
I was barred from the privilege that much younger men 
than myself enjoyed, and have now completed their degree. 
This is where the rub comes ; no one should be exempted, 
wall. I travelled six hundred miles last June to sit for 
Durham Matric., and failed, so I shall have to go again 

I can only suggest that ‘Student’ writes to the Durham 


authorities. —Yours, A FIAT JUSTITIA. 


toyal Hotel, College Green, Bristol. 





DIPLOMAS 


SIR, musical diplomas: I endorse all that your 
correspondent, * Pianist’ (December, p. 1115), says on this 
ject. 
Would not the following plan have the desired result? 
lo add another letter to the four existing ones, ¢.g., 
1) L.R.A.M. in Pianoforte would be L.R.A.M.P.; in 
Violin, L,.R.A.M.V Singing, L. KR. A.M.S. ; Class-singing, 
L.R.A.M.C., &c. There would be no such thing as 
a plain L.R.A.M. or A.R.C.M., and the added letter 


would be a short way of stating for which subject the 
obtained, 

If the R.A.M. could be induced to follow this method 
through your intervention, the A/usical 7Zimes would have 
the gratitude of many.—Yours, Xc., 


Bedford Hotel, Buxtor KATHLEEN BOLAND 


Str,—My attention has been drawn to a letter which 


appeared in your September issue, written by ‘ Pianist,’ o 
Great Yarmouth, and to your remarks on p. 910 of the 
October number, in which you mention the case of an 
L.R.A.M. (conductorship) and A.R.C.M. (military band 
mastership) who ts teaching subjects in which he has 
You will note, in passing, that I do 

a/ conductorship, which designation 


Except for playing an orchestral 


gained no diploma. 
not use the term /Aca/ 
is most misleading. 
instrument—the violin in my case—this examination deals 
entirely with orchestration and harmony, and does not 
touch the fringe of anything connected with the stage. 

I think I am correct in stating that I am the only 
civilian musician to hold these two diplomas in the subjects 
stated I was certainly the first civilian to gain the 
\.R.C.M, in military bandmastership (see enclosed reprint 
from /Ae Fra), and only one other civilian has been 
successful since. Coupling this statement with the fact 
that the advertisement you quote is word for word the 
same as one I inserted once only in a local weekly, it is 
bevond question that you refer to me, and to me only. 

Now, Sir, you accuse me of a glaring abuse in using my 
liplomas when advertising as a teacher, and [ must 
emphatically reply that in accusing me you are also 
accusing ninety per cent. of the teaching profession of a 
imilar abuse, 

It is a pity you did not make inquiries about me from a 
reputable source, for, had you done so, your remarks 
would never have been written. ; 

I wish you to know that I was a busy and successful 
teacher in this town before I gained the diplomas in 
question. Touse yourown words, I ‘ parade the fact’ that I 
am a registered teacher because I was able to show, without 
mention of my diplomas, that I had earned the right to be 
registered. 

In support of this, may I just mention that over a 
hundred of my pupils have been successful in various 
exams. of the Associated Board and Trinity College? And I 
cannot refrain from alluding to the fact that at the time 
you, Mr. Editor, were adjudicating at one of the recent | 
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Norfolk and Norwich Competition Festivals, a pupil of 
mine gained first place and silver medal in one of thx 
violin sections. 

In this county of Norfolk there are musicians who 
possess degrees, and who have been extraordinarily suc- 
cessful in preparing pupils for the L.R. A.M. and A.R.C.M. 
diplomas in pianoforte teaching, although they themselves 
do not possess diplomas in that subject, though they do for 
others. 

According to your reasoning, these very excellent, 
cultured musicians are guilty of the same glaring abuse. 

What about the F.R.C.O., the A.R.C.M. (organ or 
harmony), or the L.R.A.M. (organ or harmony), who 
teaches the pianoforte and singing, and perhaps the 
violin? There are hundreds of such in the country. Do 
you accuse all these of glaring abuse ? 

I consider the indictment you have made is both unjust 
and indefensible. 

The action of the Yarmouth musician in sending you my 
idvertisement was a despicably mean one, as he, with all 
other musicians of this town, knows well that I am an 
established teacher, with a teaching experience of at least 
twenty-five years. 

It is high time, by the way, that he knew the difference 
between a degree and a diploma. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that if you requ're 
further proof of my capability as a teacher, I shall be 
pleased to send you a number of letters of appreciation 


from past pupils, some of whom have made good in the 


profession. —Yours, &c W. M. CHAPMAN, 


21, Lichfield Road, 
Gt. Yarmouth, 


[We insert Mr. Chapman’s letter in full, despi 
length and belatedness, in order to avoid the s 
We fail to see, however, that 


appearance of unfairness. 
The paragraph to which he 


he has cause for complaint. 





takes exception was quite impersonal. If the numerous 
letters we have received on this subject may be taken as 
a guide, the majority of the teaching profession are of 
opinion that the use of the initials L.R. A.M. and A. R.C.M. 
with no indication as to the subject for which the diploma 
was granted, is misleading. We are prepared to accept 
Mr. Chapman’s statement as to his own success as a teacher 
in subjects other than those to which his diploma refers, 
but we hold to the views expressed in our ‘Occasional 
Note.’ The fact that a teacher is able to advertise for 
pupils in pianoforte, organ, violin, singing, Xc., quoting 
as credentials diplomas gained for conducting and military 
bandmastership, is, we still maintain, a glaring abuse. This 
is a reflection on the system, not on Mr. Chapman’s ability 
asa teacher. For one military bandmaster and conductor 
who is able to teach half-a-dozen other subjects there must 
be many who cannot, and an exception here and there 
does not affect the general principle, é.¢., that the public 
have a right to know the subject for which a teacher’s 
diplomas are granted. His efficiency in other departments 
should be guaranteed by pupils’ and parents’ references. 
Epiror. } 


GIVE US MORE MAHLER! 


» performance of Mahler’s 





Sik.—Your words about the 
‘Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen’ are but an echo of what 
many of us who have studied Mahler’s works from the 
scores have often expressed. Why can we not have a lot 
more of him? 

It is always a matter of surprise to me that a choir like 
Mr. Kennedy Scott’s has not seized on the eighth 
Symphony, with its truly stupendous choral writing, and 
the B.B.C. that magnificent seventh, for performance at a 
* National’ concert. 

What applies to Mahler applies, unfortunately, to so 
many others. We could, to our ultimate advantage, hear 
more of Bruckner, Reger, Ravel, and d’Indy (especially 
the second Symphony in B flat of the last-named), and of 
our own countrymen—Bantock, McEwen, and Holbrooke. 


—Yours, Xc., NORMAN H. Demuri. 


Elfin Grove, Bognor. 
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THE 


ABSOLUTE 


Str,—Your correspondent, ‘A 


PITCII 


Reader’ (December, 
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p. 1120), revives the old question of ‘absolute pitch.’ Of 
ourse there is really no such thing, any more than 
there is ‘absolute’ light, or heat. The peculiar gift 


which we cail by this name cannot be anything but a 
tenacious memory for the actual sound of some particular 





musical instrument. To an absolute pitcher (I am 
one to some extent) the notes of, say, his pianoforte, 
ecome individualised. Each key is inseparably associated 
in his mind with its corresponding sound, He has 
thus unconsciously set up a standard hy which he 
judges the pitch of other instruments and of music in 


general. He automatically applies his ‘ fixed-doh’ standard 
to all the music he hears, and is worried when other people’s 
This gift is a useful 


remarks, be at 


doh differs in pitch from his own. 
one; but it can also, as ‘A Reader’ 
embarrassing one at times, as, for instance, in church, when 
the organ happens to be a semitone above one’s pianoforte. 
If anyone doubts the fact that the whole question is one of 
musical memory, and is inclined to think that this 
‘absolute’ feeling is somehow born in him, may I suggest 
the We all born without 
the power of imagining any sound, or indeed anything else. 
or rather all the vibrations, which give 


following line of thought? are 


ll musical sounds, 








us the sensation of sound, are produced by instruments, 
including our own voice. It follows from this that any 
musical imagination we may develop is derived fron 
sources outside ourselves. We bring nothing into the 


All 


sound if 


world with us in the way of music. we can bring is a 
fitted to 
Ihe instruments which have created all our 


absolute standard of pitch, so it is 


brain acquire a sense of opportunity 


arises, musi 


certainly have no 





equally certain, to me at any rate, that such a thing cannot 
possibly exist. —Yours, Xc., J. Artuur Cus 
*Pensarn,’ Malvern Link. 
SOLO-SINGING AT COMPETITIVE MUSICAL 


FESTIVALS 


‘ments under which 





Sik,—The present arrang scores of 
competitors all sing the same sorg are boring to judges, 
audience, and competitors. Can we improve them? 


giving the 
a modified choice) 
this throws 


Attempts are made in senior classes (by 


competitors absolute 


some 


choice of song, or 
of variety, but 


He has frequently to select 


to introduce a certain amount 
a great strain on the judge. 
winners from a large mass of competitors singing different 
songs, sometimes in different voices. 

The interest of the 


songs as possible, well sung. 


lien hear as many different 


ul 





Is to 
; rhe interest of the judge is to 
‘Is A better than BK?’ not 
\ better than the rest of the alphabet ?” The interest 
much skilled criticism 
can. The winning 
for u they heed 


a simple issue, such as 





deci 
‘Is 
of th 


competitors is to get as and 


ouragement from the judge as they 


of prizes ts, or shoula be, secondary, 


criticism they will in time win the prizes. Can these 


Ves, 


system ol 


interests be reconciled ? 
Tie’ or ‘ 
would work 

Suppose 
p titors 


three 
*Cup 


by adopting the 
which 


‘ ompet 


knock-out’ itian, 
is follows. 

the ({« 
entered for a 
fees they 
expected 


number of sixty-four 
With the 
intimation that 
different 


onvenient) 
for their 
they 


songs of 


class. receipts 


entrance would receive an 


would be to have ready five 


their own choice. This would not be a great hardship, as 
very few competitors at musical festivals have a répertoire 
of less than five songs. They would send in the list of 


songs in the order in which they desired to sing them. 
When the competition day came the sixty-four would be 
drawn in pairs, and would each sing the first song on the 
list. judge would select from each pair the winner 
and the loser. The thirty-two would handed 
their mark-sheets, and could go The thirty-two 
winners would then be drawn in sixteen pairs, and would 
The judge would again 


The 
losers be 


home. 


sing the second song on their lists. 
select winners and losers from each pair, and the sixteen 


losers would receive their mark-sheets. 


sixteen winners would be reduced to eight, and then to| Yours, Xc., 


four semi-finalists, to two finalists, and to one winner. 
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The first prize would go to the winner of the final, the 
second prize to the loser of the final, first 
to the four 
all competitors securing more than a certain number of 
marks. 

Some interesting and 
For holders of certificates in 
class in previous years might be excused the 
while holders of certil might be 
excused two preliminary Semi-finalists 
finalists might have to sing from memory. 


lass certificates 
semi-finalists, and second-class certificates to 


useful rules might be introduced, 
that 
preliminary 


instance, second-class 


round, first-class ates 


rounds, and 


In the event 


of a tie In any round a ‘sight-test’ might be called for to 
settle it. 
Now let us consider the three different interests, The 


audience would listen to a varied concert, steadily increasing 
in quality and in excitement. The best competitors would 
The judge find that in nearly 


get the most criticism. would 


all cases he could judge between two candidates with 
fairness, and if he honestly thought they were equal the 
sight test would settle the Issue, The atmosphe re ol 
boredom which surrounds many musical festivals would be 
removed. Yours, &c., ] R. SCOVELL. 

Beaconsfield. 

[There is much in Mr, Scovell’s scheme. Perhaps some 
experienced Festivalites will let us have their views 


A WORD FOR STRICT COUNTERPOINT 


Sir,—The review of the books on counterpoint by Dr, 
Kitson and Dr. Pearce, which review was largely a defence 
of strict counterpoint, and the subsequent letters by Mr. 
Spanner and Dr. Pearce, have all been of interest to this 
far-off reader. I should like to add a humble voice in the 


given to the ‘dismal science.’ (Dismal it never was 


praise 


to me, first as a grand-pupil, then as a pupil, of Dr. Pearce.) 
I believe thoroughly in all that has been written as to 
the value of strict counterpoint as mental discipline, 


Besides 


luring 
during 


resources of one key, and so on. 


training in the 


this, there is a practical value which I have noted 


years of work in accompanying choirs. The passages which 
are ungrateful to ordinary singers are invariably those 
in which the strict rules of melody are ignored. Such 


passages are worth working over if some special dramatic 


eflect is the result, but in most cases there seems no reason 


for their presence, except the bad excuse that the composer 


was ill-trained or negligent. 
t 


strict counterpoint Is a gymnasium where genius ts not 


crippled, but strengthened, and where the man of mere 
talent learns to be at least efficient. Yours, A¢ 

16, Shepard Street, H. Lovise B I 

Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
WHY NOT AN ENGLISH OPERA 

SIR, The Corporation of London has decided to expend 
{500 on the production at the Guildhall School of Music 
of—an opera by a living British composer Oh, no! 
Flotow’s ‘Martha’! What a waste of money in mounting 
such an old-fashioned work, when so many interesting new 
operas are neglected! There is Mr. Dunhill’s * Enchant 
Garden,’ which won a Carnegie prize, published, but not 
performed; Mr. Herbert Ferrer’s ‘Penelope’ (most inter 


Cyril and Josef 


What 


sum ? 


esting to listen to on the wireless) ; Scott, 
Holbrooke, obliged to seek (;ermat! aid, and so on, 
other country in Europe would so misapply such a 
What has Sir Landon Ronald to say about it ; 


2 ’ } 1 2 
+ British work 


would he not 


Yours, Xc., 


rather choose some deserving 
Guernsey JOHN MATTHEWS, 
ORGAN MUSIC ‘CONVEYED’ 
Sir,—I should be glad to know if any of your readers 
have by chance come into possession of copies of organ 
music bearing my name, as I have during the past few 


months iost a considerable quantity from the Parish Church 


at Dewsbury, where I hold the post of organist and choir- 


master. The music consists of a number of bound volumes, 


jand also single copies, and has apparently been stolen 


Similarly the | with the idea of selling it to some one In 


the profession, — 


Cc. C. DAWSON. 


Oak Dene, Savile Town, Dewsbury. 
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BRITISH MUSIC IN NEW ZEALAND 


Sir,—For those of us out here in New Zealand who are 


engaged in the work of furthering the interests of music 
generally, and especially amongst the school teachers, 
students, and children, it is a difficult task to create a real 


interest in British music. The wave of enthusiasm which 


has spread over England for the work of early English | 


composers, and for the work of those who to-day are 
bringing the Home Country once more to the forefront, 
has hardly reached this country. 
here that conditions have changed at home, and that 
British composers and British musical institutions are 
doing work of which any country might be proud. 

A start has been made, however. At public lectures 
the gramophone is proving invaluable as a means for 
bringing the music of Holst, Vaughan Williams, John 
Ireland, Frank Bridge, Joseph Holbrooke, and many 
others to a first hearing, and some of the easier and shorter 
choral works are being done by a musical society here and 
there. 

But in too many places there is incredulity. Many of 
our people left England in the days before the present 
renaissance had started; in those days when England still 
looked to the Continent for everything musical. 

It is true that we have a liberal share of concerts given 
by various Continental artists ; 
usually limit their choice of music to about a score of well- 
worn works which have already been heard ad nauseam, it 
is perhaps too much to expect of them that they should 
include some of the outstanding modern British works in 
their programmes. 

Visits by British artists bringing with them exclusive 
programmes of British music are sorely needed. Could not 
the British National Opera Company, the English Singers, 
the choir of St. John’s College, Cambridge, two or three 
of our leading pianists and violinists, and one of our best 
orchestras, start a series of tours through the Dominions for 
the purpose of showing distant parts of the Empire that 
British music past and present is something of which to be 
proud ? 

There is a very real enthusiasm for music in New 
Zealand. The excellent work initiated by Mr. Douglas 
Tayler, the Government Adviser in Music, is already 
bearing fruit in the schools. It is no uncommon occurrence 
to hear children singing English folk-songs and shanties in 


the streets, and it seems to be the favourite recreation of 


students in certain centres. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that something may soon be 
done on the lines suggested above. —Y ours, Xc., 
T. VERNON-GRIFFITHS 
iM for, A ya ( t tm? a Vu i 7 ) eth 
305, Montreal Street, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Flat 2, 


THE LATE EATON FANING’S DEGREE. 

Sirk,—In your obituary notice of Eaton Faning, ons 
sentence reads as if Cambridge had conferred the Degree 
of Mus. D. Faning graduated in the 
usual way, and I well remember his telling me that the 
only question put to him by Stanford in the ‘ Viva’ for 
Mus. B. was: ‘How many barrel-organs do you meet, as 
a rule, between your house and the station?’ (This was in 
1893, when Faning was Director of Music at Harrow, and 
his brother was Chaplain at King’s College.) He said that 
he was quite unable to answer the question, but no others 
were asked! Asa matter of fact his examiners were either 
former pupils or colleagues of his at the R.C.M.; rather 
a comical situation !—Yours, Xc., Joun Ivimey. 

Marlborough College, Wilts. 


honort sa. 


EAR TROUBLE. 

In our November number a correspondent wrote in regard 
to an aural defect made certain notes sound 
excruciatingly out of tune. He asked for advice from his 
fellow-readers. On the eve of going to press we learn that 
his case has attracted the attention of a well-known London 
doctor, who happens also to be a musician. As a result we 
are glad to be able to promise that an article on the subject 
will appear next month. 


which 


It is not yet realised | 


but as these performers | 


BIRTH-DATE OF VINCENT WALLACE 
S1rk,—In your December number (p. 1117), Mr. Algernon 
Ashton says that Vincent Wallace was born on June I, I814. 
3ut there is documentary proof—in fact, the baptismal 
certificate—to show that the date was March II, 1812,— 
Yours, Xc., ‘OLD Morvratity.’ 





Kensal Green, 


A QUESTION OF AGENT 

Sir,—In the list of subjects for the Royal National 
Eisteddfod of Wales, to be held at Treorchy in 1928, a 
statement is included to the effect that Messrs. J. & W. 
Chester are the agents of Messrs. Breitkopf & Haertel. 

I am now informed that the accredited and sole agents 
are the British & Continental Music Agencies, 125, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2, and shall be obliged 
by your giving this correction due prominence in your paper. 

Yours, Xc., P. THOMAS 


(/fon, General Secretary 


The Amateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish tk perate with 
Vocalist (lady) wishes to meet lady pianist for mutual 
One evening a week. Must be a good sight- 


practice. 
ROBINSON, 14, Crescent, 


reader.—Miss N. 
N.W.38. 

Lady wishes to meet accompanist for difficult songs. 
Fortis Green, N.2, district.—M. R. K., c/o J/usical 
Time 

Lady (contralto) wishes to meet accompanist for mutual 
practice. West-End studio or N. London.—E. H., yo, 
Tottenhall Road, Palmers Green, N.13. 

Experienced violinist (young gentleman) wishes to join 
other musicians for mutual practice. Brixton district. 
N. F. H., c/o Afusical Tim 

Second violinist wishes to join string quartet.  Inex- 
perienced, but capable reader.—A. B., 85, Grant Road, 
Battersea, S.W.11. 

Contralto, accustomed to part-singing, wanted to complete 
mixed-voice quartet. Good sight-reader preferred. 
N. or N.W. London. —QuARTET, c/o AZusical Time 

Gentleman pianist and accompanist wishes to meet 
instrumentalist or singer for mutual practice. Has 
spare time mornings.—H. F. Linc, 33, Nightingale 
Road, Harlesden, N.W. 10, 

One or two baritones and basses required to complete party 
for practice of male-voice glees, quartets, «c. S. E. 
district. Also gentleman pianist who would act as 
accompanist. —GLEEs, c/o Musical 7 ime 

Violinist wishes to meet accompanist for mutual practice. 
London district. —G., c/o M/usical Tine 

Lady viola player seeks practice in chamber music. 
Streatham or neighbourhood preferred. — ALPHA, c/o 
Musical Time 

Violin and viola players wanted to complete string quartet 
for mutual practice. Tuesday and/or Thursday evenings. 
Good library available. Ilford district.—LLoyp, 22, 
Kingswood Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


Belsize 


Sbarps and Flats 


I heard Melba and Caruso sing; the fuss that is made 
over stars of the stage makes one wonder how such stupidity 
can exist amidst the great learning and civilisation of 
London.— 7he Maharajah of Burdwan. 

From the critic’s point of view the Albert Hall is 
| excellent, for even if you do come a little late, you are still 
| in time for the echo,—Car/ Saerchinger. 

Consider America—only two opera 
Paris has two 
Sir Thomas 


Opera is finished ! 
| centres there—Chicago and New York. 
| theatres for opera; Germany, well! 
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Beecham, I admire him, and I do hope he will succeed in 
this country with his scheme; he is a great man. But the 
young composers—opera has no future for them. A 
symphony concert and a recital, so, so. But opera, no, it 
is of the past ; the people want it no longer.—1//red Cortot. | 

I do not wish Sir Thomas Beecham any harm, but I hope 
he will not get his 2¢. a week. Why continue to nourish 
the dreadful thing? Grand opera is like nothing on earth, 
w, I sincerely hope, in heaven either. Its preposterous | 
conventions outrage both Truth and Reason. Why per- | 
petuate them? Why keep it alive2-—/-. B. /. Sharp | 
Savage Club). 


Like the sacred fires of classic myth, the spirit of Wales 
is a flame bearing in it an essence of godhead which no 
human machinations can quench. It is a flame which will 
burn in my heart until I die. So I cannot leave Wales— 
ever.—Leigh Henry. 


} 
Beethoven’s ‘Sonata Appassionata,’ a fine composi- 
tion, which, though somewhat lengthy, is never inclined to | 
jar by reason of the remarkable runs and trills . . .—| 
Lancashire Pape Ms 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


The two outstanding happenings of last month were the 
orchestral concert at (Jueen’s Hall and the Review Week. 
The former important event once again emphasised the 
high standard attained by the Academy orchestra. I have 
written elsewhere of the all-round excellence and enthusiasm | 
of the strings, but should like to repeat that this excellence 
and enthusiasm were not confined to two or three desks, as 
so often occurs in better-known organizations, but extended 
from first to last. The concert began with a first-rate 
performance of the * Rienzi’ Overture, and even better still 
and more remarkable was Liszt’s ‘Les Préludes.’ I was | 
much impressed by the tone of the ’cellos. Sir Henry 
Wood is to be congratulated on the results of his hard 
work, and it was pleasant to see his smile of pride at 
the applause of the large audience. He gave up his baton 
to four student-conductors in Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ | 
Symphony, and a very good job they made of it. It was | 
apparent that each of these young men had the score 
in his head—indeed, one ventured so far as to dispense 
with it altogether, Of the soloists, Miss Hilda Bor 
played the first movement of the Beethoven Concerto in G 
exceedingly well. She is a pianist with a real sense of 
rhythm. Miss Joan Coxon sang a Mozart aria. Her voice, 
if on the small side, is pretty. Miss Valetta Iacopi sang 
with much dramatic power Parry’s ‘Wilt thou take} 
vengeance,’ from ‘King Saul.’ This young lady promises 
well, and so does Mr. Wilfred Miles, his contribution beirg | 
a good performance of ‘Sound an Alarm.’ Review Week 
is a great institution, and once again proved a success 
from both the instructional and entertainment points of 
view. Among the celebrities who lectured were Mr. | 
St. John Ervine (‘Youth and the Arts’), Mr. Harold | 
Craxton (‘Pianoforte Playing’), Mr. Herbert Withers 
(‘Some Aspects of Chamber Music, the Literature and 
Players’), Prof. Campagnac (‘Mind and Music’), Mr. 
Frederick Keel (‘The Singer’s Technical and Artistic | 
Equipment’), Prof. Rankine (‘The Use of Light in| 
the Reproduction of Speech and Music’), Mr. Wilton Cole | 
(* Elocution, Some Hints on Performance’), Prof. A. M. | 
Hind (* Rembrandt’), Mr. B. Walton O’Donnell (* The | 
Military Band’), Mr. W. H. D. Rouse (‘ The Nine Muses’), | 
and Mr. Hugh Crichton Miller (‘ The Creative Temperament 
and the Philosophical Outlook’). A representative and all- 
embracing list. The week quite appropriately wound up | 
with a performance of Bach’s ‘ Christmas Oratorio’ by the | 
students’ choir and orchestra, under the direction of | 
Mr. Ernest Read. Ten singers were concerned in the solo 
parts, and generally it may be said that they displayed 
ability and intelligence. The young lady who sang | 
‘Prepare thyself’ is a good Bach vocalist. Mr. Read | 
inspired his forces with fine vigour, and the performance | 
was marked throughout with great vitality. Duke’s Hall | 
was crammed, even beyond the doors. The students’ | 
chamber concert on November 16, was interesting if only | 
by reason of the inclusion in the programme of compositions | 


which may be called ‘house products,’ an excellent scheme. 
Three songs by Sybil Barlow, an_ ex-student, showed 
originality, and this is especially true of ‘The Call of the 
Piper’; they were well sung by Miss Jessie Hewson, who 
has both a good voice and clear diction. Freda Robertson, 


| a student, was responsible for three songs, of which ‘Come, 


Oh come, my life’s delight’ was outstanding. they were 
sung by Miss Barbara Pett-Fraser, who has a promising 
voice, and the composer was at the pianoforte. A young 
viola player, Mr. Herbert Powell, gave an excellent 
performance of a Fantaisie on a Folk-Melody by Greville 
Cooke. This composition leaned towards the common- 
place. On December 5, Miss Winifred Copperwheat, a 
very good viola player, and manifestly one of Mr, Lionel 
Tertis’s students, played a movement of a Sonata in 
D minor by John Ticehurst, also a student. It is a 
promising effort, and Mr. Ticehurst was very fortunate in 
his interpreter. At the same concert Dvorak’s * Biblical 
Songs’ were exceptionally well sung by Mr. James Topping, 
a pupil of Mr. Thomas Meux. He has a pure tenor voice 
of power and quality, and, furthermore, uses his head. 

It is of interest to record that Mr. John Barbirolli, who 
took Sir Thomas Beecham’s place as conductor (and more- 
over proved himself a most efficient substitute at the 
London Symphony concert on December 12), was an 
Academy student, and studied the violoncello under 
Mr. Walenn. F. 

The following awards have been made: Sainton-Dolby 
Prize (soprano) to Jean E. Kemp (Glasgow), Grace Reynolds 
being highly commended, and Jessie Hewson and Irene G, 
Morden commended. Battison Haynes Prize (composition) 
to Ivor R. Davies (London). Hubert Kiver Prize (organ) 
to Edward Power Biggs (Westcliff), Douglas L. Hawkridge 
being highly commended, and Cyril J. Mitchell commended. 
Rutson Memorial Prize (baritone or bass) to Robert Alva 
(London), Ronald Cliff being commended. Rutson 
Memorial Prize (contraltos) to Valetta E. Iacopi 
(Gateshead-on-Tyne), Phyllis Browning-Turner _ being 
very highly commended, and Freda Townson and Margaret 
Hale highly commended. R.A.M. Club Prize (composition) 
to Freda Robertson (London). Philip Aznew 
Prize (male pianists) to Eric Brough (London), Robert O, 
Edwards being commended. Fred Walker Prize (contraltos) 
to Freda E. Townson (Bolton). Hine Gift (composition) 
to E. John Palmer (Westgate-on-Sea). Charles Lucas 
Prize (composition) to Robert O. Edwards (London), 
Frederic Jackson being commended, Potter Exhibition 
(male pianists) to Yelland Richards (Leighton Buzzard), 
Frederic Jackson being very highly commended, and Eric 
Brough and Guy Baron highly commended. Westmorland 
Scholarship (female vocalists) to Freda Rich (London), 
Phyllis Edmundson being highly commended. J. and J. 
Brough Prize (flute) to Thomas E. G. Walker (Stoke-on- 
Trent). 


Leslie 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

The last Patron’s Fund Rehearsal of the term gave a 
hearing to two works by British composers—a Concerto for 
strings (David Evans) and a Symphonic ‘The 
Optimist’ (Herbert Bedford), These compositions, 
happily contrasted examples of youth and maturity, made 
a very favourable impression, Mr. Evans’s modernity 
serving as a foil to the more equably balanced manifes 
tations of Mr. Bedford’s ideas. Opportunity was found 
at the same rehearsal for the performance of Liszt’s 
‘Hungarian Fantasia’ by Miss Millicent Silver, a pianist 
of considerable attainment and promise for the future. 

Of the numerous recitals and concerts given during the 
last fortnight of the term it is not possible to write in 
detail, but certain performances invite notice. Special 
mention should be made of Miss Audrey Piggott’s success 
in Elgar’s ‘Cello Concerto and of Miss Jean Cotton’s 
performance of a ‘Fantaisie’ for pianoforte and orchestra 
by Aubert, at the last orchestral Among 
students’ compositions of interest performed during the 
term were a cycle of Scottish Songs arranged for vocal 
quartet, and a North-Country Suite for orchestra by Mr. 
Jeffrey Mark, the first-named proving highly attractive 
and planned on excellent, if somewhat sophisticated, 
lines. 


Poem, 


concert. 
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For some time past the Teachers’ Training Class has had | 


under its care, both for individual lessons and for classwork, | 


examination from the L.C. These small | 
students gave striking evidence of their progress under the | 
tuition of the Training Class by giving a morning concert at 
the end of the term with a mammoth programme of some 
thirty items, at the close of which Mr. R. Jacques inveigied 
‘one and all, both great and small,’ to join in 


some sixty junior exhibitioners of the College chosen by 


C schools 


the audience, 
community singing, the parents being quite outclassed by 
their oflspring. 

The ¢ mourn the decease, within a few 
days of each other, of two members of its teaching | 
staff, Mr. Daniel S. Wood, the flautist, and Mr. Charles 
Turner, the timpani player. Mr. Wood, an old scholar of 
the College, and one of the most distinguished pupils of the 
late W. L. Barrett, w 


Flute, had been connected with the College as scholar and 


yllege has to 


seeded as Professor of the 


om he su 


professor for nearly forty years. It is no exaggeration to 
say that in his profession he was among the best beloved of 


ght and deed, 





his fellow men ; kindly and generous in thou 
he lived for his art to the end, to 
those their enthusiasm 


routine of rts, teaching, and the 


a degree that Is rare 
sapped by the 
busy 
persistence in 


among who find 


conce stress of a 
professional life Possibly, but for his 
fighting against ill-health and his determination to fulfil his 
obligations, he might be with us to-day. But his 
lion-hearted loyalty to his art and his 
} 


profession were 


his undoing, and a short illness, manfully endured, brought 
the end all too soon, 
Mr. Turner was perhaps not so well 


| ' 
colleague, but many will remember him as a familiar figure 


known as his 


in most of the orchestral concerts of note for many years 
past, and wi 
him by the Continental con 


he played. 


tributes of admiration accorded 
: - : 


uctors under whose direction 


COLLEGE OF MUSIé 
Michaelmas term ended on December 10, finishing 
essful year in the history of the College. 

Grotrian 


another suc 

The usual 
Hall on December 1t, when the 
classes acquitted themselves in a manner that evoked high 
aes | 


large audience. 


terminal concert was given at 


choir and chamber musi 


appreciation from a 

At the 
orchestra performed the ‘ Rosamunde 
Poem, ‘ Vitava’ (Smetana), and Beethoven’s 
No, 7, under the conductorship of -Mr. Joseph 


novel item was the singing of vocal 


orchestral concert at (Jueen’s 


Hall the 
> Overture (Schubert), 
Sym phon 
Symphony 
\ somewhat 
duets by the Misses Barbara Young and Hilda Maple. 

Miss Edith Pope, > by Verdi, 
Miss Myra Cohen, who played Mendelssohn’s ‘ Capriccio 
Briliante,’ and Miss José 4 Beckett in the Max Bruch 
Violin Concerto, were exceedingly well received. 


Ivimey. 


who sang ‘O Don Fatale, 


The forthcoming term commences on January 9. The 
inaugural address to students is to be given by Mrs, Mary 


Davies. Opportunity will be taken to present prizes, 


medals, and diplomas gained during 1927. 
I'he Board has conferred Honorary Fellowship on the 


following professors at the College: Mrs. Helen Trust, 
Miss Maud Winter, Mr. Joseph Ivimey, Mr. Ludwig 
Lebell, and Mr. Dawson Freer. The Honorary 


Licentiateship (L.T.C.L.) has been conferred on Mr, 
Louis Mennich, local secretary of the Brighton centre. 

[wo oil paintings have recently been acquired, one of 
Handel, by Hudson, the other of Dr. Croft, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. These pictures wi'l be of great interest to students 
of ISth-century music. 

Mr. Beck Slinn, a former scholar at the College, and | 
now a member of the examining staff, has recently been | 
appointed organist at St. Nicholas’s Church, Aberdeen. 

Dr. E. F. Horner has been elected Dean of the Faculty | 
of Music in the University of London, and also, appointed | 
by the Senate, an examiner for degrees in music in the 
University. Dr. Horner has been re-appointed 
examiner for degrees in the University of Birmingham, 
and visiting-examiner at the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute School of Music. 


same 


ES-—-TANUARY I 1928 


TONIC SOL-FA COLLEGE 

The eightieth birthday of Mr. Leonard C. Venables was 
made the occasion of a presentation from the Council of th 
College. The gift consisted of a H.M.V. gramophone an 
a set of records, with an address signed by the President, 
Sir Henry Hadow, testifying warmly to the valuable services 
rendered by Mr. Venables during fifty-four years as a 
member of the Council, twenty-eight years of chairmanship 
of the executive committee, and as an examiner for thirty 
six years. Reference was made also to his fruitful labours 
as lecturer, conductor, and author. 


MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF TO-DAY 

A paper by Mr. Clement M. Spurling, on ‘ Music i: 
Public Schools of To-day,’ with special reference to his 
work at Oundle, opened the fifty-fourth session of the 
Musical Association at Central Hall, Westminster, on 
November’. Mr. Spurling said that progress had been going 
on steadily in our public schools for many years, and in this 
forward movement music had not been left behind. Some 
people seemed to think and talk as if it had; but, as a fact, 
the place that music held in most public schools, the amount 
of time given to it by boys, and the importance attached to it 
by almost every one connected with our schools, were most 
striking. 

There were people who said that boys should be given 
and should hear only the best music ; that it was a crime to 
them to hear bad music, and that it must be our 
There were 


allow 
constant endeavour to keep it from them. 
other people who said that you could not expect boys to 
like or appreciate the really great 
beyond them, that it was over their heads, that they would 
take no interest in it, and would 
Neither set of people were really right. In the 
opinion, it was not possible to put all music in two distinct 


music—that it was 


become bored by it. 


speaker’s 


compartments—the one good, the other bad. There were 


degrees of quality which could not be defined so sharply. It 
was sometimes stated that it was the plain duty of musi 
masters in schools to prevent boys from hearing any musi 


but the very best: and that they should wage perpetual 


war against the silly, vulgar dance music, and against the 





less 


boys who liked it, or played it, or practised it—for u 





they did so, the musical taste of the future generation would 


} 


be deploral ly lowered People who wrote and spoke after 


this manner had very little faith in the discriminating 
powers and the good taste of boys. 


The only 


ertain way of getting boys to appreciate the 
best music was to let them ! 


if they so wished—hear all 
kinds of music, in order that they might learn the difference 
between what was good and what was worthless, and to let 
When 


them choose between the right and the wrong music. 
they invariably chose the right music every 


this was done, 
They learned to get satisfaction and pleasure 
with the rubbish. It 
concerned to 


time. Irom 
whilst they became ‘fed up’ 
anything 
ostrich-like 


the good, 
where boys were 
attitude. It 
avoid this silly music, since it was encountered at 


was no use In 
practise the was impossible to 
every 
cinemas, and restaurants, and even at 


boys came to school they showed 


turn-in theatres, 
some concerts. If when 
a preference for feeble music, let them learn it, learn to play 
It was his (Mr. Spurling’s) 
own custom to do so, but in such cases he always drove 


it well, and take pains over it. 
a bargain and insisted that when they had got all they 
could out of the vulgar, sloppy stuff, they should learn some- 
not necessarily classical, and 
They would 


thing of his choice, good but 
spend as much time and pains over that. 
invariably realise that the time spent over the stupid piece 
had been less profitable, and the time spent over some- 


| thing good was better worth doing. 


To give an illustration. In the autumn of 1922 it came 
to his knowledge that certain boys had brought back to 


| school some jazz instruments and were practising together 


surreptitiously. He made them come out into the open, 
had them given proper instruction, and helped in it himself. 
They had to give a public performance, at which quite a 
high state of efficiency was shown. All this time, these 
same boys were either singing or playing in the B minor 
Mass, so that they were constantly comparing the two 
works throughout the term. The next term no more was 
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heard of the jazz band, nor eversince. But this year, after 
Christmas, some boys had started orchestral practices on their 
own, and seized upon Elgar's ‘Pomp and Circumstance’ 
March and Grieg’s Norwegian Dances. 

Give boys a chance, trust them, put before them the 
big masterpieces, get them to take part in them ; they would 
very soon realise that they were wrapt up in a big thing, 
and interest and enthusiasm would soon be kindled. Have 
confidence in them, show them that you have faith in 
them, let them see that you thoroughly believed they were 
capable and they would respond to you as no one else on 
earth would respond. Boys loved the excitement of joining 
in something big; they liked nothing better than tackling 
a difficult piece of work when they were working at it all 
together and when they were properly led. Trust the 
mind and taste of a boy, and he would invariably plump for 
beauty and sincerity if he was properly guided and _ led. 
Let boys take part in great works. Don’t ask them merely 
to listen ; that in itself was not sufficient ; they must join in 
They would soon like it, and appreciation would 


somehow. 
follow. 
In order to give all boys a true foundation of good taste, 
and in order to show them what good music was made of, 
Bach and 
real 
intimately 


we must at all costs teach them some suitable 


were to be of value, 
yreciation 
} 


1e wrong 


Jeethoven. If music-lessons 


every lesson must be an apf lesson, 
comparing the and t 

analysing the good and the poor. At 
must not make the mistake of for ever and always trying to 
make people understand good We 
content with allowing them simply to enjoy it. 
standing and study were not an essence of enjoyment; 
not a corollary of the other. Ear-training 
sight-reading were the most important parts of anyone’s 
equipment, if they were to get the fullest enjoyment and 
If more attention and ordinary common- 


right music, minutely 


the same time we 
be more 
Under 


music. must 
one 


was and 


use out of music. 
sense were bestowed on these two subjects, boys and others 
would be all the better musicians. 

At Oundle School the choir numbered 
hundred out of a gross total of five hundred and seventy 
boys, but every boy in the school had a copy of whatever 


about three 


musi 
of the service, and that was one of the ways in which he 
Whole-hearted singing was expected, 
The wrong notes of the few 


> was sung in the Chapel, every boy sang in every part 


learned to read music. 
and, if necessary, insisted upon. 
did not matter in the least among the right ones in so large 
a number of 

The Choral Society consisted of about two hundred and 
fifty boys. During the Lent and Summer terms various 
works were learned. In the Michaelmas the 
whole time was devoted to the choral work which the school 


voices, 


short term 


It was at these practices that consciously 
foundation in 


was studying. 
and subconsciously the boys laid a 
reading music. It was here that many boys who did not 
know whether they cared about music or no, because they 
had never been given a chance of taking part in it, learned 
enthusiastically and intelligently the 
Boys must be led to appreciate what was 
good in music. It was not enough to point to music and 
ask them to listeners. They must take a part, 
however small, in something big, a something worth listening 
to; the full meaning of the music and its message would 
then be reached. Place great music in their hands, give 
them the opportunity of taking a real intelligent part 
don’t tolerate mere careless following, and they would gain 
first a little interest, then a little knowledge, and later real 
appreciation and keen enjoyment. 

The music classes at Oundle embraced the study of music 
as an art and as a language, in addition to ascertaining the 
connection between music and history. Primarily composed 
entirely of volunteers, the growth had been such that there 
were now several forms of boys taking the subject in set times 
in school hours, generously given by the headmaster. Fach 
member of the form had a simple text-book, and with a 
plentiful supply of gramophone records and scores, together 
with the aid of a ‘Duo-Art’ pianoforte, the necessary 
equipment was complete. Some individual research was 
called for from the older members of the classes. Concerts 
were given tothe boys, and the works to be heard were made 
as familiar as possible by means of illustrated talks upon 


sure 


to love greatest 


treasures of art. 


become 
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them. The importance to boys of various ages, and whilst 
at school, of hearing great music well-interpreted by the 
best artists was obvious. 


*THE CORONATION POPP.EA’ 


Readers of the A/usical Zines have already made the 
acquaintance of Monteverde’s ‘ L’Incoronazione di Poppa’ 
es of Mr. R. L. Stuart and Mr. J. A. 

labours made possible the pro 
by the Oxford University Opera 
10, It is hardly necessary to say 
itself than to 
quality in performance, the presence in embryo of almost 


every element which has since won devotion to the art of 
balance of these 


OF 





in the 
Westrup, wh 
duction of 
Club 


more about the 





the opera 


from December 6 


opera record its dramatic 





} 


opera, and the 

, } } 
proportion which 
manded. 


many elements in a 
artist could 
first-rate drama of real life, set forth in an 
urn to rapidly 
h leads naturally to outstanding scenes that 


only a mature have com- 


excellent text, set in its moving 
give to the 
producer as well as to the composer and the performers scope 
for thei 

Tributes in the 
performance were inevitably 
itself demanded full dis¢ 
rich in effect as it was simple in design. 


music, 
whi 


several arts. 

the production and the 
inadequate, since the 
The stage setting was as 
Three steps led 
to a dais in the shape of an irregular pentagon on the left 
Curtains screening 


daily press to 
opera 


ussion, 


side of the stage, which was curtained. 
half of the stage were sometimes used, and the lighting gave 
suthcient variety There was therefore no 
need for changes of scenery, and Mr, Michael Martin-Harvey, 
the producer, showed the greatest resource in providing an 
imaginative setting with the of material. 
art in itself still has inadequate recognition 


to every scene, 


greatest economy 


Production as ar 


in this country, but it was gratifying to observe modern 
ideas being put to good use and accomplishing exactly the 
kind of thing that was wanted. 

The score re only first and second violins, basses, 





a dozen strings 





and cembalo, in performance 





and pianoforte. These forces were not really quite 
adequate. \ warmer tone from the strings, especially 
since there were no violas, would have added to the 
sensuous beauty for which Monterverde had so much 


feeling. Ideally a harpsichord is needed to give its unique 
sparkle to orchestration of this type and period—the 
pianoforte sounds too dead and becomes monotonous. 


Mr. Westrup, who directed the performances in the ancient 
manner, partly conducting, playing the pianoforte, 


however, to get what was possible by a bold 


partly 
cor trived, 
style of treatment of the figured bass, 

Ihe singing of the undergraduate members of the cast 
Diction 
Some of 
the not the 
solidity one and the 
madrigal of Seneca’s pupils was distinctly anemic, but 
against this must be set the most admirable performance of 


showed an improvement on last year. was 


was bolder, 
had 


veterans, 


througho it and delivery 


the 
would 


. ] ’ 
ex ellent 
Koman sentries, 


war-tired 


voices, ¢.2., two 


expect of 


Mr. Evernden in the part of Amor. A vigorous start was 
given to the opera by the Prologue, in which Amor 
discomfits Fortune (Miss Marie Howes) and Virtue (Miss 
Dorothea Webb), who are having a lively altercation. 
Miss Webb, whom we know as a thoughtful singer of 
Lieder, showed unexpected dramatic abilities, and appeared 





to be quite at home on the stage. Miss Denne Parker’s 
presentation of the wronged Empress, Octavia, was a study 
that could not have bettered. Her lends 


itself to the portrayal of dramatic situations and strong 


been voice 
emotions, and her appearance was that of a Roman matron 
to the life. As the Nurse, Miss Hylda Garnette was not 
made up to look old enough, but her singing of the part 
The name-part was taken by Miss Dorothy 
\ugood, whose voice, either by nature or wrong production, 
o acid for so voluptuous a part, and her manner 
of singing too much that of the musical comedy stage to be 
suitable for opera ; her characterization and acting 
made her a worthy partner of Mr. Sumner Austin (Nero), 
as always, made everything alive whenever he was on 


vad style. 


was much to 


} 
" 


but 


who, 
the scene. Mr. Grisewood sang the important role of 
Seneca with dignity, and Mrs. Bertha Phillips that of 


with charm and was required 


Mr. Stuart has a good voice, which he uses very 


Drusilla sweetness, as 


of them. 
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t feeling for acting, so that he hardly| ness a trifle disillusioned and sad. Mr. Langley’s Figaro 
wW the full for ft flict in Otho’s breast. | belonged to Fielding, not Beat 
Miss N 1 Tr , as tl naid-servant in the delicious . was handsomely the chorus sang 
inter ), sa pretty voice, and promises to be a} admira ly. The men gave us a mellow quality of t 
good singer. There was not for the sllet to do, | rarely heard (notably in Scene 2). The whole performatr 
t Mr. Martin-Harvey dt n as supers, with whom | was a eptable. Mr. Heming’s Amonasro stood out for t 
: r g ful gr rs. H its dramatic force The Aida, Miss May Blyth, ha 
fair qualifications for the great part. She had at le: 
: : ¥ ‘ a — a : started o! right way. Her voice was of good volw 
BRITISH NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY und was used aright, but her singing wanted development 
\T GOL! LEEN und intensity. There was a stately Amneris in Miss Clara 
, Serena, who had, too, the \ rice. Often we wished her 
attack ar her intervals to be cleaner, but it was a most 
I ‘ S N r2ow pi ising performance. The tenor, Mr. Parry Jones, was 
la M wly transiat M ww perior 1by}a rough diamond. He won admiration by his plucky at 
B.N.O.! y t time Lo . TI slation »mpetent t ing of a great number of different parts 
sa t ) s! ted to t sical | } his voi naturally a rous and resonant organ, was 
! taneit atura in the | too lom 1 to t! ect. Only at some moment 
ghter and loq ' I grote ©! were w en a t the warmth of which it might 
I ra a great | licap CO | always be capable he sang with a steady breath-control 
I tt t nd fully op 1 throat 
. Che Barber of Seville,’ on December 2, was very gail 
[ \s ’ ted rhe | 4yINE | and entertainingly performé 1. Nothing shows off the 
gh. But the|pN.O.C. to greater advantage. Mr. William Michael 
g Ww x t rus | as Figaro was droll and spirited. Miss Licette was Rosina 
: t perior es a good Mr. Na ( t. 
t  Gfal s e. The t r, Mr. I * Carn > we heard a weomer, Mi Elsie 
! Na ' ; He 1 . an wit Boardman. It was « rageous for a quasi-amateur to 
W £ t to try t ike it a “great ertake a part w h has provoked failure after failure. 
It 1, and t . t few of | Of rse it was too n h for her, and yet she was by no 
N , - 8 s out of ¢t picture I particular she sang 
i . I r I g Hier tone low and =the alit lway 
Mr. N ‘ ' ne | 1 tl r \s ress s was best in Act ! 
. ‘ ‘71S! vas a viva s Car n, pl y and it tl 
. rep! : t sness and the spice of dark devilry were | cking. 
. So tails in w Mi Boardman was y could 
I M M rson, ¥ t t right with a litt) hing 
g Alt for ¢t I 1) José v Mr. 7 r Dav ice W 
ler a ot urn ¢ . er t in admiring whi per gin ttl it ther 
t ] I rf I t , ibilities in it that e | ever Is it 
i I £ £ Ca ) amp! as led m to tl ind ol yked 
‘ ’ Ip pr Certain phr for all that, 
Ni \ N rl rang out wit iT I M Doris I ‘ ing Micaela 
: : ut re tha Mr. Lang the Toreador 
r ) tt r | i} bh b 
; i : I M ! gers re i the san 
A t ing t ir Vi ner ¢ ‘Va Mr Shanks Sacl lacked t 
. , A t and rK \ t delightful performance 
‘? , sx David Mr. Nash. It was a surprising 
r Vir ior P r\ f trol of casting To et David 
: , ’ t : iH : ) e, wit f i impist S the acti and 
R + . tt Sint wit ing wa 1 rat peri 
For Wagner-| My. Michael's I er was very clever 
: . gnil t é . ] ul t ted rtist and ppointing singer 
ue rrowness oO! ‘ isappointi ‘ e he insists on roughly misusing a 
. ae Mr. 5 of spl ly ibilities) was the life and soul of an 
: : ‘ t performa f ‘Gianni Schicchi On the next 
’ t : } Wolf i Tannl r’ in a leaden way. 
ted . > ‘ T} Tannt rw Mr. Parry Jones, » did | hest 
: elding Valkyrie. | work of t in Act 3, and the Elisabeth Mi 
i ; t pleasing but hardly | Rachel Mor 
‘ > tter to Of ner I The Magic Flute’ Miss Noel Eadie sang the ()ueen 
. > ata tot of N t for | ery prettily. Mi Licette 
essful in Pamina’s beautiful G minor song, but 
Ir, Walt : >! g wil . . wher he ight have done better by taking more care 
‘ , 


' Mr Norman Allir = , t was for some | n unsteady in the beautiful FE major 
i ng. The second bass, Mr. Bernard Ross, had a fine t 
f which we wanted to hear more. ( 
: tha —— BE LEPEI \ Vt 

htne or tne Look of the The B.N.O.C. performed Mr. Ernest Bryson opera . 

' t par Only Mr. Herbert Langley was|‘The Leper’s Flute’ for the first’ time in London 

I and ple for Figaro We could | during it recent two weel season at Golders Green 
that Alma 2 would have tolerated ch a Hippodrome. It is an opera so good in some respects, ' 

reat eery f w as this for alet. Figaro must » promising in others, that one sin erely hopes Messrs, 


re obsequio and er all his vivaciou lan Colvin and Ernest Bryson will ‘carry on Mr. Colvin ! 
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y’s Figaro with a keener eye for the needs of his collaborator, NEW BAX SONATA 
Mr. Bryson with a wider appreciation of the possibilities of - - " : 
. : . ‘ . ; Ihe first public performance of a new Pianoforte Sonata 
rus sang the stage. Some very significant additions have been made! , : , : 
ft : ; R ‘ t Gl last they | PY Arnold Bax was yviven at the Liverpool Centre of 
of tone to the opera since it was given at Glasgow last year ; they : : t 
ce r : i . © 3 ¢ “| the British Music Society on November 18, Miss Harriet 
rforman yccur in the third Act. ‘This remains the weakest part of Golem 1 +] Mr. B } t 
: ~ . . ohen being the plantst. Ir. AX 1S having a great innings 
dd out for the work, but some of the additions hold the seed which : S I ; % ; 5 
. . . : 7: at the moment, and though we have yet to measure our 
lyth, ha to us seems to promise most for a future venture. The|_ ar : ; : , 3 
ee . ; selves with his chief orchestral and oral compositions, 
1 at least ning of the Act is not well conceived. Mr. Bryson ; *" : a : ' 
, , ‘ rk ae “4,,/@ Considerable amount of his chamber music has been 
d volun ant, no doubt, to produc ea realistic’ effect by the } . , . 
, : “er a. played latterly at Liverpool. The genera! features of his 
elopment scordant cries (uttered a z/.) of the vendors in ; : . . : . . : 
A > ; : style are thus fairly well-known—its rich polyphony, its 
Tiss Clara the market-place, accompanied by a quaver pattern in the 3. £ “a , , : 
\ “ : a . | meiodic tertility, and its decorative arabesque: vy, its 
shed her hestra. The orchestra suggests music, the stage crowd : ; ; : 
T spreading, pro} us form. new Sonata, s 
AS a most the spoken word, but the two do not combine. The ; 4 
J . ast in three extended movements, has these general 
nes, was iditional matter shows a stronger grip of dramatic style. | | ee The first » * . ; 
. : ° ‘ . e "iit haracteristics, e first movement, tl gh an essentia 
lucky and Dominique’s song (also new), however, is a concession to a’ | 4 " 
: ’ aspect of the 1ore recent Bax, is har ically rather 
nt parts, popular taste which so discriminating a composer as : ‘ . : ; 
- o drastic in places. Its emerge from a kind of elemental 
rgan, was Mr. Bryson should not have made. There is no harm in| |, : ; . t) aoe 
. naos oa ndaition of restl S striving ug 1 é 
moments thoroughly popular opera, and there ts no reason why}, 0 : eR. 
= , ¢ > 1 12) lectually plain en t was not completely cor ing ata 
it might Mr. Bryson should not write one. But then it would have , . ' 
, . : . : Pap : ; first hearing—it is, perhaps, none the worse for that Tl 
h-control » be consistently popular in character. ‘The Leper’s Flut Sey , ' 1) 3 
; , : ‘ } ; ;| Slow movement has haunting beauties: the wealth of Bax’s 
unnot be turned into popular opera by the inclusion of , . 1 ‘ 
, : , - , “ie | native melody and his shimmering harmonies, so ren 
very gaily icile, lively tunes. These could only repel those whom | ; tl : i. Aaa ?, 
. f . Irom commot ings, are r | of poetic suggestion. 
; off the * Guiet, dignified grace of the rest attracts. , “Wise a 
: : . “pies e lhe sudden introduction of a quasi-folk-t in full flower 
Michael The performance was careful and adequate on the part | , t ise ak at ange 
> one . . has the elle ot a homely plant a cons ry I € tl 
as Rosina Mr. Tudor Davies and Miss Constance Willis, most |, P : . 
- / , ‘ blooms. It was ata first hearing the only t that ed 
mirable on the part of Mr. Percy Heming P. B. : 
Elsi not entirely inevitable in this verv lovely rv t. Asto 
” ESIC on . ~.e , the } mot +} , hantino rhvthr } ave 
ateur to THE BRISTOL OPERA SEASON the last mov ent, it has some er ting rhythms, but gave 
= , . , . the impression of being less organic than the others t is 
*r failure. rhe short season of opera given at the beginning of last rae. pers uM B eer 5a 4 rs. [ti 
> , odd that while . Bax ts the mos rtf t of contemy ary 
is by no ionth at Bristol deserves notice for three excellent reasons. ¥ ay : “ste , Se ante 
¢ : 1 ompos sto pin do ndet for t} ssion of hi 
he sang In the first place it is encouraging to find that the public | COMPOS¢ts Co pin Cow ss 5. . 
l } > it »- | Works ¢ t jok for t tvy Bax i 
y always gave more generous support to the enterprise in 1\2; : t 
2 : them. he inst tribut vs t 
n Act I. than it did in 19206, In the second place this was an), =" ; . 7 : . 
’ } his ind lality as tviist. 
but the uttempt to abandon the well-worn route and_ strike "I ‘ er ACY OS & St) ; 
’ ’ ‘co ’ he Sonata, whi ri 
lacking. t in a new direction. Mozart’s ‘Cosi fan tutte’ and! , - ™ M eee y 
he on : Pita plaved by ss Coh f ring 
sy could Stanford’s ‘The Travelling Companion’ are not in the | P'*** y tia -" ‘i 
’ ¢ ion to con ; nm 
ial repertory. Lastly, the performances, apart from th Arne “areneape . 
. j . the writing, but « t . 
voice we vccasional flaws due mainly to inevitable circumstances, ‘ “99 ahh : : . R : 
m : into which the « h f Bax’s 
hat there owed a degree of intelligence and skill far above the plone co 
. “ ° . ° Dp oforte work ent 
d. Is it iverage. There is no need to go into details in respect of | P!®0!° = \. H. 
f choked the Mozart opera, interpreted by the same company which 
ull that, played it in 1926, ‘The Travelling Companion,’ on the SCIION 
: Micaela ther hand, cannot be dealt with in so summary a fashion, BY « 
since the opera is littke known, and has never been given The preset f Arnold S nberg i 1 \ 
far in a vast theatre with all the scenic apparatus it| considered as significant of the international spirit it 
emands. It represents Stanford’s last work for the stage, | musical relations| p which is nowadays readily fostered 
e sam written at a time of life when other problems than those of | jy the main countries of Europe as well as in t United 
; lacked the theatre are apt to beset the musician who is also a| & ites \' Paris. S nberg has won fame. admiration 
mance thinker. To this we would attribute the excessive | and recognition more easily than in his na Vienna. 
irprisit g s¢ riousness, il not the gloom, of certain pages. It begit S| Elis first presentation to tl pul hi t irge occurred some 
t David rather badly. The Prelude, although well written, insists | four or five vears ago. when the late André Caplet, at the 
ing and on the lofty morals of the story; its tone of dark, heavy | py, id of the Pasdeloup Orchestra, conducted tl ‘rie 
= SG rooding is wholly unrelieved by contrasting elements ;/ pjeces for Orchestra’ wit! 1 tha derate protest 
it stands for darkness and nothing but darkness. The | on the part of the publi When this is pared wit! 
, singer play for which it should prepare us deserves something | what had been going on at Vienna ever si rNoS_ the 
Witt, > 1 . 1e , ¢ { 
susing a different. It has a moral lesson, but tucked away in the | attitude of the Parisian concert-goer may be defined as fairl 
ul of an last corner, so that before we reach it we have to pass | comprehensive and open-minded. Music of Schonberg’s 
the next through scenes of a diverting and thrilling character. And later p ‘riod w n three vears ago, w Darius { 
len way. Stanford has done justice to these as to the serious scenes. | conducted, at two successive mcerts, * Pierrot Lunaire,’ 
hi But while in the play the balance is even, in the music} with Madame Marva Freund as recitet singe! 
th t hangs on the wrong side. It would be interesting to see I isolated performances could give us no sufficient 
iow the omission of the Prelude might restore it. There hold on Schonberg’s art as a whole. Besides, there was 
e Oueen is such a thing as a last straw. We also believe that | considerable doubt among musicians as to the propriety 
Licette \ re-arrangement of the scenes would help to keep the | accepting some of the master’s more daring harmonic and 
ng, but interest alive, There is no point in having an interval | contrapuntal methods. Most of the latter, however, had 
ore care vhile only a few hours are supposed to pass between the ilready been adopted here, and rashly ed by s of t 
r. Parry two scenes in the courtyard of the Palace, nor should an younger composers, whose mott ns to be ‘ever a ad 
oO. Mr. interval be necessary between the slaying of the ogre and it all costs. therefore is musical a vy is 
) Osiris,’ the claiming of victory. Once the ogre is dead we know | concerned, the was duly prepared to t the test 
E major what is going to happen, and it seems unwise to give us| The first Scho y cert t k pla ; t} j | \ 
| a fine time to discover it and to communicate our discovery to | }[all. on December 8, with the Colonne Orchestra. The 
( uur neighbours. These alterations do not imply changes composer conducted. The audien was of lect’ Paris 
in the score, and the orchestral description of the Princess’s | society, and included many official p nages, foremost 
Liesl " 
fight (beginning with a trumpet phrase which seems among whom was M Painlevée, the Munister « War 
opera written for that purpose) would stand as an entr’acte. The programme consisted of the two Chorale Preludes 
london At Bristol, well-designed scenery and the capital| of Bach, scored for large orchestra y Schonberg 
; Green singing above all of Messrs. Steuart Wilson and/the ‘Dove’s Recitative,’ from the ‘Gurre-Lieder’; the 
espects, W. Johnstone-Douglas suggested that the opera has far symphonic poem, ‘Pelleas and Melisande,’ Op. 5; and 
Messrs. greater merit than we thought possible after the first, | ‘Pierrot Lunaire.’ described as melodramas ym posed 
° } , ce > . Ce . i] . . > } } 
Colvin hardly adequate, performance in Lancashire. F. B. of three times seven poems by t po Albert Giraud 
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the music having been originaily written to the German 
text of O. E. Hartleben. From this German text a second 
French setting was made by Mr. B. Mechin, so that 
the poem as given at this concert was the result of 
two successive transiations, 

here is little to be said about the first item of the pro- 
gramme. Some of Bach’s Chorales range among the 


& 


highest summits of music, and their discreet and masterly 
un only reveal to us 
in a more imposing dé » all that is monumental and still 


human in the Cantor’s art. The ‘Gurre-Lieder’ form 


amplification as realised by Schonberg « 





very ‘ 
a work for soli, chorus, and orchestra, the text being by 
Jens P. Jakobsen. It belongs to the first period of 
Schénberg’s production, and was composed almost entirely 
* Pelleas and 
and performed two years 
Mahler. 


In both these works Schénberg proves to be endowed with 


between 1898 and 1y00,. The symphonic poem, 
Melisande,’ was finished in 1993, 
later at Vienna, under the direction of Gustav 
a lyric and deeply fervid nature, expressing itself in the 
accepted musical language of its environment at the th 

umely, post-Wagnerian tradition as developed mainly 
Mahler. The ‘ Dove’s Recitative,’ from the *‘ Gurre-Lieder 
is a beautiful piece of music of a dramat 





character, 


























I 
pregnant with noble emotion and belonging to the 
harmonic world created by tl nd Act of * Tristan.’ 
Chromaticism is often mitigated by thematic melodies of 
( ble amplitude. Though proceeding from the 

etics, ‘ Pelleas and Melisande’ marks a big step 
f und well nigh exhausts the possibilities of 
polyphonic writing within the sense of a most enlarged 
tonality. On_ this t it is interesting to quot 
Ego Weil a pupil of Scl berg and author of a 
tudy on the master’s art * This work,’ he says, *is one of 
ul nost polyph that has ever eC written ; it 1s 
ast to remark the 1 tiss of themes, framed 
i! \ r itat by t ’ es, 1 combined 
in a llo n 1 thread Thus, the scene of the 
tower has no s than five themes proceeding in numerous 
nitat s of tl s, Certain instrumental elfects are 
of an heard-of boldness: such ts the terrifying rio of 
t hor scene of t avern.’ So far as boldness 
is rned, 1 I f for t ritic to note that the 
advanced publ it Paris is by now well trained to the 
mark, and longer upset ’ terrifying effects 
~roduced by horr fi or by any other instrumental 
prowess. There is little to be gained by setting up any 
mparisons betwee Sct berg’s Symphonic Poem and 
D y per t " bject, but it may be said 
is mar re } i to think—that bv trying to prove too 
much Schonberg has risked a weakening of his argument. 
Notwithstand this reservation, ‘ Pelleas and Melisande’ 
received a hearty we > It may be considered as one 
of tho powerful works which, along with Stravinsky’s 
* Rite of Spring’ and some minor items of similar character, 
onstitute typical « amples of dynamism in 1 - 
With * Pierrot Lunaire’ we are in the presence of a fully 
worked-out specimen of Schénbergian composition of the 
later period. The large orchestra gives way here to a few 
solo instruments, namely, the pianoforte, flute (or piccolo), 
clarinet and bass-clarinet, violin, viola, and violoncello. In 
eact yf e twenty-one poems the composition of the 


The melodi 
antic tint, 
in i lependence little 


within these limit 


after having rid themselves of any ror 





work wit! 
v. Counterpoints weave around 
i analysed 
no pre-established point of view. 
g of the score there may be many a 
uous with the musical sense even of 
} 





lite advanced 1 icians. gut when the instrumentalists 
of their parts, when the vocalist begins her arduous 
viving the text half-way between singing, declaiming, 
and simply speaking, there hardly comes a note that may be 
lsive to the sense of expression, if 
not of music. It should, nevertheless, be frankly admitted 
itself is concerned it is as yet difficult 
The human 


st reduce to his own sense of the relative any 


that so far as musi 
for many to make sense of Schonberg’s music. 





being m 
sensation that comes upon him from the outside world. 


While listening to ‘ Pierrot Lunaire 


this sense is painfully | fare. 


strained and is often completely at a loss. While as ye 
profoundly distrustful as to the future fecundity of tl 
musical wsthetics practised by Schonberg, we need not 
hesitate to admit that ‘Pierrot Lunaire’ ‘hits its mar! 
inasmuch as it aims at interpreting instrumentally 
the sonorous impression made on the musician by 
Albert Giraud’s poems. Such a statement falls litt! 
short of proclaiming this work as a masterpiece in its own, 
and we fear, very limited kind. Whether it will remai 
such for many still living, or for those to come, is open t 
question, 

Madame Marya Freund won unanimous admiration fo1 
her singing of the ‘ Dove’s Recitative’ in the ‘ Gurre-Lieder, 
and especially for her ineffable performance of the vocal part 
in * Pierrot Lunaire.’ Schénberg conducted the excellent 
Colonne Orchestra with subtle and nervous precision, and 
made a success of his first visit to Paris. 


PETRO J. PETRIDIS, 


London Concerts 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 

Brahms’s B flat Pianoforte Concerto and Liszt’s ‘ Faust 
Symphony, both comparatively out-of-the-way works, 
composed the Philharmonic concert, conducted by Oskar 
Fried, on November 17. Arthur Schnabel, a very fine 
specimen of the intellectual pianist, took up the defence 
of Brahms, and to such effect that the Concerto might 
have been one of the gayest and most triumphant in the 
repertory, instead of one of the most subdued (not to say 
low-spirited)—to judge by the audience’s signs of pleasure. 

The ‘Faust’ Symphony is a_ celebrated historical 
monument. Because of its importance and its associations 
it can be listened to with interest, whereas if it were not by 
Liszt it would surely be with Kaikobad. Its musical 
relations are Berlioz and Meyerbeer a baroque family. It 
broadminded, but where are you without 





is well to be 
convictions ? See the mixture of Gothic and Renaissance 
on the west front of Milan. 

Then there is the Goethean chorus at the end—* Woman 
is man’s redeemer.’ Is it just a compliment, a ‘ Your eyes 
are lodestars’? No, but much more—a philosophy, a rule 
of life, on which the German equivalent of ‘The Divine 
Comedy’ and of ‘ Paradise Lost and Regained’ is built. One 
has read up the idea, but has forgotten just how it is main 
tained, and one is always meaning to make sure of it again. 
Anyhow, it belongs to that class of poetry which, like puns, 
> choir and 





loses all sense in translation; but the B.B. 
Mr. Walter Widdop exposed it in peculiarly unconvincing 
English. 

\ question which arose in the course of the Symphony, 
but which ought in all decency to be marked private and 
confidential, was whether Liszt was really 
If he was, why did that long first movement 
It is always 
How comes 


good at 
composition, 
seem to stick and so often have to be flogged ? 
going to begin but never actually gets going. 
it that Wagner can with: 





Ex. t 
= o- —_a2— q 
— 





assert unanswerably that labour can achieve and life have 
a meaning, whereas Liszt with : 


$22 3 


leaves us still waiting for his real reason and justificatory 
word? ad 


rhe concert on December 8 exemplified the sound sense 
of giving a new work a chance by including in the pro 
gramme a ‘star’ turn. The first performance in England 
of the seventh Symphony of Sibelius thus took place before 
a large audience, many (perhaps most) of whom had come 
to hear Casals. For them the Sibelius was plainly hard 
In fact, it was not easy for anybody; music of this 
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tough, stera sort needs several hearings before one can get 
on friendly terms with it. But even a first acquaintance 
showed its strength. It is good to find a composer 
making no hint of concession, either to popularity 
or to any of the fashionable modes in contemporary 
music. He neither toys with medixvalism nor flirts 
with Muscovy. One is left with an impression of a 

ywnright personal utterance. Sincerity is a_ ticklish 
quality to talk about in connection with music; there are 

1ough fakes and successful imitations to make us wary 
But if ever one felt safe in describing a work as sincere, it 
It had an excellent performance, 
but its reception indicated puzzlement, politely expressed. 
The 
exquisitely the Dvorak Concerto, and in response to the 
insatiables, an unaccompanied Bach Suite (which served 
them right), The programme included also Brahms’s 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn, Busoni’s Tanz-Walzer, 
und the Granados-Wood Three Dances. Sit 
Iienry Wood conducted so finely that he may be forgiven 


Hi. G, 


was on this occasion. 


enthusiasm was reserved for Casals, who played 


Spanis! 


the over-garish scoring of the last item. 
& & 


BERLIN PHILIHARMONK IRCHESTRA 


A good deal of extra-musical interest attached to this 
-vent ((Queen’s Hall, December 2). It was the first post-war 
visit of a German orchestra—or, indeed, of any considerable 
German musical organization, and the entry of the first 
nember of the Orchestra started a series of welcoming 
noises that developed into an ovation when F[iirtwangler 
ippeared. Not a doubt of it—the hatchet was being 
buried, The programme was designed, naturally, for the 
maximum of show with the minimum of risk. But even 
so, the * Tannhauser’ poor 
the wind-up. The would given 
greater scope, without the marked drop in musical interest. 
rhe remaining items could hardly have been bettered—the 


Overture was a choice for 


* Meistersinger’ have 


*Freischiitz’ Overture, Brahms’s second Symphony, and 
‘Till Eulenspiegel.’ There were a few uncertain entries 
at the start of the Weber; the Symphony was beautifully 
finished; and ‘Till’ had the performance of a life 
time. The ‘Tannhiuser Overture ended with a 
‘gallery’ touch, the brass (‘bells’ up) blazing out the 
Pilgrim theme in a way that roused the enthusiasm of 
ninety per cent. of the audience. The other ten kept their 
head and regretted the drowning of the rest of the 
orchestra. Fiirtwangler’s actions are many, and mostly his 
own ; he isa conductor to see—until one begins to wish 
for a quieter method. He has an eloquent left hand, but 
it must always be doing something. Not a chord can be 
held for more than a beat without calling the fingers into 
action. Music is full of the equivalents of the minutiz of 
language: it is as if a writer should underline all his 
conjunctions and prepositions. He is prone to drag and 
sentimentalise, too. Something of his physical exuberance 
has been caught by many of the orchestra. Solid and 
stolid players there were, who threw the flamboyant into 
relief. The ’cellists—especially the leader—swayed and 
drew sweeping Suggia-like ; and, above all, the 
cymbalist prefaced every with a full - width 
spread of arms. ‘O ye _ millions,’ he seemed to say, 
*O ye millions, I ’—woosh! The large 
audience grew more and more enthusiastic as the evening 
proceeded—slowly, for the concert began late, and the 
intervals were long. 
comparisons to the detriment of English players. 
from an orchestra of repute, playing under its accustomed 
conductor a programme of familiar things, a less admirable 
performance would have been a surprise. Our own 
Philharmonic Orchestra, in two concerts under Wood, has 
lately given us something more of a feat by its capital 
all-round playing of unfamiliar works, especially in a 
Sibelius Symphony and in some Mahler songs. 
an English audience, always a bit short of genuine critical 
sense, can hardly be expected to weigh things on an occasion 
such as this, Enthusiasm at the end was emotional and 
unbounded, one wildly applauding lady leaving her seat and 
as good as Prancing (there is no other word) before the 
platform. On the following Sunday, at the Albert Hall, 


bow Ss 
crash 


embrace you 


The corridor at half-time echoed with | 


Yet, | 


However, | 


gain acclaimed, in a badly chosen 
uded Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia 
on a theme of Tallis, which ought to have beeu played at 
(Jueen’s Hall instead, and Beethoven’s first Symphony— 
which seemed quite ill-suited to the occasion. i. G. 


the Berliners were ag 
programme that incl 


HILHARMONI CHOTR 
Choir’s performance of Kodaly’s ‘ Psalmus 
which was the first in London, came in for 
severe criticism, but that of the Philharmonic Choir under 
Mr. Kennedy Scott, at (Queen’s Hall, on December 14—the 
" 


Ifungaricus,’ 


first concert performance here—was of a festival standard. 
Phe work makes an immediate impression by its picturesque- 
ness and passion. It is a cry from the heart, painful 
and angry. Ithough Kodaly is admired by Mr. Cecil 
Gray, his Psalm will affright no one. In fact, it has just the 





Dvorak’s 
here is a limp in the principal 
with familiarity. 


he important solos excellently. 


qualities of spontaneity and exotic colou 
admirers will take to. 


t 





une, which may become rather 


Mr. Steuart Wilson sa 


trying 











The choral Antiphon from Vaughan Williams’s set of 
baritone hymns mad fir tothe concert. Dame 
Ethel Smyth conducted two of her shorter choral pieces, 
Phen came Brahms’s Requiem, under Mr. Kennedy Scott. 
The cheir was in fine form. All that was lacking to make 
i performance of the greatest distinction was for the 
conductor to forget that he had been choirmaster, and to 
vive the music its freedom. \ certain nervous fussiness in 
his beat just took the edge off the listener's ple sure rhe 
baritone, Mr. George Parker, was out of tune, and 
unprepared for Mr. Scott’s tempi in the first solo, but 
recovered later. The soprano, Miss Gladys Currie, sang 
“Ye who now sorrow’ with purity and steadiness that 
ire uncommon. With a rather more definite shaping of the 
words, her performance would have been beyond criticism. 

( 
HAROLD BROOKE CHOTI 

This small and highly-disciplined body gave an inter- 

esting concert on December 14, in the hall of Bishopsgate 


Institute—a medium-sized hall of fine acoustic properties, 


to which concert-givers might well turn their attention. 
Musicianship was everywhere apparent—in the choice and 
arrangement of the programme as well as in performances 
which often showed distinction of phrasing and inter 


pretation, 
The first half of the 
choral works. 


programme was devoted to small 


Some part-songs by Pearsall were followed 
by some songs with harpsichord, sung by Stuart Robertson ; 


and Holst’s Six Part-Songs for female voices to words of 





Bridges were sung with real insight and sense of the beauty 
both of words and music Pearsal 


l’s eight part the 
} 


original) setting of ‘In Dulci Jubilo,’ showed that if little 


had been sacrificed in re-arranging for four voices, the little 
was of real significance. 

An abridged version of Purcell’s ‘King Arthur’ 
pleted the programme, and the music must have been a 
revelation to many listeners (in the full sense, for the work 
“It is splendid stuff, full of vitality and 
che >. 


it} 
tI 


com- 


was broadcast). 
beauty, with some exhilarating rhythmical t 

The choir sang well and with contagious e 
As usual with small choirs, such faults as crept in came 
These we all know. 


1usiasm, 


with the attempt to get big effects. 
But the prevailing impression was that of a keen, musical, 
finely-trained choir. 

Mr. Harold Brooke was we!l backed up by a small string 
orchestra led by Mr, Harry Idle. Mrs. Margaret Hodsdon 
| played the harpsichord, and the soloists were Miss Elsie 

Suddaby, Miss A. L. Hargraves, Messrs. William Webber 
(alto), Roland Jackson, and Stuart Robertson, - 


LONDON CHORAL SOCIETY 

To Mr. Arthur Fagge is due the credit for reviving an 
oratorio which, applauded perhaps too noisily on tts first 
appearance, has been too soon forgotten. Sir Walford 
Davies’s ‘ Everyman’ is not a second ‘ Dream of Gerontius,’ 
but it has qualities of its own which cannot be ignored. 
The music is not dramatic, and this spells weakness, for 
the theme is the most dramatic the thought of man can 








It was tremendously dramatic for the writer of the 


We are 


imagine. 


mystery wiht forms the libretto of the oratorio. 





pretty sure of a tossing in crossing the bar, and no artist 
can gain anything by ignoring it. On the other hand, 
Sir Walford Davies has a tender and almost mystic touch 
which becomes well those parts of the poem in which we 





are made to realise that after the stress there are, beyond, 
the vast calm waters of an unbounded ocean. At any 


impression of depth and 


sincerity whi were realised in the performance of the 
chorus a olotrsts F. B 
E ROY ORA OCIETY ‘ AMER N 
WRITER’S IMPRI ON 

Fortunate for the Royal Choral Society that it had for 
1 first number Brahms’s ‘ Requiem.’ Fortunate, I say, 
veca ifter an unexpected and unannounced postpone 
ment from the prev ; week, after beginning the concert 


in to hear, too, 


ten minutes late, after all the fog had come 


and after the joy of sitting in those chairs of the Inquisition 
provided in the balcony, only so profound and moving a 
work could have introduced the mood of musi 

Comment on the *‘ Requiem’ would be superfluous. Fortu 


nately it is appare vy heard often in London, as it is in 


New York. TI horus did particularly good work in 
Part 3, ‘Lord, make me to know the measure of my days 
up eartl in which also Miss Stiles-Allen sang the 
soprano solo with a fine, clear tone. In the first part, 
* Blessed are they that mourn,’ the chorus and orchestra did 
not agree, but this seemed less due to the singers than to 


ially the flute. 


sharp tuning of the instruments, espe 
’erhaps flutes don’t like fog. Mr. Balfour did not wholly 
solve tl very difficult problem of orchestra-chorus 


Maybe we shall some day have to have two 
ch works, with synchronised beating, for 
certainly the technique which serves well with the chorus 


| 
Balfour has—is not nearly precise enough for 


with Mr. 


conducted 


better work 
mposer 


because it is less melodic, and with 


which the ce 


Holst’s ‘Hymn of Jes 
admirably. Possibly 
dissonant progressions, the chorus paid more attention to 
4 orchestra was rather lost under the 

1 half-chorus. The part- 
We are long past 


Our judgment 


its business 





horuses and a 


weight of two « 
writing for the voices is very interesting. 
the stage to-day of any alarm at dissonance. 
must be based on what the composer does with his material. 
To me, on first hearing, the most beautiful part ts the two 
plain-songs which appear in the introduction. These offer 
splendid material for development. But the work is rather 
short for such elaborate division of choruses. Of Mr. 
Holst’s extraordinary ability, this work is ample evidence. 
As in New York, the audience deserves its share in the 
criticism—and seldom gets it. Perhaps with our eight-and- 
six we purchase immunity. There is the young lady who 
hums vigorously during the interval after the Brahms, 
when all we ask is silent contemplation. There is the 
neighbour who nudges her companion and whispers when 
Mr. Holst uses a chord with a minor ninth. And then, of 
course, there is always Me turning the leaves of my score 
writing incompetent criticisms 
afterwards for competent listeners ! 


during the number—and 


LEONARD ELSMITH, 


THE BBC. 

The B.B.C. has been blamed for devoting too much 
time to the classics, and also for not giving them all that is 
due to them; it has been held responsible for the inferiority | 
of the apparatus of the listener-in; it has been censured 
on a variety of trifling points, but never for the one heinous 
offence it has committed, and goes on committing: for | 
this corporation, with all its assured and conspicuous | 
wealth, has given and is giving us the worst orchestral | 
performances ever heard in London. Last year their six | 
trombones at the Albert Hall proclaimed an utter lack of | 
artistic sense and judgment. This year at Queen’s Hall | 
they have assembled an orchestra which sounds as if it | 
were composed in great part of ‘substitutes.’ Sir Landon 
Ronald does not lack energy and determination. But even 


| 
| 
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| two liturgical pieces by Taverner and Whyte. 


he could not overcome the listlessness of the players. N 
men of distinction, willing a 
But whether the B.B.C. know 
is enough t 
make unanimity impossible in the strings; one ill 
wood or brass instrument throws the whole out of 
They played Weber and Schubert. Madame 

ayed Boéllmann’s Variations. F. B. 


doubt some of them are 
anxious to do their best. 
it or not, one incompetent man, one sluggard, 


tune 








I 


CASALS AS CONDUCTOR 
The L.S.O., in engaging Pablo Casals to conduct ot 


its concerts, made sure of a good audience. It ts 
natural thing to wish a man who distinguished himself 
one capacity should attempt something new. It is the nex 
best thing to doing something unusual ourselves. Moreove 


~ 


conducting, like ‘cello playing, is music, and there wa 
a reasonable hope that Casals should make a good job ¢ 
it. The L.S.O. concert proved pretty conclusively tha 


zarded wit 





cannot be disre 
’cellist, tried—and tric 


something like 


training and circumstances 
Casals, by training a 
from the 
the clearness of execution, whi 
characterise his own performances, Had he used t 
at his disposal in testing different tempi his gocd 


impunity. 


vainly—to get orchestra 





sweetness oO 
time 
tast 

would have told him that his own were hopelessly wrong 
His misreading of Brahms’s ‘St. Anthony’ Variations cai 
only be explained by the circumstances in which the soloist 
works. 
version of the Variations could not but notice how dull the 
work sounds when played at a funereal tempo. 
not see it, we must ascribe it to the fact that soloists in tl 

green room do not know what is happening onthe platform. 
His tempi were slightly less erratic in Beethoven’s sevent 


Symphony and Strauss’s ‘ Don Juan.’ F.B 
JOHN BARBIROLLI AND THE L.S.O. 
Sir Thomas Beecham was prevented by an accident fron 


London Symphony Orchestra’s concert or 
December 12. Mr. John Barbirolli, hitherto unknown or 
the ©ueen’s Hall rostrum, stepped into his shoes at short 
notice—a piece of daring onthe part of a young man, for 
the Symphony of the evening was nothing less than Elgar’ 
in E flat. But Mr. Barbirolli proved himself to have the 
self-confidence of ten. 

The performances brilliant 
young man who can pull off such an 
allowances, Mr. 


conductil g the 


succession ot 


were a 


improvisings. <A 


event should go far. Judged without 
Barbirolli’s Haydn was brutal and his Elgar a torrent 
Pablo Casals gave us the only serene moments of the 


f 
evening, But the young conductor let n« 
one go away without knowing that he had talent, audacity, 


g 
and a remarkable will of his own. It is good that youth 
The world i 


in his Concerto. 


should now and then be allowed its fling. 


general is all too much in the hands of middle age. =, 


rHE TUDOR SINGERS 


It was a surprising and regrettable fact that the Tudor 
Singers after their successful concert of last year had only 
half a hall full at -Kolian Hall on December 9. They are 
an enthusiastic band of a amateurs and semi 
professionals who individually possess good voices but are 
not all fully-trained singers, whose ensemble, however, is 
as good as one could wish. Their programmes are always 
extremely interesting, and on _ this contained 
several motets and madrigals by Weelkes, and one or 
Mr. Cuthbert 
Bates, the conductor, ‘has a concern,’ as the Quakers say, 
for these and the other early Tudor composers who have 
not shared fully in the revival of the Elizabethans. They 
are certainly worth hearing, but the Sanctus from 
Taverner’s ‘© Michaell’ Mass revealed strength and weak- 
ness mixed, a fine vigorous and spacious opening leading 
into some rather diffuse counterpoint. But though we 
may not always get the sure touch of the composers of tiie 
golden period, we should be glad to hear more of this early 
music from these same singers, whose intelligent and 
artistic interpretation makes everything they do, from 
Robert Whyte through Byrd to Vaughan Williams, a 


dozen 


occasion 


Any amateur who had heard the usual, accepted 
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THE MUSICAL 


pleasure to-hear. Mr. Steuart Wilson and the Robinson 
String Quartet contributed some Elizabethan songs, and 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘On Wenlock Edge’ cycle, with string 
accompaniment, so completing a programme that consisted, 


except for one Italian Motet by Nanini, entirely of I:nglish 





vocal music. r. & Ma 
A 1UR SCHNABEI 
Arthur Schnabel if a pianist unlike any other. One ts 
onscious in listening to him of a powerful and original 


meanings and complications in 
Intermezzi and Beethoven’s 


mind revealing unsuspected 


nusic as familiar as Brahms’s 


‘Waldstein ’ Sonata. His tone is as a rule dry in anything 
ibove a /lano, but a sudden touch of the pedal will 
sometimes irradiate it, while in his Azazeissz he has an 


endless variety. a full house at 
Hall for the Pianoforte November 206, and 
appeared less like a pianist playing music than like a 


He played to 


Grotrian 
Society on I 





scientist who discourses on a fascinating subject. 
ra 
ISOLDE MENGES AND MAKRIET COHEN 

It is good to see among our first-rate violinists and 
pianists a growing tendency to give joint recitals. Clearly 
the general public approves; and the musician to whom 
solo programmes are not often attractive can count on 
hearing a good proportion of unhackneyed and important 
works. Isolde Menges and Harriet Cohen joined forces 








er 10 witl 
of the established 
Bax, in fact, 
in D, placed between 


the happiest results, drawing on three 
with Bax as a worthy 
ned to be the ‘draw.’ His Sonata 


that in G of Brahms and Beethoven's 


ones, 


set 


No. 10, caught both late-comers and early-goers. And 

although the playing was fine throughout, there seemed an 

extra pinch of excellence for Bax. Bm. #4. 
FRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSI« 





Of the four soloists who appeared at 
December 3 by T.C.M. students, the most interesting 
little Miss Jose Beckett, who played the second and third 


the concert given on 


was 


movements of Max Bruch’s G minor Concerto. It would 
be idle to pretend that her performance was note-perfect, 
or that she did justice to all aspects of Bruch’s music. 
Some passages were distinctly more finished than others. 


The lovely melodies of the slow movement obviously made 
no deep impression on the player; and her style, such as it 
is at present, is by no means free from questionable points. 
But little Miss a Beckett is the worse for this. 
Experience has proved again and again that fruit that has 
quickly ripened does not necessarily taste better than other, 
and the infant prodigy is not unlikely to end a disappointed 
adult. We liked the young violinist’s playing just because 
it is natural and unaffected ; because it has nothing of that 
passionate urgency 


none 


which can only come by rights with 
experience ; because it was pure in conception and neat in 
performance. Properly guided along the hard road that 
avoids the tempting oasis of popular success and applause, 
Miss Jose 4 Beckett should in time 
intelligent, gifted, and sensible violinist 


develop into 


an 


Several choral concerts took place round about our press 
days—too late for this (and too early for the 
the Oriana Choir (Christmas music, 
with folk-dancing by the E.F.D.S.); the Railway Clearing 
House Choir, conducted by Mr. John E. West (an excellent 
programme of male-voice music by Morley, Wilbye, 
Vaughan Williams, Dvorak, Stanford, Parry, and Grieg’s 
*Landerkennung ’); the combined forces of the London 
and Alexandra Palace Choral Societies in ‘ The Messiah,’ 
at the Albert Hall, conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham ; and 
the Royal Choral Society’s concert of carols, &c., conducted 


number 


next), ¢.g¢.—those of 


The Faversham Institute Philharmonic Society, with 
chorus and orchestra of about a hundred, gave ‘ Elijah’ in 
the Parish Church on December 15, conducted by Mr. 
W. J. Keech. The solos were sung by members— 
Miss (). Hopkins, Miss D. Jordan, Mr. F. P. Richards, 
and Mr. Herbert Dobbie. 


TIMES 
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Music in the Provinces 
\rTLEBOROUGH.—At the Town H on Nov r 22 
the Norwich Chamber Orchestra ted by Mr. Cyr 
Pearce, played a Purcell Holst’s ‘St. Paul's’ Suit 
Handel’s twelfth Concerto Grosso, and three folk-tunes 
arranged by Rutland Boughton, 
BARROW.—Among the works sung by the Barrow 


Mrs. Bourne, on 











were Brahms’s ‘Sor of Destiny,’ Weelkes’s ‘On t 
Plains,’ Parry’s ‘Tell me, O love,’ Cornelius’s ‘O Dea 
thou art the tranquil night,’ and Colin Taylor’s ‘In u 
war blue summer weather,’ for female voices I 
Ackerley Trio from Bradford played chamber music 

BATH At a recent P e orchestra 
played Liszt’s *Les Prélu eltic Suite 
and Mr. Gordon Stanley is de 

BEDFORD The Music s sixty-first 
season with a concert of sm | nong whi 
were Bach’s ‘ Praise the Lord all 5 heather ind Charles 
Wood’s ‘Honour, Glory, and Laud Mr. Il. J. Colse 
conducted 

BIRMINGHAM,—The principal event of the la 
was a performance, much to be admired in many ways, « 
*The Apostl riven by the Festival Choral Soctety ar 
the City Orchestra on November 17 The solo singers 
were Miss Elsie Suddaby, Miss Gladys Palmer, Mr. Steuart 
Wilso Mr. Stuart Robertson, Mr. Rov Henderson, and 
Mr. Arthur Cranmer Dr. Adrian Boult conducted as long 
us his strength permitted (he has recently been suffering 
from a serious illness), and then gave his place to 
Mr. Graham Godfrey, the chorusmaster Dr. Boult has 
been ordered to spend two months in [gypt for the sake 
of his health, and is expected to return to his professional 
work by the end of January His work was taken up by 
Mr. Joseph Lewis on November 27, when the City 
Orchestra played Elgar’s ‘ Polonia’ and German’s * Theme 
ind Six Diversions.’ Or December 1, Sir Landor 
Ronald conducted a programme that included Elgar’s 
* Falstaff,’ of which he gave a brilliant and sympatheti 
interpretation. Mr. Robert Casadesus played a Piano 
forte Concerto in D of Mozart. Mr. Joseph Lewis 
again conducted the City Orchestra on December 4, 
when the programme at the West-End Cinema included 


Beethov 
Town Hall, on 
Society, under 


Dvorak’s fourth Symphony. 
was performed at the 
by the Midland Musical the direction of 
Dr. Kk. Darby. \ cantata, ‘A 
Praise,’ by Joseph H. Adams, was given for the first time 
Li performers the Choral 

| 


Orchestral soloists, and the composer as 


n’s Mass in (¢ 
November 10, 
Psalm of 


new Sa red 


on ‘ember 3, the being and 
Association, fou 
The work is pleasantly written in a style and 
flourished at of last century, and 
lties upon singers or listeners. Various 
music programmes have opportunities tos 
hearing Debussy’s (Juartet, Trios by Arensky (D 
and Schubert (EF flat), a (Quartet Allegro by 

Korsakov, Tchaikovsky’s first ()uartet, 


solos played by Mr. Michael Mullinar. 


conductor. 
that 
imposes no dither 


idiom the end 


chamber given 
minor 
Rimsky 


and harpsichord 


BLACKBURN. —The Orchestral Society, numbering eighty 
players under the direction of Mr. E. Romaine O’ Malley, 
played Beethoven’s third ‘ Leonora’ Overture and Dvorak’s 
‘New World’ Symphony, on November 

BLACKPOOL.—The Choral and Orchestral Society, 
conducted by Mr. Percy M. Dayman, gave * Elijah,’ with 
well known soloists, on November 17. 


2? 


BoGNor.—At a concert given by Mr. Miroslav (violin), 
Mr. Josef Holbrooke and Mr. Norman Demuth (pianists), 
the programme included a ‘ Habanera’ for two pianofortes 
by Mr. Demuth, Reger’s Variations and Fugue on a Theme 
of Beethoven, also for two pianofortes, and Mr. Holbrooke’s 

Violin Concerto, ‘ The Grasshopper.’ 


| Bowron.—Bantock’s ‘Sappho’ song-cycle was sung 


. 
|by Miss Stephanie Baker at a concert given by the 


' Polton Musical Artists’ Association. The choir of the 
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Philharmonic Society contributed Bruch’s ‘’Neath the 
Throne of Mercy’ and Bainton’s * Ballad of Semmerwater’ 
to a miscellaneous concert. 

The season’s programme of the Choral Society 


inder Dr. J. Bernard Jackson’s direction in« 


udes a chamber 








concert, ‘The Messiah,’ ‘ Tl Seasons,’ and Moczart’s 
G minor Symphony. 

BouRNEMOl 1.—Percy Godfrey’s fourth Symphony, 
perf ywrmed for the first time in 1920 by the orchestra of the 
Royal Marines, was given y t Muni 1 Orchestra 
inder Sir Dan Godfrey, at a Thursday Symphony concert. 

Ravel’s ‘The Tom of Co perin, Glazounov’s sixtl 
Symphony, and Brahms’s fourt ere the features of the 
nex ree rogra es \ ¢ nl S tt ind Frank 
Bridge recital was gi t t fortnight neer 
of the local bra f the B.M.S 

BRADF¢ Parry’s * The Vi of Life’ was perforn 
by the Bradford Old Choral Soci Noven r 10, the 

Miss Flora Wood Mr. Harold 
ted, | 
ry t 
Mi 
v. 
Hall 
play 
I nN 
, 

t ckaig thet 
Symphony, under Mr. Julius Harrison. I prog ‘ 
of a Delius evening by the British Music Society included 
the Sonatas for viol nd for ’cel " I r 
songs The New Choral Society er Mr. Georg 
Firth, gave an all-English programme on December 1: 
the features of the programme being * Blest Pair of Sire 
the ‘Lady Radnor Suite’ mducted by Mr. Chalmers 
Park), and other works by Parry. On December 1! 
Mr. John Goss and the Cathedral (Quartet gav i pro 
gramme for the Philharmonic Society. At the thir 





Sub ription concert an 
a Mozart Divertimento, was ; 





) ite ¢ 
Hallé Orchestra under Sir Hamilton Harty. 
Bricuton.—‘ Israel in Egypt’ was performed by the 


' 
: I ; 

Harmonic Society under Mr. Percy Taylor on November ! 

The Sussex section of the Southern Railway Musica 


cluding Colerid 





Society sang male-voice ws, g 

Taylor’s ‘Viking Song,’ on December 3, Mr. Arthur 
n & 

Richardson conducting. Iwo meetings of the Sussex 


£ 
ib were devoted to a lecture-recita 





Women Musicians’ ¢ 
by Miss Eleanor Wilkinson on old keyboard music—with 
harpsichord and 





illustrations played on an 1&th-century 


on a clavichord—and a Brahms programme. 


Bristo..—The Philharmonic Society opened its season 
on November 19 with an orchestra of sixty-six and a choir 
of a hundred and seventy under the direction of Mr. Arnold 
Barter. The chief event of the evening was a well 

considered performance of Elgar’s second Symphony, in 
which the orchestra showed its good qualities, Grieg’s 
Concerto was played by Mr. Frank Merrick. The choral 
numbers were Handel’s ‘Hark, how the woods’ (from 
* Atalanta’), Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,’ and Gibbons’s 
* What is our life?’——A well-chosen programme, given 
by the Bristol Ladies’ Choir, under Miss _ Florence | 
Bradfield on December 5, included Colin Taylor’s ‘Slumber 

Songs of the Madonna’ and Geoffrey Shaw’s * How far is it 

to Bethlehem ?’——The audience joined in the * Hallelujah | 
Chorus’ when the Choral Society gave ‘The Messiah’ 
uncer Sir Herbert Brewer on December 10,——About two 
thousand children came to the Central Hall on December 9 
to hear Mr. Maurice Alexander’s amateur orchestra in a 
programme that included Beethoven’s fourth Symphony. 

——A new operetta, ‘ The Secret of Castle Dangerous,’ by | 
Dr. C. W. Pearce was performed, with the help of a small | 
string orchestra, by the children of the Royal School for the 
Blind, under the direction of Mr. A. H. James.——A | 
notice of the opera season is given on p. 67. 


Bury.—The first concert of the Bury Atheneum 
Musical Society was given on November 15. Mr. Baguley 
Waters conducted the choir of eighty voices and the 
orchestra in Rachmaninov’s Choral Prehide, “Weep no 
more,’ and Bach’s ‘ Peasant Cantata.’ The ladies of the 


choir sang Hamerik’s *‘ Harvest Dance.,——Mr. John Goss 
gave a recital on December 6. 
BuxToON.—Foulds’s ‘Celtic Suite’ and Suppé’s Overtu: 


“The Wanderer’s Goal’ 


Pavilion Sunday concert. 


were among the works played at a 


CAMBORNE.—The first two movements of Beethoven’s 
ninth Symphony and the 


“Emperor ’ Concerto were play 


by the Cornwall Symphony Orchestra under Dr. Charles 





Rivers. The pianist was Mr. Frank Laffitte. 

CAMB ' \ large audience heard the Philharmoni 
Society chorus sing DParry’s * The Pied Piper of Hamelit 
it the Guildhall. During the week ending November 10, 
t London String (Juartet played all the Beethove 
(Quartets A ite on the performance of Kodaly’s 
* Psalmus Hungaricus’ will be found on p. 75. 

Ca E.—Holst’s Fugal Concerto for flute and oboe, 
four Scarlatti pi s, and Beethoven’s ‘ Ritter’ Ballet Music 
were Inar t programme of t Cumberland Orchestral 
Society Mr. Tom Clay conducted 

e Catterall and London String ()uartets 


> 


fectory on December 5 and 12 
November 15, the 
District Musical Society, conducted by 
formed ‘A Tale of Old Japan, 





g of Destiny,’ and the Gloria from the 
rhe accompaniments were played by a 
with assistance at the organ 
COVENTRY. rhe concert version of ‘Carmen’ was given 


November 17 


supplied by the Musicians’ Union Orchestra and a 


by the Choral Society on with accompani 
ment 


pianist. Mr, John ¢ 


Potter conducted, 


DERBY. At the concert organized by the Derby and 
District Organists’ Association, the Derby 
Choir sang * Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast,’ Parry’s ‘ My soul, 
there is a country der the 
Mr. F. J. Stevenson. The whole of * Hiawatha’ was given 
by the Choral Union on November 20, with Miss Doris Vane, 
Mr. Walter Glynne, and Mr. Roy Henderson as principals, 


and Sir Henry Coward conducting. 


Co operative 


direction of 





>and other works, 


Diss.—The concert version of ‘Carmen’ was given by 
the Choral Society under Mr. W. H. Aldrich on November 
20. The principals were Miss Faith Hooper, Miss Diana 
Irevanion, Mr. Frederick Steger, and Mr. Frederick 
Woodhouse, who also sang Bach’s ‘O’er mountain and 
valley.’ 

DoRKING.—The Madrigal Society and the Orchestral 
Society combined to give an excellent concert under Mr. 
Henry Wardale, the principal work performed being *‘God’s 
\ week before this the Lener (Quartet 
Club. 


time is the best.’ 
had played for the Musi 


EASTBOURNE.—Mozart’s ‘Requiem’ was sung by the 
Choral Union at St. Saviour’s Church under the direction 
of Mr. J. R. Dear. At the Devonshire Park concerts, 
Capt. Amers has conducted Rimsky-Korsakov’s third 
Symphony, a Paganini Violin Concerto (with Melsa as 
soloist), and de Falla’s ‘ Nights in the Gardens of Spain.’ 


HALIFAX. — Beethoven’s Mass in C and _ Bach’s 
Magnificat were sung to good effect on November 24, by 
the Choral Society, under Dr. A. C. Tysoe. The Leeds 
Symphony Orchestra assisted and took part with Miss 
Kathleen Frise-Smith in Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto.—— 
The Orchestral Society numbered over fifty players for 


a performance of Mozart’s ‘ Jupiter’ Symphony, under 
Mr. 3. N. Bates. 
HARLESTON. — The Harleston and District Choral 


Society, which gave no concerts last year, resumed work 
under Mr. G. W. Ritchie with a performance of Cowen’s 
*The Rose Maiden.’ 
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ITASILEMERE.—Beethoven’s C sharp minor (Juartet and} Liverrooi. — The performance of ‘The Dream _ of 


Brahms’s Sextet were played by the Hungarian String 
(juartet and others on December 2. 

HEREFORD.—The singing of the Choral Society in 
‘Hiawatha’ was greatly admired on November 22. Dr. 
Percy Hull conducted. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—The fine qualities of the Choral Society 
well revealed in a performance of ‘The Apostles’ 
given under the direction of Sir Henry Coward. Miss Elsie 
Suddaby and Mr. Norman Allin were among the 
singers. —— Marsden Choral Society opened its season with 
‘Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ and a choral fantasia on 
‘The Mastersingers.? Mr. J. Fletcher Sykes conducted, 

Mr. Harold Hallas sang Brahms’s ‘ Magelone’ Cycle 
ut his twenty-first recital. 

HULL. 


Pianoforte Concerto by Tchaikovsky, 


were 


solo 


Beethoven’s eighth Symphony and the B flat 
minor played by 
Miss Betty Humby, were the features of the concert given 
by the Vhilharmonic Society under Sir Henry Wood on 
November 24. 

Irswich.—The Orchestral Society, conducted by Mr, 
r Wilby, played Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ Symphony 


intock’s 


Edg 
} 
1 


anc * Russian Scenes’ on December I. 


a 
l 


LANCASTER.—The programme of the Lancaster Orches- 
Mr. N. S. Wallbank on 


movements of Beethoven’s 


under 
three 


tral Society’s concert 
December 10 included 


second Symphony. 


LEAMINGTON. —The B. B.C. concert given on December 2, 


with the Birmingham Studio Symphony Orchestra of 
sixty-five players, was conducted by Sir Henry Wood. 
‘Don Juan,’ a ‘Wand of Youth’ Suite, and the fifth 


* Brandenberg’ Concerte were the principal works. 
Lreeps.—One of the chief events in an eventful season 
was the concert of the Choral Union on November 106, 
The programme, which was admirably carried out under 
Sir Henry consisted of a_ concert 
version of Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus’ Hamilton Harty’s ‘The 
Mystic Trumpeter.’ The Leeds Symphony Orchestra 
assisted, and the soloists were Miss Margaret Balfour 
(Orpheus), Miss May Blyth (Euridice), Miss Eda Bennie 


Coward’s direction, 
and 


(Amor), and, in the cantata, Mr. William Hayle.——The 
Philharmonic Society, now brought to a high pitch of 


virtuosity by Dr. Bairstow, showed its quality on 
November 30 in Brahms’s ‘ Triumphlied,’ Holst’s ‘ Hymn 
of Jesus,’ and Stanford’s ‘Phaudrig Crohoore.’ Mr. Roy 
Henderson, soloist in the Brahms, sang also a Bach Air 
‘Boris Godounov.’——The University 
Musical Society sang part-songs 
Mr. J. L. Slater on December 2. 
was performed by a choir of two hundred and Mr. Maude’s 


and a song from 
madrigals and 


String Orchestra at the Parish Church, under Dr. Tysoe. | 


—Mr. Maude’s Orchestra gave an interesting and 
diversified programme on November 26, It consisted of 
a Vivaldi Concerto, the eighteenth Concerto Grosso, Elgar’s 
‘Introduction and Allegro,’ Parry’s ‘ Lady Radnor’ Suite, 
Coleridge-Taylor’s Novellette in A, Alfred Wall’s ‘ Pastorale | 
and Bourrée,’ and Warlock’s ‘ Serenade.’—-—On the same 
evening the Leeds Symphony Society, under Mr. Harold 
Mason, played Beethoven’s C minor Symphony as part of | 
a popular programme.——A week later Mr. Julius Harrison | 
conducted the Leeds Symphony Orchestra in d’Indy’s | 
“Le Camp de Wallenstein,’ and M. de Greef played the | 
‘Emperor’ Concerto.——Bach’s ‘Come, Redeemer of our | 
race’ was included in a programme of vocal quartet music 
at a mid-day University recital. 

LEICESTER.—A comparatively small audience came to | 
hear Vaughan Williams’s ‘Sea’ Symphony sung by the 
Philharmonic Society, on November 23. Sir Henry Wood | 
conducted a performance that did great credit to the} 
Society. Miss Mary Congreve and Mr. Roy Henderson 
were the soloists. ——Dr. Malcolm Sargent conducted the 
Leicester Symphony Orchestra in Beethoven’s seventh 
Symphony on December 7. 

LINCOLN.—At the annual concert of the Musical Society | 
on November 30, Dr. G. J. Bennett, the choir of over two 
hundred singers, and an orchestra mainly composed of 
Hallé players, gave a selection from ‘Tannhauser’ and 
Charles Wood's * Dirge for Two Veterans.’ 


| 





under | 
Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ | 


Gerontius’ given by the Liverpool Welsh Choral Union 
| did not diminish the choir’s great reputation. Dr. Hopkin 
| Evans conducted, and Mr. John Coates sang the part of 
Gerontius. ——Sir Hamilton Harty conducted the Philhar- 
monic concert on November the programme 
contained the ‘ Chasse Royale,’ from *Les Troyens,’ Dvorak’s 
Symphonic Variations, and Stanford’s first Irish Rhapsody. 
—The next Philharmonic concert all-Wagner, 
Sir Henry Wood conducting. —— ‘Shamus O’Brien’ was 
with pianoforte accompaniment by 
> 


15, when 


was 


the Liverpool 
5. Members 
Whittaker’s 


fifty-sixth 


given 
Repertory Opera Company on November 
of the Liverpool Bach Choir assisted at Dr. 
fifth Alsop lecture on Bach by singing the 
Church Cantata, first number by number, with comments 
by the lecturer, and then as a whole 


LupLow.—Nine towns and villages helped in the 
concert of South Shropshire choirs given at Ludlow on 
December 2. The programme, given under Mr. Arthur 
agge’s direction, was miscellaneous, The concert was in 
aid of a fund, to be raised in memory of the late W. I. 


Leslie, for the furthering of choral music in the district. 

Luron, — At Mr. Claude Powell’s concert on 
November 24, the feature of the programme was a 
new Saxophone Concerto by Josef Holbrooke, with the 
composer conducting 

MANCHESTER.—The Dramatic Symphony, ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ by Berlioz, performed at the Hallé concert on 
December I under the direction of Sir Hamilton Harty, 
had not been heard in England ince the Manchester 
performance of 1906, It takes two hours to perform. 
“N. C.’ in the AZanch Guardian wrote 

‘The melodies do not challenge the heavens: they 
are tender, frail as common humanity And 


Jerlioz has been cursed with a legend 
he has been presented to us as a 


(ur own 


yet this same 


these many years; 
Victor Hugo run to seed, a windy romantic! 
is that there are pages and 


which steal for music some of the sweetness 


view pages in Berlioz’s 
**Romeo” 


of Shakespe are himself,’ 


At other Hallé concerts among the works played have 
been Dvorak’s ’Cello Concerto, with Mr. Cassado, and 
the Overture to ‘Die Fledermaus’ by Johann Strauss 


(November 17); Mahler’s fourth Symphony, called * The 
Heavenly Life’ (November 24); fourth 
Symphony and the ‘Enigma’ Variations (December 8), 

—The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra played under Herr 
Fiirtwangler at the Brand Lane concert of December 4, and 
were well received by a audience. The pro 
gramme consisted of Brahms’s second Symphony, ‘Till 
Eulenspiegel,’ and the Overtures to ‘Tannhauser,’ * Die 
The works played 


Glazounov’s 


crowded 


Meistersinger,’ and ‘ Der Freischiitz.’ 
at the Municipal concert of December 5 included Berlioz’s 


‘Benvenuto Cellini’ Overture. The Glasgow Orpheus 


| Choir gave a concert in Free Trade Hall on November 19. 


‘The Hillside,’ a new choral work by Eric Fogg, was 
produced by the Municipal Choir, under the composer's 
direction, on November 21. It is a ‘ Ballade’ for soprano, 
baritone, chorus, and orchestra, to a text drawn from 
Tagore.—The C.W.S. Male-Voice Choir, conducted by 
Mr. Higson, sang Bantock’s ‘War Song of the Saracens’ 
and Morley’s ‘Ho, who comes here’ at its concert on 
November 30. -The Catterall Quartet played a Mozart 
programme in November, and Miss Jo Lamb’s (Juartet 
played Elgar’s work in December.—A Tuesday mid-day 
concert took the form of a self-accompanied recital by 
Miss Helen Henschel. 

Mucu HapHam.—lIt is good to find small communities 
flying at high game. At this Hertfordshire village, on 
December 16, the local Musical Society, with a choir of 
twenty-five voices, a dozen strings, five wind instruments, 
drums, and pianoforte, gave Parts 1 and 2 of the * Christmas 
Oratorio’ to a church-full of their neighbours, The pro- 


gramme included also arias and carols, and Corelli’s 
‘Christmas ’ Concerto. The soloists were Miss Veronica 
Mansfield, Mr. Steuart Wilson, and Mr. Michael 


Dykes Bower. Mr. Mark Pasteur conducted an ambitious 
undertaking that was thoroughly justified by its success, 
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N \ ‘-TYNE.—Dr. Whittaker conducted the Sr. ALBANS.—Holbrooke’s new Saxophone Concert 
I u 
Cathedral on November 26, three of the Cantatas being | afternoon concert on November 24, before being perform 
heard for the first time at Newcastle.- Dowland, Morley, | at Luton in the evening. 
and Parry were well represented in the concert given by 


the Oriana Choir under Mr. A. F. Milner, on November 30. SHUEFFIELI \n abridged version of * Israel in Egypt 

——The new Carrick-Tilley Choral Society gave its first | and two choruses from Bantock’s * Vanity of Vanities 

concert on December 6, with a programme of part-songs| were among the works finely sung by the Musica! Uni 

conducted by Mr. George Robertson. December 7 was | on November 17, under the direction of Sir Henry Cowar 

the date f four evening concerts by neighbouring choral —The programme given by the Amateur Musi 

societies the Prudhoe Gleemen nder Mr. Harry} Society on December 6, under Dr. Staton, consisted of t 
: 1 Symphony and Parry’s ‘Song of Darkness 


Harland ; the Y.M.C.A. Choral Society in ‘The Messiah,’ | Chora 
I 
( 





ler Mr. A. W. Lambert; the Jarrow Philharmonic|! Light.’ This was the Society’s hundred and twent 
Society; and the Armstrong Colleg thoral andj eighth concert. Dr. Staton’s Chesterfield Musical Uni 
Or stral Societies in Dvorak’s ‘Te Deum,’ Vaughan | helped in the last movement of the Symphony. 
Willi I tasia on Christmas Carols, and Beethoven's 
eighth Symphony Mr. Edgar Bainton conducted the SEATON.—The East Devon Orchestra gave a concert « 
Philharmor Orchestra in the ‘ Enigma’ Variations and | December 6, under the direction of Mr. Arthur Billingsl 
Borodin’s second S phony on Nove er 27. the chief items in the programme being the first movement 


of the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony and Beethoven’s fift 

















4 Choir in four Church Cantatas at St. Nicholas’s| was performed by Mr. W. Lear at Mr. Claude Powell’s 


es ted the Male-Voice Glee Union. o > 
Bride: Bold 1 Basil Johns S EW Ye" -The d hilharmoni sc iety, conduct 
u “9 paar pa * ont te ” Mr. F. G. Row and, p rformed ‘ rhe Creat! 
Woetcheost SB aeutol \The Philharmo November 17. . \ week later the Orchestral So lety 
Trio by G — program! e, under Mr. F. C. Morris, included Debussy 
*? pres-midi d'un faune. 
Not 1AM \ Mr ic J King ul the Musica 
Society ant dt first performance at Northamp*on of Sou THAMPTON The Philharmonic Society opened it 
Bach’s *‘ Christmas Oratorio’ on Dece er 0. thirty-fourth season on December 7 with a New World 
N . c is Sie Geniiees wen he wile programme— Dvorak's Sti Symp! ony, \ i gran Williams 
at aah te | whem S ae a agree aa Tow ards the Unknown Region (Walt W uitman), al 
ar ted by Dr 7 Phlgerang ce ats The Muni ‘pal Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Beside the ungathered rice he lay. 
mcerts opened with a miscellaneous programme on 
ember 2¢ h String (Quartet, for ied of SOUTHPOR! The Orchestral Society's programme 
al players, gave two concerts of classical works to good under Mr. Matthews, on November 25, included 
endances at Stuart Hall on December 1. *Cockaigne* Overture, a Concerto Grosso by 
Massenet’s Suite ‘ From Foreign Parts,’ and the *] 
NorrincHam, — Nottingham ~~ Philharmoni Society | Concerto, played by Mr. Solomon. Mis 
celebrated its ming-of-age on November 24 with a/ programmes were given by the Philharmonic Ot: 
presentation to Mr. William Turner, its founder and con nder Mr. H. Hill Whitfield, on Sunday, December 4, 
ductor \t Mr. Turner’s annual concert on December 3, | and the Harmonic Male-Voice Choir under Mr. Peter 
his Ladies’ Choir ined with the Philharmonic in a| Whiteside. on December 6. 
miscellaneous progra Riley’s twenty 
“nies , 
a an i with -" presentation on tees: se Bigg ot a8 STouRBRIDGE.—‘* A Tale of Old J upan’ was performed 
Mr. Allen Gill conducted the Nottingham Sacred Harmonic | °" November 21 at the hundred and fifty-third concert of 
oii om Mnmiies 2% tn gennedt uleciens team the Stourbridge Concert Society. Mr. Arthur Woodall 
*Carmen’ and ‘ Faust. The Virtuoso (Quartet played to conducted. 
‘ OAat | } 
the Music ¢ : a ers WINCHESTER. The ¢ horal Symphony was performed 
OXFORD, Ihe first three parts of the ‘ Christmas| three time at the Guildhall on November 24, The 
Oratorio’ and the ‘Song of Destiny’ were sung by the} Winchester Music Club formed the nucleus of a performing 
Oxford Harmonic Society on November 27, under Mr. | body that comprised singers from the choirs of Compton 
Jacques, Bach’s accompaniment being played on the organ, and Shawford (Mr. G. R. Crawford), St. Cross (the Rev. 
and that of Brahms on two pianofortes, ‘Israel in| H. Arthur Collins), Winchester City (Mr. G. P. Peachell), 
Egypt,’ which had not been heard at Oxford for over twenty and Winchester College. Professional wind players came 
years, was announced for December 4. \ notice of the | from London; the four solo singers were from the Royal 
production of Monteverde’s ‘ Poppwa’ will be found on| College of Music. The « onductor was Dr. George Dyson, 
p. 65 musical director of the Music Club. The morning per 
formance was of the nature of a rehearsal; the afternoon 
PAINSWICK.—The Delius Violin Sonata (Mr. Albert) performance was for a largely juvenile audience; and the 
Sammons and Mr. Gerald Moore) and songs by Brahms} : 


chief performance was given to a crowded audience in the 


hol 


N yal Smith) we giver t Seturiay afte a 
(Mr. Dal mit were given at a Saturday afternoon evening. The whole venture was a great success in every 


concert of the Music Club. | 


PLymMoutTH.—The Orchestral Society played the ‘ New| 
World’ Symphony under Mr. Walter Weekes on} WOLVERHAMPTON. —Miss Astra Desmond sang the part 
November 30. of ‘Carmen’ in the concert version of the opera performed 
by the Choral Society under Dr. Darby. Beérlioz’s * Faust 


N , — ' . ( . | a od s et } — ; ry — | was given by the Music Society with well-known soloists 
wer - ore oon ty pes orm ” yma a anne ;on Dex ember Be Both chorus and orchestra were exce llent 


and he Revenge’ under Mr. Ernest C. Bir h ©” | under the direction of Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 
December 7. It was announced that Sir Edward Elgar | 

would conduct the Society in ‘Caractacus’ on April 18,—— | 
The Philharmonic Society opened its season with a Wagner 
concert under Lieut. R. P. O’Donnell. 


way. 


Worcester.—Sir Ivor Atkins conducted the Festival 
| Choral Society on December 6 in Brahms’s ‘ Liebeslieder 
| Walzer’ and Bach’s ‘Come, Jesu, come.’ 


ROTHERHAM.—The Choral Society’s programme on | 


December I consisted of most of ‘The Creation’ (twenty-| WortTHING.—The Worthing Madrigal Society, recently 
four numbers out of thirty-three) and the concert selection | formed under the direction of Mr. Frank Davey, gave its 
from Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’ The music was well performed | first concert on December 7, the chief works being ‘ Blest 


- . . , 
under Mr. Granville Naylor. | Pair of Sirens’ and * The Banner of St. George. 
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KODALY’S ‘PSALMUS HUNGARICUS’ AT 
CAMBRIDGE 

The performance of Kodaly’s ‘ Psalmus Hungaricus’ at 
Cambridge (the first in England) proved an event of sur- 
Interest indeed is not a rare ingredient of 
musical performances; but it is seldom a wholly musical 
interest, as was the case at Cambridge. In the ‘ Psalmus 
Hungaricus’ one sees Kodaly completely free from the 


prising interest. 


obsession of those moderns who write music as if they 
hated it, and anxious only to go as far as they possibly can 
from musical traditions. He shows his modernity clearly 

ugh in his treatment of harmony, but there is not a chord 
in the whole ‘ Psalmus’ that should 
grammarians. The music is robust, and even violent, but 


cause annoyance to 





so is the theme, which represents King David calling upon 
Heaven to avenge wrongs the offenders. 
Such sentiments cannot be adequately expressed in the 
nethods of the ‘ bread-and-butter-Miss.’ Dissonance here 
is not only justified, it is necessary, since it stands for a 
world that is out of tune: for a mind distressed. That is 
did not resent the fact that Mr. Frank Mullings 
‘off’ the right note. Perhaps the effect 
Certainly the famous singer who commands 


his and smite 


why we 
was So frequently 
was intended. 
the highest fee obtains some very striking effects by some 
> ich dodge. 


The chorus sang exceedingly well. and credit should be 


given to Dr. Rootham, who undertook the onerous 
task of preparing them. Kodaly himself conducted, 
ind obtained a remarkable ensemble. F. B. 
ol 4 " 4 Jar . 
Competition Festival Record 
(GUERNSEY, The Eisteddfod, held in November soon 


after the Jersey Eisteddfod, showed that the smaller island 
has as musical a population as the larger. The many com- 
petitions in the syllabus were well supported (there were 


fifty juvenile pianists in one class), and the standard of 
performance drew frequent praise from the adjudicators. 


HAtiraAx.—This Festival, held for the sixth time 
November 25-26, is highly esteemed by northern choirs, the 
two chief choral male-voice classes causing a fine gathering 
of the best talent and training. Seven mixed-voice choirs, 
chiefly from Yorkshire, set up a close competition, the | 
markings at the head being: MHalifax Madrigal Choi 
(Mr. H. Shepley), 208 ; Sowerby Bridge Madrigal Society 


on 


(Mr. B. Wadsworth), 265; Harrogate Tudor Jacobean 
Choir (Mr. J. Anumson), 262. It was several years since 
the famous Halifax Choir had competed at its home 


festival. In the male-voice class Lancashire predominated. 
Nelson Orion (Mr. H. Sutcliffe) won against Manchester 
Orpheus (Mr. G. S. Smith) and three other choirs. Local 
orchestras made an excellent competition in the playing of 
Mozart movements. Halifax Orchestral Society (Mr. J. 
Nicol Bates) w ‘rst. One of the test-pieces—a tenor 
solo—was a seti of Mary Coleridge’s poem ‘ Gibberish,’ 
by Harold Clayton, a Halifax musician. 


LONDON, NoRtTH.—For eight days (November 11-19) 
the long syllabus of the North London Festival was worked 
out at the Public Halls, Prince of Wales Road, Kentish 
Town. The principal classes, held on the first of the 
Saturdays, drew competitors from far afield, challenge 
shields being carried off by Nottingham Philharmonic 
Society, Sheffield L.N.E.R. Male-Voice Choir, William 
Turner’s Ladies’ Choir, Nottingham, and Barmborough 
Main Orchestra, Mexborough. The best string orchestra 
was Miss Ethel Loder’s, Finchley. There were a great 
number of competitors for solo singing and various forms 
of children’s music. 


LONDON, SOUTHERN AREA.—This comprehensive title | 
covers a wide field, including as it does all parts of South 
and West London and South of the Thames. Founded in 
1922, the Festival has grown continuously, The last, held 
at Wandsworth Town Hall, concluded on November 26, | 
and attracted eleven hundred and twenty-eight individual | 
entries, totalling upward of three thousand performers. | 
Greater public interest and an improved standard were | 
outstanding features, and the adjudicators were agreed ! 


| Competition 
| Embankment, W.C. 2. 


| 
wi 
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that performances showed an all-round, perceptible im 
provement over last year, A few of the more important 
prizes were awarded as follows: Ladies’ Choirs, The 
Streatham Singers (Mr. F. C. Haggis); Girls’ Clubs, 
Miss Walter’s Girls’ Club, Norwood; Equal-Voice 
Choirs, Miss + Walter's Choir; Elementary Schools, 
St. Mary’s Roman Catholic School, Battersea (Miss 
McCarthy), and Wix’s Lane L.C.C. School, Clapham 
Common (Miss F. M. Watson); High School Orchestras, 
&c., Wynne Orchestra (Miss Winifred Wyard) Two 
nine-guinea exhibitions were presented as a memorial to 


the late Dr. F. N. Abernethy, the former chairman of the 
ester Jones, who founded tl 


Festival. Mrs. I 

is still hon. secretary of the Festival. 
Mi! The 

represented local 

cultivated 


e movement, 


LOM. seventh Festival, held on December 1-3, 


interests in a district where music 1 


with enthusiasm. Some singing of a very 
rood standard in the choral classes led to the following 
S £ 





results: Male-Voice Choirs, Millom (Mr. J. Bond) first, 
and Barrow Bach Choir (Mr. W. Broome) second by one 
mark; Mixed-Voice Choirs, Barrow Bach Choir first, 


Haverigg ‘Mr. J. Wood) second, and St. James’s Choir, 
Millom (Mr. H. G, Cox third. The 
also first in the tion. 


ke), Barrow Chor 
ladies’-voice s« 
extended 


some good 


Eisteddfod, 


brought 


NORTHAMPTON, —The thirty-sixtl 
four days (November t0 


Seven choirs competed in the chief mixed-voice 


to cover IQ), 


contests. 


class, Irthlingborough Madrigal Choir (Mr. W. Jacquest) 
taking first place. Primrose Hill Congregational Choir 
(Mr. F. A. Facer) was the best of ten Ladies’ Choirs, 
and was also top of the Church choir class against six 


other choirs. Among the mixed-voice country choirs whicl 
Cogenhoe Choral 


prize. 


sang Somervell’s ‘The Grasmere Carol,’ 


Sor iety (Mr. W. C. 5. Grant) won the first 
The Festival was organ! ed by the Plymout! 


PLYMOUTH, 
Centre of the British Music So November 21-23. 
led 


New competitions for oratorio and folk-song were included 


lety, on 


and the number of competitors rose to over a thousand. 

All the prescribed test-pieces were by British composers. 
i 

The class for male-voice choirs brought some particularly 


good singing from Morley Choir (Mr. W. P. Leverton), who 


took first place, Royal Dockyard Draughtsmen (Mr. G 

Bollard), and Dolcoath Mine Choir (Mr. W. E. Eustace). 

There were a great number of juvenile pianists. 
Swinpon.—From November 14 onwards many days 


of the Swindon Free 


Church Council. There was classes for various forms of 


were oct upied by the ‘ Eisteddfod’ 
church choral singing, school singing, and solo singing and 
playing. Among the performers who showed the highest 
were from Saxford Street School, 
the direction of Mr. H. Painter—a ¢ 


orchestra of boys. 


merit those who came 


under hoir and an 


The following competition Festivals have also been held ; 


Bacup (the St. John Ambulance Festival) on November 11 
and 12; the Elementary Schools Festival at BURTON on 
November 22; the ninth Eisteddfod of the COLCHESTER 


November 10; 
December 2 and 3, where the chief 
won by Steeton Male-Voice Choir 
(Mr. H. Wrathall) Todmorden Glee and Madrigal 
Society (Mr, J. CoNnsETY, where the fourth 
Festival was an advance in every way on previous years ; 


and District Sunday Scheol Union on 


COLNE Festival 
choral awards were 


on 


and 
Crowther) ; 


the fifth EccLesHitt Musical Festival, which attracted 
twenty-two choirs from West Riding city schools on 
November 18 and 19; the twelfth annual GOODMAYES 
Festival on four Saturdays in October and November; 


ILKESTON Sunday School Union Festivalon November 19 ; 
a Festival held for the eighth time at INDIAN (QUEENS on 


November 24 and 25; Torguay Schools Festival on 
November 25 and 26, 
The new address of the British Federation of Musical 


Festivals is 22, Surrey Street, Victoria 


(Tel. Central 6911.) 


The Index of Vol. 68 (January to December, 1927) of 
the Musical Times is now ready, and will be sent, post 


free, to subscribers, on application to the publishers. 
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I H. The programmes f ~the Paterson 
Or tra yncer followed the same general lines as 
f the Glasgow Choral and Orchestral Union concerts, 
ti »w, but included a special Christmas Holiday 
| ung pec] , wit! 1 programme attractive to 
‘ g ali The Scottish Orchestra was directed 
throug t the month by Vladimir Golschmann, who was 
ry i rabl\ r ! 1 Ir} ost were Nicolas 
Orloft rte M 1 Elma iolin) At the 
t IR Or ra Symphony « rts, Prof 
| ’ yed with t rchestra (Miss Mary (Grierso 
g) M t I rte ¢ rerto No. 15, in B flat 
S Introd 1 Allegro Appassi t 
2 Prof. T ' it chestra in Beet en’s 
of () I t C minor Symphony nd i 
Sinig Ray Piedn tes violin soloist 
Mr Watt Jup \t thi ) rt, t Retd Orchestra 
i ' ‘ Edi rgh Cl 1 Union, under 
It I ir performa f tl int 
S TI rogt included W rs ‘I st 
Overtut 1 Parry | Pair of Sirens,’ sung by tl 
( ral Uni t WwW tor, Mr. Gr house Allt 
Pr I y's lay co rts during the month included 
recital by Nicolas Orloff and Prof. Tovey of works 
r two fort i ling Mozart’s Sonata in D, 
bra Sonata 1 l y d (in its original version 
S \ t 1 Variations, for two ptanofortes, 
tw 1 horn; (2) \ 1 quartet « rt by th 
Northern S ! t which Brahms’s ‘ Liebeslieder’ and 
* Zig rlieder i Walford Davies’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes’ 
‘ £ pl l; ’ pertorn f two Trios for 
t i 1 ‘cell Beethoven's Op. 97, in 
; is bert’s Op. 100, in E flat; and (4) a vocal 
| rte reci t which Miss Poppy Dickson sang 
yg Haydn, Arne, Parry, Schumann, Debussy, Ravel, 
Mou rgsky, 1 Prof. Tovey played the * Moonlight’ 
So Handel-Brahms Variations, and Chopin’s 
| ' le. ——The Edinburgh Amateur Orchestral 
Society (conductor, Mr. Ralph 1 ngdon) played at 
i rst rt Schumann’s Sympho o. 4, in D minor, 
the ‘i ra’ No. 3 and ‘Ruy Blas’ Overtures, and 
Ger ’s ‘Gipsy’ Suite. Mr. Philip Powell (tenor) was 
t soloist The Fal r String (Quartet gave a series 
r chamber yncerts, and presented String (Quartets 
y Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, and Brahms 
1. with Miss Ruth Waddell as additional ’cellist 
S bert’s String ‘ et in C major, Op. 163. At the 
third of the series of lecture-concerts for school children, 
under the joint gis of the Education Authority and 
Messrs. VDaterson, Mr. Herbert Wiseman talked or 
‘Colour and Imagination in Music,’ and the orchestra, 
led by Mr. Watt Jupp, played illustrative pieces 
by Bach, Weber, Strauss, Mendelssohn, and Tchaikovsky. 
At the fourth, Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay sang folk 
songs and old ballads, and the children did some 
ity singing. At the fifth, Mr. Wiseman talked on 
isical Terms,’ illustrated from Schumann’s ‘ Forty- 
Pianoforte Pieces for the Young.’ At the sixth and 


lime, Rhythm, and Accent; and Eurhythmics,’ 
discussed, and illustrated by teams from seven 
wuirgh schools, Miss Barbara Hogg directing.— 

Elsie Cochrane (a well-known Edinburgh soprano) 





Mr. Harold Fairhurst (violin) gave a recital. — 
nburgh University is about to confer upon Mr. T. H. 
linson an honorary Mus. Doc. degree, a distinction long 
overdue to a musician whose unusual gifts are only exceeded 
by his talent for self-effacement. The University of 
Edinburgh is by way of being careless about the distinguished 
musicians who honour the city by belonging to it. Has it 
never heard of Marjory Kennedy Fraser ? 


GALASHIELS.—At the second of the Galashiels subscrip- 


tion concerts a miscellaneous programme was submitted by | 


a number of well-known artists, of whom Adila Fachiri 
(violin) was the most outstanding. 
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GLASGOW. — The incursion of the Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir (Mr. Hugh S. Roberton) into oratorio (*The 


Messiah’) has raised probab!y as much discussion as tl 


performance with which Sir Thomas Beecham fluttered t 
London dovecotes last The Orphe 


season, 


performa 


us 
‘Every valley’ 


presented some new features. The solos 
(tenor), ‘ Rejoice greatly’ (soprano), ‘The people that 
walked in darkness’ (bass), and *‘ Why do the nations rage 


(bass) were sung by the massed voices of the particula: 


section of the choir. The effect in * Rejoice greatly’ was 
brilliant, and in ‘Why do the nations’ thrilling. I 
remaining solos were sung by members of the choir fr 


their places in the choir seats. Sincerity and simpli 


were the characteristics, and in some cases, notably in t 


soprano ‘I know that my Redeemer livetl and the 
ontralto solos, the effect was moving in the extreme. 
the chorus work, superlatively well sung, the pace seemed 


ut times a little fast, but texture, mobility, and clearness 
and significance of diction far surpassed anything w 
have heard before in this work. Pianoforte and organ 


e the of the pianist, Miss 


t outstandingly fine work 
\ilie Cullen) proved a poor substitute for the orchestra, 


| at times we missed the opulence of line and weig 
4 tone which can only be had from a very much larger 
body of voices. Nevertheless, a remarkable performance. 
——The Glasgow Bach Society gave a chamber concert, at 
which the Society’s chamber orchestra of some thi 
players, conducted by Mr. I. H. Bisset, played the No. 4 


Suite in D, the Concerto in D minor for two violins (Miss 
Bessie Spence and Mr. Spence Malcolm}, the C 
F major for pianoforte and two flutes (Mr. Wilfrid Senior, 
Mr. Alfred Picton, and Miss Jean Dick), 


from two of the Church Cantatas, and a Purcell Suite.— 





certo in 


movements 


At its first concert this season, the Glasgow Amateur 
Orchestral Society, eighty strong, under the very capabl 
direction of Mr. J. Peebles Conn, played a Haydn 


Symphony (No. 13 in G), the ‘Euryanthe’ and ‘ Semiramide 
Overtures, Stanford’s Irish Khapsody No. 1, and Grieg’s 
*Holberg’ Suite for strings. Mr. Harry Dorman, a young 
Glasgow pianist, made quite a workmanlike job of the 
Grieg Concerto, but seemed rather shaken up in his solos, 
Mr. Robert Watson (baritone) and Mr. David Mc( 
(violin), both prominent in the musical life of Glasgow, 
gave an enjoyable recital together in Berkeley Hall. 
Mr. McCallum’s best performance was the Bach E major 
Concerto, the biggest thing we have yet had from him 
Mr. Adolphe Borschke second pianoforte 
recital, this time under the of the Slavonic 
Society of Scotland. The programme comprised for the 
most part operatic mé/anges (mainly Russian), transcribed 
for the pianoforte by the recitalist. Of these, and of on 
of the player’s own compositions, the less said the better. 
Under the gis of the British Music Society, Glasgow 
centre, Mr. George Parker (baritone) gave a recital of 
songs by Schubert, Brahms (the ‘Four Serious Songs’), 
Hugo Wolf, and Max Reger.——At the third and fourth 
of his Cramb Music Lectures at Glasgow University on 
‘Music in Social History,’ Dr. George Dyson discussed 
the domestic 16th and 17th centuries, and 
played a number of pieces on the harpsichord. Some 





allum 


gave a 
auspices 


music of the 


Singers trom the Perth Madrigal Society, conducted by 
Mr. D. T. Yacamini, sang several groups of Elizabethan 


madrigals. 


HELENSBURGH.—At the first of the Helensburgh Sub- 
scription concerts, Miss Helen Henschel and Mr. John Goss 
gave a vocal recital, each singer contributing two groups of 
art- or folk-songs, and the two combining in four vocal 
duets. At the second concert Mr. Frederic Lamond gave 
a Beethoven pianoforte recital——At the second of the 
Max Mossel Subscription concerts at Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, Ayr, and Bridge-of-Allan, Maggie Teyte sang 
with that perfection of diction in which she has few equals. 
Youra Guller was entirely delightful in pianoforte solos, and 
the violinist Francescatti played with elegance and finish, 
but lacked breadth and showed a tendency to subordinate 
the whole to its parts, 


the 


Paisley Choral 
sang ‘Judas 
SEBASTIAN, 


first 
Dr. 


PAISLEY.—At its 
Union, conducted by 


concert, 
Ww. 
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At the last College concert of the term 
rof. de Lloyd conducted the chorus and orchestra in 
uighan Williams’s ‘Fantasy on Christmas Carols,’ 
}. J. Dale’s ‘ Before the Paling of the Stars,’ and selections 
rom the ‘ Christmas Oratorio.” Mozart’s Symphony in E flat 
was also given. ——-On December 4, Mr. G. Stephen Evans 
gave a lecture on the ‘ Art of Listening,’ with illustrations 
by the Aberystwyth Orchestral Society. 


\BERYSTWYTH. 


I 
\ 
I 


BANGOR.—The principal event of the month was the 
performance of ‘The Messiah’ by the University College 
Choral Society, supported by the Bangor Orchestral Society, 
on November 23, with Miss Stiles-Allen, Miss Bessie Davies 


(student), Mr. Evan Lewis, and Mr. Rhys Davies as 
soloists. Mr. E. T. Davies (the College Director of Music) 
conducted. The choir, which included a hundred and 


thirty students, sang with splendid vigour and flexibility 
throughout. The College weekly concert programmes have 
included, as usual, many interesting chamber works. On 
December I an _ inter-collegiate string quartet played 
Beethoven’s posthumous (Juartet in A minorand the Goossens 
Sketches with great success. The same Beethoven Quartet 
was played by the London String (Quartet at the Bangor 
Musical Club on December 6. The final concert of the 
term, the hundred and fiftieth of the 
devoted to carol singing, a performance of Haydn’s ‘Toy’ 
Symphony, by students, Mozart’s Flute Quartet in A, and 
the ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata. At a dramatic performance on 
December 14, the College orchestra played the ‘Corio- 
lanus’ Overture, ‘Casse-Noisette’ Suite, and a chain of 
Welsh Folk-songs arranged for orchestra by Mr. E. T. 
Davies, who conducted. 


series, was 


CARbIFF.—The weekly College concerts have included 

a performance of Purcell’s Te Deum by a small choir. 
On December 10 the University College Choral Society and 
Orchestra gave Parts I and 2 of the ‘Christmas Oratorio,’ 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘Fantasy on Christmas Carols,’ and 
Parry’s ‘There is an old belief.2. On December 12 the 
same body repeated the ‘Christmas Oratorio’ in Llandaff 
Cathedral, Prof, David Evans conducting on both occasions. 
On November 23, a concert of chamber music was 
given by the London String (Quartet in the Girls’ High 
School.——On December 4, the Cardiff Musical Society 
gave Bach’s B minor Mass. The soloists were Miss Dorothy 
Silk, Miss Rispah Goodacre, and Messrs. Francis Russell 
Mr. Warwick Braithwaite conducted. 
-—On December 11, the Tabernacle Choral Society 
give Parts I and 2 of the ‘Christmas Oratorio,’ 
conducted by Mr. E. J. Richards:——A week of amateur 
grand opera began on December 12, the opening per- 
formance of Gounod’s ‘Faust’ apparently achieving a 


great success. 


and Harry Goodacre. 


HAWARDEN AND NEIGHBOURHOOD.—The Trio attached 
to University College, Bangor, gave a lecture-concert to 
the pupils of the Hawarden County School, and an 
evening public chamber music concert. The programme 
included Vaughan Williams’s ‘The lark ascending.’ On 
the next day the same Trio visited elementary schools at 
Buckley, Queensferry, and Connah’s (Juay, giving lecture- 
concerts at each. 

Newrort (Mon.).—On November 24 the Newport 
Choral Society, conducted by Mr. H. E. Sims, gave 
“Judas Maccabeeus.’ The orchestra was led by Mr. 
Busfield, and Mr. Miles assisted at the organ. 


NEWTOWN (MONTGOMERY).—The Llandinam and New- 


town Choral Society, conducted by Mr. W. R. Allen, gave | 


* Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ and excerpts from ‘Elijah,’ 
on December 12. The were Miss Myfanwy 
Rowlands, Miss G. Oliver, and Messrs. J. W. Phillips and 


H. Evans. 


soloists 


PENARTH.—On November 29 the Penarth Choral 
Society, supported by an orchestra led by Mr. Busfield, 
gave Haydn’s ‘Spring’ and Handel’s ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day.’ The conductor was Mr. H. W. Downing. 


SWANSEA.—The Swansea Chamber Music Society joined 
with the National Council of Music in arranging a children’s 
concert on the occasion of the visit of the Virtuoso String 
(Quartet on December 6, Items in the programme were 
Beethoven’s String (Quartet, Op. 18, No. 2, Dvorak’s 
“Nigger (uartet,’ and Llaydn’s (Quartet in G. In the 
evening the Society’s concert incl Frank Bridge's 





* Fantasy ()uartet.’ 


Music in Jreland 


memorable of rece 


Beethoven 


t 


One of the 
which 


BELFAST. most 
concerts was that 
Centenary on November 25, when the choir and orchestra 
of the Philharmonic Society performed the Choral Sym- 
phony under the direction of Sir Hugh Allen. The other 
works in the included the Violin Concerto, 
played by Mr. Primrose, and 


commemorated the 


programme 
William 


excerpts from 


‘Fidelio... —— The British Music Society’s concert on 
November 18, was largely a sonata recital by Miss 
Margatet Huxley (violin) and Miss Doreen Gibson 
(pianoforte). ——Pianoforte recitals have been given by 
Cortot and Miss Ethel Bartlett. 


new Symphony Orchestra organized by 
2KN Station gave a_ successful 
the Metropolitan Hall on November 26, Mr. 

White conducted Beethoven’s first Symphony and 
spoken comment on this and other works in the programme. 
The Civil Service Choir assisted the audience in community 
* Pastoral’ Symphony was the prin 


Dusiin.—The 
experimental concert at 
Harold 


added 


singing. ——Reethoven’s 
cipal work of those played by the Orchestral Society under 
Commendatore Esposito and Dr. Larchet on December 3. 
Songs were contributed by Lady Harty (Miss Agnes Nicholls). 
——At the concerts of the Royal Dublin Society the most 
noteworthy performances have been those of the Virtuoso 
String Quartet in two concerts on November 14 ; Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco’s ‘Nottambuli,’ played by M. Cassado and 
Madame Gordigiani on November 21; Esposito’s Violin 
Sonata in E minor, Op. 46, played by Signor Grossi and 
the composer on November 28 ; and the six (Quartets played 
by the London String (Quartet in the afternoon and evening 


of December 5. \ lecture-recital of Beethoven Piano 


forte Sonatas was given by Mr. Frederick Dawson on 
December I1.—-—A thoroughly satisfying performance was 
that of Father John Burke’s choir of filty boys in a 


programme of carols on December 6, 


Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


HOLLAND 


Mr. Evert Cornelis and the Utrecht ‘Toonkunst 
Choir, in deciding to give a performance of ‘The Messiah’ 
with English text and as far as possible with the 
original orchestration, have achieved more than could be 
expected. One critic described the occasion as being that 
of ‘the first performance of Handel’s ‘‘The Messiah” in 
Holland,’ and generally the musical advantages of the 
English version over the usual German translation are 
acknowledged. ‘Fuller sonority,’ ‘freer rhythm,’ ‘typical 
English character,’ are the kind of expression common in 
the criticisms, while the public attended the performance in 
large numbers, and grew more and more enthusiastic as It 
proceeded. The English soloists—Elsie Suddaby, Astra 
Desmond, Steuart Wilson, and Arthur Cranmer—also won 
excellent opinions for their fine phrasing and generally good 
interpretations. The result is an improved feeling towards 
not only the use of English words in works in which the 
composer used these himself, but towards British 
music asa whole. Another interesting little event, arranged 
and conducted by Mr. Cornelis with the Utrecht Stedelyk 
Orchestra, was a programme of works by Corelli, Vivaldi, 
and J. S. Bach, in which one was able to see the contrast 
| between the styles of three great composers of more or less 
|the same period. The two earlier composers, it must 
be said, came off surprisingly well in comparison with 


also 








8 THE 


their great successor. Revivals are the order of the day, 
und the Rotterdam ‘ Toonkunst’ Choir has given, in concert 
for at Sorochinsky’ and 
D St. Sebastian,’ the 
for it was carried by the 





though not par 





but the Debu as almost surprising 





ffect that was obtained by simple means. 
of this is likely to take place 


ted 


Hague affiliated with the same 


this 





ciety g rally prefers light works, as it is in 
utegory that Dr. Wagenaar, its gifted conductor, is most 
happy For t first concert of the season *‘ The Barber of 
Bagdad’ was chosen, and choir, principals, orchestra, 
and conductor all shared in a big success. Leyden beat 
Utrecht 1 inguistic achievement by singing Kodaly’s 
Psalmus Hungaricus’ in its original language, and aga'n 
t ulvantages from the purely musical point of view 
vere i \like for the composer, who was present, 
und r the conductor, Anton Tierie, and his forces it was 


music 


type of Hungarian Is 
played under the 


ry diflerent 


Dohnanyi’s * Ruralia Hungaria,’ 











f the composer at Amsterdam and at The Hague. 
| ; ed ly upon Ilungarian folk-songs, and 
i ) and piquantly scored pictures of 

rtry lif b tow Dohnanyi was received with 
tmost enthusiasm, both as composer and as soloist 
Another foreign composer who has recently brought his 
is Carl Nielsen, whose new Violin Concerto 
Amsterdam by Telmanyi. The work is 
re in gé eral tone, and icceeds hest where 
has been content to allow the steady flow of 
and harmony to go its way without break. 
where he has made mecessions to the 

-y to display the work satisfactory. 
f young enthusiasts started a new 
Study Circle for Modern Music at Hague, besides 
giving concerts both in that city and at isterdam of 
works by contemporary composers of various countries. 
Unfortunately, both in matters of art and of business, their 
intentio are better than their achievements, so that it is 
very doubtful whether they will meet tl success their 
intentions and hard work deserve. They have, however, 
brought forward seldom-heard works by Paul Hindemith, 
I rich Kaminski, Rudolf Mengelberg, Milhaud, 
Sigtenhorst Meyer, and Alex Voormolen, besides some of 
moderate promise by Max Vredenburg, himself a member 


ANTCLIFFE, 


VIENNA 





1 I RN NEW OPERA 

Seldom is a new opera been expected with more 
inticipatio perha inxiet at Vienna than Korngold’s 
new work. ['wofold were the expectations: the 
ymposer’s friends hoped for a crowning achievement of the 
young man’s career; and those with a more scrutinising 
attitude expected at least a tangible proof of Korngold’s 
iltimate advancement from a prodigy to the rank of a 
finished, mature composer. Irhat both groups were to 
some extent disappointed by ‘ The Miracle of Heliane’ was, 


perhaps, not surprising. 


Korngold’s position, viewing it from all angles, is a 
difficult one. His talent is unquestionable; his ‘genius,’ 
so readily proclaimed by a certain group, is more open to 
doubt rhe omnipotent position of his learnéd critic 
father has smoothed the path for his career; but now that 


has to march his own road, he finds it plastered with 


prejudices, even a certain antagonism germinated by the all 
too enthusiastic press propaganda waged by his path-makers, 
particularly in the which his father controls. The 
which press bestowing upon young 

Korngold (a publicity unprecedented in this region, and 
It creates, with 
expectations which even a stronger work 
could not possibly fulfil; and, with the 
mistrust which Korngold’s new opera 
entirely too weak to dispel. Furthermore, one need not be 
a Freudian to recognise the fact that each individual is the 
product of his environment ; and the environment in which 


press 
publicity this is 
bordering on the comical) is a fatal gift. 
the general publi 
than ‘ Heliane’ 


initiated, a is 
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Korngold has been brought up is one of unconditional 
ynservatism in things musical. 
Korngold junior into the réle of a ‘musical bulwark’ 
a role which Erich Korngold plays with visible discomfit 
and, judging by his latest score, not without occasio1 
efforts to regain freedom. In ‘Heliane’ one feels 


clearly, in spots, that Erich Korngold shakes his shackle 


These men have pressed 


his 


he has not—so far—been strong enough to break them. 
Will he be able to do so in the future, and when? The 
one-time prodigy is now well over thirty years of age. His 
early manifestations were remarkable for one so young. 
Iias he since proceeded to a maturity commensurate wi 
his age 

Frankness compels the statement that in some respe 
* Heliane is not an advancement over Korngold’s first 
operas, but rather the opposite. Korngold’s sense for 





] 


to have left 


oisterous, pathetic, a 


ellectiveness 
this | 


theatrical 
when 


seems him completel 


he chose most comi l 





book which Hans Miiller has concocted from an originally 
beautiful and spiritual work of Hans Kaltneker. It 
characters are of paper, not of flesh and blood. They are 
cinema types: either heroes or villains. They ta 
much, and much too loudly. They indulge in lengt 
and noisy discussions on events of small human interest. 





With such 


a book Korngold’s opera was doomed 








failure, even were its music greater than it is. The 
chief trouble of this music is that even now, in | 
thirtieth year, Korngold has not as vet found at 
de veloped a musical idiom of his own. He started « 
sixteen or more years ago, by harvesting on the fields of 
Strauss and Puccini. What he writes to-day is still a 
composite of Strauss and Puccini; only it is no longer 
“Salome ’ that he imitates, but ‘ Elektra,’ an Purandot’ 
rather than *‘ Tosca’—which implies that cacophonies are 
now more freely distributed throughout his score. B 


Korngold arrives at such cacophonies not by logical leading 
g I y log 


of the orchestral * voices’ (‘linear counterpoint,’ a principl 
of certain modernists, is, of course, taboo with him), but 
by mere chance of chord-construction. His chords are 


denser than ever, hypertrophic in structure and 
Forthe Viennese production, it is rumoured, 
employed) 

But the 
Econon Vy 


again thick, 
orchestration. 1 
* middle 


been 


many notes’ (and they are copiously 


had 


process 


sacrificed for the sake of transparency. 


was not thoroughly enough carried out. 
Lp 
1 


is not one of Korngold’s virtues, either in orchestration 
or in proportions or dynamics, or indeed in the appor 
tioning of dramatic effects. The music of ‘ Heliane ’:is in 
a veritable fever-heat from beginning to end, and thus 





leaves no room for gradations and true climaxes. 


melodies show embarrassing wealth 


and the 


Korngold’s again the 


ol soaring’ octaves for the lyric utterances, 
familiar heavily-accentuated chords for the dramati 
situations, There is again that superabundance of 


turns and twists which virtually preclude the 


logical conclusion of a given melody. 


melodic 
Korngold’s tunes 








begin well, and end nowhere. He modulates back and 
forth : it is as though one would stir a small well with 

huge stick—this music moves about, but it does not flow. 
There is really one fine melody—Heliane’s long Aria in 
the second Act; but that, too, becomes diffuse as it 


swallows 
the 


economy 


proceeds, and an orchestral ocean ultimately 
the brooklet. A choral tornado drowns 

portion of the third Act. longs for 
thrift, while Korngold revels continually in noisy orchestra 


large 

One gs and 
| 
and choral explosions. 
This opera is from beginning to end a profound error. 

It is the battle of one who, voluntarily or involun 
tarily, undertakes to fight his epoch, * Anti 
romanticism’ is one of the slogans of the young modernistic 
composer. ‘Hleliane,’ then, was intended as a pamphlet 
for romanticism, an antidote to an opera like Krenek’s 
‘Jonny spielt auf.’ But, like any young man of his period, 
Korngold is inherently un-romantic, and the romanticism 
that he brings forth is laboured, far-fetched, and laden with 
problems and complexes of the 20th century; and with a 
mysticism that is foreign to opera as a species. Thus 
* Heliane’ was destined to remain a hybrid. One regrets 
to see so much honest, serious work expended upon the 
experiment. The production which the Vienna Staatsoper 
gave to this opera was the most elaborate and carefully 


hero 
own 
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wepared imaginable. Franz Schalk at the couductor’s desk 
( his utmost to make the score appear clear and trans 
The singers, compelled to sing at the top of their 
constantly, mainly excellent: Lotte 
Heliane, Alfred Jerger as the conventionally 

Rosette Anday in the impossibly melo 
Messenger (a of Kundry 
Nurse from Strauss’s ‘ Die Frau ohne Schatten ’) 
Kiepura, the ‘golden-voiced’ Polish tenor, as 
Lothar Wallerstein’s stage direction 
the last Act—into 
current on the 


snt. 
es almost were 
] mann as 

King, 
role of the 


t 


sinister 

nath composite 
the 
Jan 
stranger. was 
the 


German 


ry good, save for a lapse mn 


1otion chorus’ mania now 
e. The modernistic 
d not disguise the fact that 


was nothing but good old Meyerbeer with an up-to 


tag most stage methods, however, 


and saw 


late 


what we heard 


neurasthenic trimming. 


Orchestra, now under the joint 


The Philharmoni 

direction of Franz Schalk and Wilhelm 
Weingartner’s retirement to Bale), 
its bscription 

xtra concerts conductors. 
of of the exhibition 
British paintings which attracted so much attention at 
the 


Fiirtwangler (sin 
is this season suppl 
series by a number of 
One 


regular su 
under 


nting 


of these 


various 


pplementary concerts was given—a 


and assumed 


Vienna—at a concert of British music, 
aracter of a great social event. Paul Kerby, introduced 
sa voung British conductor and well known here chiefly 


through his co-operation 


bat 2 


in the organization of the 1927 
Festival, was the conduc tor, and the 
compositions by Sir Edward Elgar (the 
*Pomp 
-previously 
Adrian 
Delius 


and 


Salzbur 


programme 
Enigma 
and 


£ 
included 
kaig Overture, and 

Holst (* The Planets’ 
form, by 


Variations, the ‘Co 
Cu 
sonducted 
and 





umstance’); Gustav 





here, although in incomplet 


Felix Weingartner); Frederick 
Hearing the First Cu Spring’); 
English madrigals, sung by the excellent boys’ choir from 
Court Chapel. Concerts this contribute a 
deal towards the establishment of a much 
inderstanding of British music in this country. This end 
will be furthered if for similar occasions the works of 
young British modernists are included in the 
\ composer like Sir Edward Elgar has long been acknow- 
ledged here. The Teutonic mentality, with its strong 
leaning towards labelling and classification, has apportioned 
to him a role in British similar perhaps to that of 
Brahms in German music, while Delius is regarded as the 
Knowing a few (only 





koo old 


such as 
sreat needed 


programme 


music 


representative of impressionism. 
few) specimens of the young British modernists’ products, 
the Teutonic mind, strongly bent on ’ * systematic 
wont to search for the ‘missing link.’ A 


“organic, 
evolution, is 
concert demonstrating the development of British music 
from its classics to composers like Bliss, Bax, Goossens, or 


Lord 


lesson, 


a welcome and instructive object 


PAUL Bre 


Berners, will be 


HERT, 








Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


Cuar.es F. Hore Rosson, at Edinburgh, in his fiftv- 


-venth year. <A director of the century-old Scottish firm 
of Patersons, music dealers, and an enthusiastic and 
tured amateur, he was known to a wide public and 


to solo artists of international reputation as 
ead twenty-five Edinburg 
concert scheme, the Paterson Orchestral Concerts. 


the dire cting 
13 





for years of Ss principal 





WILHELM STENHAMMAR, 
Stockholm, on November 20. Born in 1871, a native of 
Stockholm, he studied at the Conservatory in that city 
and became assistant music-director at the Stockholm Royal 
Since 1919 he had been a conductor at 
His works include two operas, a symphony 


composer and pianist, at 


Theatre. 
Gothenburg. 
and other orchestral pieces, xe, 

Ile 


and 


ALFRED KIRKLAND, at Crouch End, on October 31. 
was born at Mansfield in 1857, coming to London 
establishing his organ-building business when but a youth 
»f seventeen. In 1923 the firm amalgamated with 
Messrs. I1ill. 


DANIEL Woop, at Cricklewood, on Nevember 30. He 
was principal flautist of the London Symphony Orchestra, 
and a Professor at the Rk. A.M. and R,C.M. He studied at 


the latter institution, and had retained his connection 
therewith ever since. 

\ stained-glass window in memory of ZIPPORA 
MONTEITH FiscHEL has been placed in Grace Episcopal 





Church, Whitestone, New York. Madame Fischel was a 
soprano who was specially successful in oratorio. Before 
settling in America, about thirty vears ago, she was 
popular in London, where she had studied with Randeyger. 
She died on November 25, 1620, 

Huiswers to Correspondents 

Qu N y m tit t. They must 

piy hy t. 

Ik. M. N.—We cannot spare sp for detailed analysis 
of works. Moreover, if you are able to grapple with the 
technical side of Grieg’s Pianoforte Sonata in E minor, 
your musicianship and k f form ought to be 
sufficient to enable you it for yourself. The 
Sonata presents no difh this way, so if you 
have never done any analysis, make a start now Musical 
Analysis, Form—the terms sound forbidding, but the job 
itself is easy and interesting. Begin by distinguishing the 


vd later proceed to 


main constituents of each movement, 











follow up the de velopment of various themes and figures, 
(See, for example, what liberal use the Finale makes of the 
wero a 
rhythmic figure m drawn from the first 
eo e2eeee 

subject.) You ask also for hints on performance. No 
work could well need less. It is so brimful of poetry and 
lyrical feeling that only a robot could play it woodenly or 
coldly 

LYRE.—The harp is not reckoned amongst the most 
difficult instruments, but all depends on the natural 
aput ide of the student and on the ¢ of skill he 
means to attain. Your knowledge of the pianoforte 
should stand you in good stead, and after you have 
mastered the principles of harp playing you can use some 
pianoforte studies and practise these, since the repertory is 
somewhat limited. You will find Tom! o’s * Te hnique of 
Harp Playing’ (Breitkopf) useful at the beginning, and 
later on A. Haly’s ‘ Technical Studies’ (Universal Edition) 
will help you. But the safest course is to seek a few 
lessons at first, for only a teacher can see exactly what you 
need most. Later, you could work by yourself. Even 
then an occasional lesson may save time, and speed 


your progress considerably. 
S. L. (Delhi).—(1.) The 
for your taking up with a view to [| 


wind instrument most suitable 


erlormance in a room 18 


undoubtedly the flute. Your fancy is for the cor Anglais, 
but the repertory is limited compared with that of the 
flute, and its tone, in solo use, soon palls. The same 
objections apply to your other fancy, the basset horn, The 
flute is now enjoying something like popularity as a solo 


it, old 


struments Is 


goou music 1or 


instrument, and there is no lack of 
and new. (2.) The 
not wide enough to enable them to be tuned to high or low 
pitch. They built in either one or the other of the 
two pitches in common use, and must stick to it. (3.) The 
chief orc} se low pitch, and military 


tuning range of wind ir 








are 


estras in this country u 





bands high. 


“A Survey 


therefore 


Cecil Gray’s book 


provocative, 


Cc. C. H. S.—(1.) Mr. 


of Contemporary Music’ is and 


stimulating. We don’t think it -will ‘help in the 
ippreciation of modern music,’ because the only way to 
appreciate anything is to become familiar with it. As you 


say, ‘Mr. Gray’s opinions are very different from those of 
Mr. Gray sees to that, and the value of his 
book lies a good deal in differences, and in his 
trenchant way of expressing them. (2.) We do not know 
the Violin Sonata of Francis J. Morgan, nor do we recall 
any public performances of it. 


other critics’ 
these 
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80 THE 

S. J.—You did rightly in dropping the teacher who 
gave you rubbish to play. But the organ can hardly be 
mastered without a teacher, so we advise you to look 
round for a good one, instead of fending for yourself, as 
you seem disposed to do. There ought to be no difficulty 
in finding what you want in so populous a town as yours. 
If, however, you are unable to take lessons (and your 
remark about spending all your pocket money on your last 
lot suggests a difficulty) work away methodically at Alcock’s 
*The Organ’ (Novello). Write again if you want further 
help. 

C. HI. S. N.—There is an opera called ‘Don Quixote,’ 


dited to Purcell It appears, however, that his 


- 
usually ct 


*From rosie bow'’rs.’ 


participation was limited to one song, 

This song was printed in ‘Orpheus Britannicus,’ with the 
note, “This was the last Song _ Mr. fu ae | it 
being in his Sickness.’ It is included in the Novello albu 





of Twelve Songs by Purcell. 

a Bee & We know of no book dealing specially with 
horal conducting Your best course is to study (1) 
conducting in general, and (2) choir-training, and from 
your knowledge of the two work out a practical method. 





You will find much of value in No. 2 of Paterson’s Festival 
Booklets, wherein Hugh S. Roberton deals with choral 
training. 

W We Bee W know too little about pianoforte 
trading and tuning to be able to advise you. No doubt a 
letter to the Editor of the A/usie Zrades Review (5 & 6, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C.2) would bring you some 

seful 1 rmati 

E. W. S.—T fingering in organ and harmonium 
playit is 1 pretty much like that used on the 
pianoforte ou can have no better guide than Alcock’s 
*The Organ’ (Novello) 

\ 0.—Ellisto ‘Organs and Tuning’ (Weekes, 
25 wx the article in the new ‘Grove’ will suffice. 


rHE R.C.O. 
last 


EAR-TESTS Al 


Replying to ‘F. L.,’ in our number, we said that 


the ear-tests at the R.C.O. examinations are played on the 
organ. This was a mistake, due to our confusing these tests 
with tl hords played to blind candidates. The ear-tests 


are played on the pianoforte, of on the organ. 
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laddening Light Short 
Hugh Blair , ; . 49 
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i n fs s Boat ° weed for 


* Hail 


DURING THE LAST MONTH 
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we HUGH.—* Hail, gladdening Light.” Short 
) Anthem for Evensong. (No. 1019, Zhe AJusical 
7 imes.) 3d. 

AVERGAL, CECILIA.—* The Christmas Love.” 


Carol. td. 


EWSON, G. H. I’.—** Crossing the Bar.” For 
ged 4d, 
\ ATTA, L.—The Lord’s Prayer, in F. Monotone 
with C “she Harmonies. 3d. 
\ ONC KTON, E. ““Who are these like stars 
| appearing.” Hymn (with Descant), 2d. 
) OBSON, R. WALKER.—‘*O Lord, support us.” 


Anthem. 3d. 
MUSIC REVIEW, 


Ik 


*CHOOL No. 427, contains the 


~ following music in both notations. “The early 
morning.” Unison Song. GEORGE RATHBONE. * The 
Little Clock.” Unison Song. ALEC RowLey, ‘“* Old 


King Cole.” Round. E. T. SWEETING. 2d. 

~*~ CHOOL SONGS.—Published in two forms. A. Voice 
S Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment (8vo). A. Parts only, 
1 Tonic Sol-fa Notation. is 


Voice 


No. 1479. ‘“‘Oft in the stilly night.” 
Arranged with Descant by 
GEOFFREY SHAW — 2d, 
1482. ** Mine eyes have seen the glory” 


(American National Hymn). 
Arranged with optional Des- 
cant in Canon, by 

Hl. A. CHAMBERS 


— 2d 
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